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vill  x  ✓  ,  ,  »•  r 

u  tetl'aOiu  of  3 tbefe 

'a  vJi«  »**  Time  of  that  great 

Phllofopher  j  £> '  ^Z‘fZ 

faZli  it t  idier  LmO*  :  B-  J 

™  rf»  more  ea Me  «  myDJ.pt 

is  rathe,  to  afifl,  than  to  dtreB.  l  y  e 
mvfelf  rather  their  Amanuenfa  than  then 
SnJor  •  for  the  Receipts  which  I  imagine 
\iu  give  the  great  eft  Luftre  or  Ornament  to 
the  fallowing  Treatife ,  are  fuch  as  are  prafai- 
fedby  fame  of  the  mofi  ingenious  Ladi es who 
bad  Good-nature  enough  to  admit  fa  Tran 
fcnptim  of  them  for  pub  Ink  Benefi  , 

do  them  Juftice,  I  muft  acknowledge  that 

every  one  who  has  try  d  them  allow  them  to 
excel  in  their  Way.  The  other  Receipts  are 
(uch  as  I  have  colletted  m  my  Travels  as 
Led  through  England,  as  in  foreign  CW 
tries  and  are  fuch  as  I  was  prompted  to 
enter  into  my  Lift ,  ^  well  for  their  Curl  of ty 
as  for  their  extraordinary  uoodnejs. 

I  could  have  launched  much  farther  m 
this  Attempt ,  but  that  I , confined  my  Jelj 1  to 
pnhlifh  only  fuch  as  were  necejfary  for  tb 
Ufa  of  the  Farm  •,  or,  in  other  Terms ,  fan 
tb,  good  ordering  <f  every  thing 
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Produce  of  a  Farm  and  Garden :  And  efpe- . 
dally ,  /  am  induced  to  publifh  a  Trad  of 
this  Nature  for  two  Reafons ,  which  I  think 
carry  fome  Sway  with  them . 


The  firft  is,  that  I  find  many  ufefut 
things  about  Farms ,  and  in  Gardens % 
whofe  Goodnefs  is  fo  little  known ,  or  un- 
derfiood ,  that  they  are  feldom  reckon  d  of 
any  account ,  and  in  mofi  Places  are  looked 
upon  as  Incumbrances  \  fuch  as  Mujhrooms , 
Lupines ,  Brocoly ,  MoriUes ,  Truffles,  Skirrets , 
Scorzonera ,  Salfifie,  Coterape,  Chardones , 
Boorencole ,  and  many  other  fuch  like  things 9 
which  are  excellent  in  their 'kind,  when  they 
are  well  drefs’d ,  and  admired  by  the 
Epicures . 


The  other  Reafon  which  has  induced  me 
to  publifh  this  Piece ,  is,  the  Difficulties  I 
have  undergone  in  my  Travels ,  when  I 
have  met  with  good  Provifions,  in  many 
Places  in  England,  which  have  been  mur¬ 
der d  in  the  Dr  effing * 


I  could  mention  many  Infiances  as  bad 
as  the  common  Story  of  Bacon  and  Eggs 
firew’ d  with  brown  Sugar  :  But  as  this 
iv as  done  through  Ignorance ,  as  the  Story 
'  relates,  I  hope  I  need  ?nake  no  further  Apo~ 
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LAD  I  E  S 

OS  -  '  '  -  ,  5 

OF-  : 

Great-Britain,  &c. 

H  E  Reafon  which  induces  me  to 
ciddr ef f  the  following  Piece  to  the 
Fair  Sex,  is,  becaufe  the  principal 
Matters  contained  in  it  are  with- 
in  the  Liberty  of  their  Province. 
1  he  Art  of  Qeconomy  is  divided ,  as  Xeno¬ 
phon  tells  us,  between  the  Men  and  the  Wo¬ 
men  j  the  Men  have  the  moft  dangerous  and 
laborious  Share  of  it  in  the  Fields ,  and  with¬ 
out  Doors,  and  the  Women  have  tfe  Care  and 
Management  of  every  Bufmefs  within  Doors, 
and  to  fee  after  the  good  ordering  of  what- 

ever 
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loax  or  have  occafion  to  give  any  other 
&on  for  making  this  Treattfe  pub  lick, 
hut  that  it  may  improve  the  Ignorant  an 
remind  the  Learned ,  how  and  when  to  make 
the  be  ft  of  every  thing  :  Which  may  be  a 
means  of  providing  every  one  with  a  tolerable 

Entertainment  founaea  upon  *  P,>.r. 

Fafhion  which  can  never  fail  of  to  o  , 
and  of  making  us  fare  much  better  upon  the 
Roads  in  the  Country  than  we  were  ufedto  do. 


THE 


* 


\ 


\ 


DIREC 


JANUARY. 

Shall  in  this  Month  take  particular  notice 
of  the  Pigeon*  whofe  Chara&erfticks  are 
chiefly  tojiave fhort  Legs,  and  their  Feet  of 
a  reddiih  Colour,-  to  have  Ions  W ines  and 
to  be  quick  of  Flight;  in  which  the  fpread- 
mg  of  their  Tall  Feathers  greatly  contribute,  as  well  as 
to  guide  them  in  the  Air.  They  lay  for  the  moft  part 
Two  Eggs  for  one  fitting,  and  no  more;  but  breed  often 
m  the  Year.  When  Pigeons  are  once  paired,  it  is  obfer- 
ved  they  are  very  conftant  to  one  amother,  and  affift  each 
other  in  the  Incubation  or  Sitting  on  the  Eggs,  as  well  as 
in  bringing  up  and  feeding  the  young  ones  ;'and  more¬ 
over  it  is  remarkable,  that  a  Pigeon  has  no  Gall-Blad¬ 
der. 

The  forts  are,  firft,  the  blue  wild  Pigeon,  which  is  the 
moft  frequent  in  Dove-Cotes,  but  is  not  very  large,  nor 
difpofed  to  breed  fo  early  in  the  Spring  as  fome  others : 
They  are  however  a  hardy  kind,  and  will  thrive  any 
Jyhere,  if  there  is  plenty  of  Water;  for  tho’they  are  not 
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f  □  ix  stew  "Race  yet  it  is  obiervable,  that  they  covet 
il  t  wheie  it  is.  and  that  they  feed  frequently  upon 
the  Banks  of  Rivers  and  Ponds.  I  have  known  that  where 
there  were  two  Dove-Cotes,  that  flood  within  a  Mile  of 
one  another,  and  one  of  them  was  near  a  River  and  the 
other  remote  from  it,  the  Pigeons  of  the  Houfe  diftant 
from  the  Water,  left  their  Habitation  to  refide  in  that 
next  the  River, even  cho'  they  had  an  Allowance  of  good 

1  °Among°the’tame  Pigeons,  thofe  which  the  Halims  call'd 
Tronfo  and  we  Runts,  are  the  largeft;  but  thefe  may  be  a- 
>  pain  diftinguifhed  under  the  Charafters  of  greater  and 
fmaller:  Thofe  which  are  commonly  call  d  the^m/jRunts, 
are  very  much  efteem'd,  being  the  largeft  fort  of  Pigeon, 
and  are  fluggifh,  and  more  flow  of  flight,  than  the  fmaller 
fort  of  Runts;  but  the  fmaller  Runts  are  better  Breeders 
and  quick  of  flight,  which  is  to  be  efteem  d ;  becaufe,  if 
they  were  to  feek  their  Food  far,  they  can  range  much 

‘  more  Ground,  or  return  home  much  quicker  on  occafion 

of  ftormy  or  wet  Weather.  As  for  the  Colours  of  their 
Feathers,  they  are  uncertain,  fo  that  one  cannot  judge  of 

the  fort  by  them.  ,  „  .  ,  . 

The  next,  which  makes  the  largeft  Figure,  but  is  not 
in  reality  the  largeft  Bird,  is  the  Cropper;  it  is  lo  named, 
Vcaufe  they  ufually  do,  by  attra&ing  the  Air,  blow  up 
their  Crops  to  an  extraordinary  bignefs,  even  _lo  lome- 
times  as  to  be  as  large  as  their  Bodies.  1  his  fort  is  efteem- 
ed  the  better,  as  it  can  fwell  it’s  Crop  to  the  largeft  fize. 

The  Bodies  of  this  fort  are  about  rhe  bignefs  of  the 
fmaller  Runt,  but  fomewhat  more  {lender.  This  fort,  like 
the  former,  is  of  various  Colours  in  the  Feathers. 

The  next  are  thofe  Pigeons  call’d  Shakers,  and  are  faid 
to  be  of  two  forts,  viz.  the  broad-tail  d  Shaker,  ana  the 
narrow-tail’d  Shaker:  The  reafon  which  is  aflign’d  for 
calling  them  Shakers,  is,  becaufe  they  are  almoft  conftant 
in  wagging  their  Heads  and  Necks  up  and  down;  and  the 
DiftindUon  made  between  the  broad  and  narrow-tailed 
Shaker,  is  becaufe  the  broad-tail’d  fort  abounds  with  Tail 
Feathers,  about  z6  in  number,  as  Mr.  R^y  obferves,  and 
the  narrow-tail’d  Shakers  have  fewer  in  number.  Thefe, 
when  they  walk,  carry  their  Tail  Feathers  erett,#and 
fpread  abroad  like  a  Turkey-Cock.  They  likewife  have 
diverfity  of  Feathers. 

The  next  I  ftiall  take  notice  of  are  the  Jacobines,  or 
Cappers:  Thefe  are  call’d  Cappers  from  certain  Feathers 

which 
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which  turn  up  f  bout  the  back  part  of  the  Head.  There 
areofthefe  that  ire  rough-footed ;  thefe  are  fhort-bilfd, 
the  Iris  of  their  5ye  of  a  Pearl  Colour,  and  the  Head  is 
commonly  whin 

The  next  is  th  ; Turbin ,  commonly  fo  call'd,  but  what  is 
theoccalion  of  the  Name,  is  not  known,  unlefs  Turbit,  or 
Turbecft  is  a  Corruption  of  the  Word  Cortbec\,  ovCortbefa, 
which  is  the  Name  the  Hollanders  give  them,  and  ferns  to 
be  derived  from  the  French,  where  Court-bee  would  flgnify  a 
!  fhort  Bill,  which  this  Pigeon  is  remarkable  for  ;  the  Head 
is  flat,  and  the  Feathers  on  the  Breaft  fpread  both  ways. 
Thefe  are  about  the  bignefs  of  the  jaeobines. 

The  Carrier  Pigeon  is  the  next  I  fhall  take  notice  of ; 
it  is  fo  call'd  from  the  life  which  it  fometimes  made  of 
them  in  carrying  of  Letters  to  and  fro  :  It  is  very  fure 
that  they  are  nimble  Meflengers,  for  by  experience  it  is 
found,  that  one  of  thefe  Pigeons  will  fly  three  Miles  in  a 
Minute,  or  from  St.  Albans  to  Londonin  feven  Minutes,  which 
has  been  try’d,  and  I  am  inform’d,  that  they  have  been 
fent  of  a  much  longer  Meflage  :  However,  they  might  cer¬ 
tainly  be  made  very  ufeful  in  Difpatches,  which  required 
fpeed,  if  we  were  to  train  them  regularly  between  one 
Houfe  and  another,  We  have  an  account  of  them  paf- 
ling  and  repaying  with  Advices  between  Hirtius  and  Bru¬ 
tus,  at  the  Siege  of  Modena,  who  had,  by  laying  Meat  for 
them  in  fome  high  Places,  inftructed  their  Pigeons  to 
fly  from  place  to  place  for  their  Meat,  having  before 
kept  them  hungry,  and  fhut  up  in  a  dark  Place.  Thefe 
are  about  the  flze  of  common  Pigeons,  and  of  a  dark 
blue  or  blackifli Colour,  which  is  oneway  of  diftinguifh- 
ing  them  from  other  forts :  They  are  alfo  remarkable  for 
having  their  Eyes  compafs’d  about  with  a  broad  Circle  of 
naked  fpungy  Skin,  and  for  having  the  upper  Chap  of 
their  Beak  cover’d  more  than  half  from  the  Head  with  a 
double  Cruft  of  the  like  naked  fungous  Body.  The  Bill, 
cor  Beak,  is  moderately  long,  and  black.  Thefe  Birds  are 
of  that  Nature,  that  tho'  they  are  carried  many  Miles 
f  from  the  place  where  they  were  bred,  or  brought  up,  or 
1  lave  themfelves  batch’d,  or  bred  up  any  young  ones,’ 
(they  will  immediately  return  home  as  foon  as  we  let  them 
fly.  Perhaps  this  may,  in  fome  meafure,  depend  upon  the 
Affedlion  the  Male  or  Female  bear  to  one  another.  When 
they  are  to  be  ufedas  Carriers,  two  Friends  muft  agree  to 
keep  them,  one  in  London,  and  the  other  at  Guilford,  or 
rffewhere  ;  the  Perfon  that  lives  at  Guilford  muft 
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take  two  or  three  Cocks  or  Hens  that  were  bred  at  his 
Friends  at  L onion,  and  the  other  two  or  three  that  were 
bred  at  Guilford  ;  when  the  Perfon  at  London  has  occafion 
to  fend  anExprefs,  he  muft  rod  up  a  little  piece  of  Iaper, 
and  tie  it  gently  with  a  fmall  String  pais'd  tnro  it  about 
the  Pigeon's  Neck.  But  it  muft  be  obfervM  that  the 
Pigeon  you  defign  to  fend  with  aMelfage,  bekept  pret¬ 
ty  much  in  the  dark,  and  without  Meat,  for  eight  or 
ten  Hours  before  you  turn  them  out,  and  they  will  then 
rife  and  turn  round  till  they  have  found  their  way ,  and 
continue  their  Flight  till  they  have  got  home.  W  ith 
two  or  three  of  theie-Pigeons  on  each  fide,  a  Correfpon- 
dence  might  be  carried  on  in  a  very  expeditious  manner, 
efpecially  in  matters  of  Curiofity,  or  thofe  things  which 
tend  to  publick  Good.  I . know  a  Gentleman  that  has 
let  out  on  a  journey  early  in  the  Morning,  where  it  was 
judged  to  be  dangerous  travelling,  that  has  taken  one  of 
this  fort  of  Pigeons  in  his  Pocket,  and  at  his  Journey's 
End,  which  he  tells  me  was  near  thirty  Miles  diftant  from 
bis  Houfe,  has  turn'd  off  the  Pigeon  and  it  has  been  at 
if  s  feeding  Place  in  nine  or  ten  Minutes,  with  an  account 
of  his  fafety.  In  Turkey  it  is  very  cuftomary  for  thefe  Pi¬ 
geons  to  be  taken  on  board  a  Ship  that  fails,  by  thp  Cap¬ 
tain,  a  nd  if  any  thing  extraordinary  happens  within  the 
diftance  of  6  or  8  Leagues,  the  Pigeon  is  fent  back  with  Ad¬ 
vice,  which  fometimes  may  be  a  means  of  favinga  Ship 
from  being  taken  by  the  Pyrates,  or  other  Enemies,  and 
expedite  Trade. 

The  Barbary  Pigeon,  or  Barb,  is  another  fort,  whofe 
Bill  is  like  that  of  the  Turbit,  i.  e.  fbort  and  thick,  and  a 
broad  and  naked  Circle  of  a  fpungy  white  Subftance  round 
about  the  Eye,  like  that  in  the  Carrier  Pigeon.  The  Iris 
of  the  Eye  is  white,  if  the  Feathers  of  the  Pigeon  are  incli¬ 
ning  to  a  darkifli  Colour;  but  is  red,  if  the  Feathers  are 
white,  as  we  find  in  other  white  Birds. 

Smitersare  another  fort  of  Pigeon,  fupposM  to  be  the  fame 
that  tne  Hollanders  call  Draijers.  This  fort  fhake  their  Wings 
as  they  fly,  and  rife  commonly  in  a  circular  manner 
m  their  night ;  the  Males  for  the  mod:  part  riling  higher 
tpan  the  Females,  and  frequently  falling  and  Happing 
them  with  their  Wings,  which  produces  a  noife  that  one 
n?ay  a  great  way;  from  whence  it  happens  that 
their  Quin  Feathers  are  commonly  broken  or  fhatter'd. 
I  heie  are  almoft like  the  Pigeon  call'd  the  Tumbler;  the 
mncience  chiefly  is,  that  the  Tumbler  isfom£thing  fmal- 
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ler,  and  in  it’s  flight  will  turn  itfelf  backward  over  it’s 
Head.  Thediveriity  of  colours  in  the  Feathers  makes  no 
difference. 

The  Helmet  is  another  kind  of  Pigeon  diftinguiftfd 
from  the  others,  becaufe  it  has  the  Head,  the  Quill  Fea¬ 
thers,  and  the  Tail  Feathers  always  of  one  colour :  Some¬ 
times  black,  fometimes  white,  or  red,  or  blue,  or  yel¬ 
low  ;  but  the  other  Feathers  of  the  Body  are  of  a  different 
colour. 

The  next  Pigeon  I  fhall  take  notice  of,  is  that  which 
is  call'd  the  light  Horfeman  ;  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  crofs 
ffrain  between  a  Cock  Cropper  and  a  Hen  of  the  Carrier 
Breed,  becaufe  they  feem  to  partake  of  both,  as  appears 
from  the  excrefcent  Fleih  on  their  Bills,  and  the  fwell- 
ing  of  their  Crops ;  but  I  am  not  determin'd  concern¬ 
ing  that  point,  nor  can  give  any  good  Judgment  about  it, 
till  I  have  feen  whether  the  Cropper  be  the  Male  or  Fe¬ 
male,  upon  which  depends  a  Debate  in  Natural  Philofo- 
phy,  which  has  not  been  yet  decided;  this  fort  however 
is  reckon'd  the  beft  Breeder,  and  are  not  inclin'd  to  leave 
the  place  of  their  Birth,  or  the  Houfe  where  they  have 
been  accuftom'd. 

The  Baftard-bill  Pigeon  is  another  fort,  which  is  fome- 
what  bigger  than  the  Barb  ary  Pigeon;  they  have  fhort 
Bills,  and  are  generally  faid  to  have  red  Eyes,  but  I  fup- 
pofe  thofe  colour'd  Eyes  are  belonging  only  to  thofe 
which  have  white  Feathers. 

There  is  alio  a  Pigeon  call'd  the  Turner ,  which  is  faid  to 
have  a  tuft  of  Feathers  hanging  backward  on  the  Head, 
which  parts,,  as  Mr.  Ray  fays,  like  a  Horfe's  Main.  - 

There  is  a  fmaller  fort  than  the  former  call'd  the  Finibjn. ] 
but  in  tother  refpedls  like  the  former.  There  is  a  fort 
of  Pigeon  call'd  the  Spot ,  fuppos'd,  and  with  good  Judg¬ 
ment,  £o  take  its  Name  from  the  Spot  on  its  Forehead 
juft  above  its  Bill,  and  the  Feathers  of  its  Tail  always 
of  the  fame  colour  with  the  Spots,  and  all  the  other  Fea* 
thers  are  white. 

Laftly,  I  fhall  take  notice  of  the  Pigeon  call’d  the 
Maw  met,  or  Mahomet,  fuppofed  to  be  brought  from  Turkey ; 
however,  it  is  lingular  for  its  large  black  Eves;  the  o- 
ther  parts  are  like  thofe  of  the  Barbary  Pigeon. 

Thefe  are  the  forts  of  Pigeons  generally  known, 
for  the  large  Italian  Pigeons  are  only  the  larger  Runts ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  diverfitv  of  colours  in 
Pigeons  only  proceed  from  the  diverfity  of  kinds  of 
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Pigeons,  that  couple  with  one  another;  for  I  have 
known  Swine  that  have  been  whole  footed,  that  have 
coupled  with  thofe  that  were  cloven  footed,  and  the 
Pigs  that  were  produced,  were  partaking  of  whole  and 
cloven  Hoofs,  fome  one,  fome  two  cloven  Hoofs,  and 
the  reft  whole  Hoofs. 

Concerning  the  Life  of  a  Pigeon,  Ariftotle  fays,  that  a 
Pigeon  will  live  forty  Years,  but  Albertus  finifhes  the 
Life  of  a  Pigeon  at  twenty  Years;  however  Aldrovandus 
tells  us  of  a  Pigeon,  which  continued  alive  two  and 
twenty  Years,  and  bred  all  that  time  except  the  laft  fix 
Months,  during  which  fpace  it  had  loft  its  Mate,  and 
lived  in  Widowhood.  There  is  a  remarkable  Particular 
mention'd  by  Aldrovandm  relating  to  the  Pigeon,  which 
is,  that  the  young  Pigeons  always  bill  the  Hens  as  often 
as  they  tread  them,  but  the  elder  Pigeons  only  bill  the 
Hens  the  firft  time  before  coupling.  Pliny  and  Athenaus, 
from  Ariftotle ,  tell  us,  that  it  is  peculiar  to  Pigeons  not 
to  hold  up  their  Heads  when  they  drink  as  other  Birds 
and  Fowls  do,  but  to  drink  like  Cattle  by  fucking  with¬ 
out  intermiffton;  it  is  eafily  obferved,  and  worth  Obfer- 
vation. 


To  uiftinguifii  which  are  the  Males  and  Females  among 
Pigeons,  it  is  chiefly  known  by.  the  Voice  and  Cooing; 
the  Female  has  a  fmali  weak  Voice,  and  the  Male  a  loud 
and  deep  Voice. 

The  Flefh  of  Pigeons  is  hard  of  Digeftion,  and  there- 
xore  is  not  judged  a  proper  Supper-meat ;  it  is  laid  to  yield 
a  Melancholy  Juice,  but  if  boyl'd  are  very  tender,  or 
roafted  while  they  are  called  Squabs,  viz-  Pigeons  about 
tour  days  old,  they  are  much  better  for  the  Stomach,  and 
then  commonly  yield,  among  the  Curious  in  eating,  a- 
bout  eighteen  Pence,  or  two  Shillings  a-piece.  The 
Fooa  which  is  generally  given  to  Pigeons  is  Tares ;  but 
wfe  ™ei?  to  mix  Spurry  Seeds  with  it,  or  Buck-Wheat, 
^rvM.CLramS  WOl-rd  (orward  ^eir  breeding,  as  has  been 

are  of  ' a  Pl§eons  are  fed  only  with  Tares,  and 

'°t  mapf.od  k*nd’  we  may  expefc  them  to  breed  nine  or 

aW  nnpn!k-r’  but  fometimes,  perhaps,  not  hatch 
they  Would  wJ1™6’  lf  they  were  in  ful1  Vigour, 

have toS  of  Pigeons  it  is  advifeable  not  to  let  them 
areaT>t  r  -  a,  one  time  than  they  can  eat,  for  they 
apUotofsit  aboutandlofe  a  great  deal  of  it ;  fo  that 

the 
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the  contrivance  of  filling  a  Hone  Bottle  with  their  Meat 
and  putting  the  Mouth  downwards,  fo  that  it  may  come 
within  an  Inch  of  a  Plain  or  Table,  and  will  , 
ply  as  they  feed,  is  much  the  be#  way.  And  their  drink- 
mg-water  fliould  be  difpenfed  to  them  in  the  fame  wav 
out  01  a  Bottle  revers’d  with  the  Mouth  into  a  narrnX 
fhallow  Cifiern ;  but  at  the  fame  time  they  Ihould  not  want 

ter  lTlmenCZ  °,fa  Pra?  of  * there  can  be  no  bet- 

*e£  -A  w  themfelves  in,  for  they  are  of  themfelves 
t  Sirf!  Cuble5  to  contrail  Dirt  and  Fleas.  This  is  what 
I  Aall  fay  of  the  breeding  of  tame  Pigeons  at  prefent. 

As  to  the  preparing  of  Pigeons  for  the  Table  thev 
are  commonly  either  roalied,  boiled,  baked  or  broiled* 
thefe  are  fo  generally  underftood,  that  I  need  not  men¬ 
tion  them,  nor  that  Parfley  is  almoft  become  neceffai  v 
with  them  either  to  be  roafted  or  boiled  in  the  Body  of 
the  Pigeon,  or  put  in  the  Sauces  for  them :  This  every 

aWsn°left  ^nt  thf^I  Llvfer. of  .tbe  Pige°n  fliould  be 
always  left  in  the  Body  of  it,  is  not  known  everv 

where,  otherwife  it  would  not  be  fo  generally  taken  out 

this  fvt1'  1S  I”  ma?y  pIaces  remote  from  London-,  but 
this  may  be,  perhaps,  becaufe  every  one  does  not  know 

that  a  i  lgeon  has  no  Gall.  As  to  particular  ways  of 
Dreffing  of  Pigeons,  there  are  two  or  three  which  I  think 
are  excellent.  The  firli  I  had  from  a  lady  in  Effex,  whom 
I  have  had  occafion  to  mention  in  this  and  other  Works 1 

wu  tha,C  lsJn  relPeft  to  broiling  of  Pigeons  whole’ 
When  the  Pigeon  is  prepared  for  the  Kitchen,  tye  the 
>kin  of  the  Neck  very  tight  with  Pack-thread,  and  put 
nto  the  Body  a  little  Pepper,  Salt,  Butter,  and  a  little 
Water  at  the  Vent,  and  tie  it  upclofe  at  the  Neck,  broil 
i  his  upon  a  gentle  Fire, flo  wring  it  very  well,  and  balling 
t  with  Butter.  When  this  is  brought  to  Table  i? 
irings  it  s  Sauce  in  it  felf. 5  To  thofe  who  are  not  lo-i 
'ers  of  Spice  or  Salt,  the  Butter  and  Water  will  be  fuffici- 
•nt  to  draw  the  Gravy  in  the  Pigeon :  But  a  Pigeon  which 
s  Iplitand  broiled  is  of  a  very  different  Taile  from  this 
nd  not  worthy,  m  my  opinion,  to  be  reckon’d  with  * 

ts  1  / 

Another  way  of  ordering  Pigeons;  which  I  met  with’ 

<y  accident,  and  pleafed  me  as  well  as  feveral  Gentlemen 
n,mn  .mPaP>’>  was,  the  boiling  of  Pigeons  in  Paile  ; 

:  i?  RcCe,lp“he  PeoPIe  £ave  me  for  it,  was,  to  fill  the 

■elly  of  the  Pigeon  with  Butter,  a  little  Water,  fome  Pep- 

per 
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cer  and  Salt,  and  cover  it  with  a  thin  light  Pafte,  and  then 
f0  putina  fine  Linnen  Cloth,  and  boil  it  for  a  time  m 
proportion  to  it’s  bignefs,  and  ferve  it  up.  W  hen  this 
is  cut  open,  it  will  yield  Sauce  enough  of  a  very  agreeable 

Relifh. 


Stewing  of  Pigeons ,  from  Monf.  La 
Fountain^  an  excellent  Cook  in 
Paris. 

Pick  and  wafti  half  a  dozen  Pigeons,  and  lay  them  into 
a  Stew-Pan,  with  a  Pint  or  more  of  good  Gravy,  an 
Onion  cut  final!,  or  three  or  four  large  Shalots,  a 
little  Bunch  of  fweet  Herbs,  forne  Pepper  and  Salt,  a 
Pint  of  Muftirooms  that  have  been  well  clean'd,  and  cut 
into  fmall  Pieces,  and  a  little  Mice  *,  let  thefe  ftew  gently 
till  they  are  tender,  and  add  to  themabout  half  a  Pint  of 
White-Wine  juft  before  you  take  them  off  the  Fire:  Then 
lay  your  Pigeons  in  your  Di(h,  and  brown  your  Sauce  af¬ 
ter  'tis  difcharged  of  the  Bunch  of  fweet  Herbs  and  the 
Spice,  which  ftiould  be  tied  in  a  little  Linnen  Cloth;  pour 
then  your  Sauce  with  the  Muftirooms  over  the  Pigeons, 
and  ftrew  the  whole  over  with  grated  Bread,  giving 
it  a  browning  with  a  red-hot  Iron;  or  the  grated  Bread; 
may  be  omitted.  v 


Another  Way  of  dreffing  Pigeons  from 

the  fame.  ‘ 


TAke  young  Pigeons  and  par-boil  them,  then  chop 
fome  raw  Bacon  very  fmall,  with  a  little  Parftey,  a 
little  fweet  Marjoram,  or  fweet  Bafil,  and  a  fmall 
Onion;  feafon  this  with  Salt  and  Pepper,  and  fill  the  Bo¬ 
dies  of  the  Pigeons  with  it.  When  this  is  done,  ftew  the 
Pigeons  in  Gravy,  or  ftrong  Broth,  with  an  Onion  ftuck 
with  Cloves,  a  little  Verjuice  and  Salt;  when  they  are 

1  enough. 
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them  out  of  the  Liquor,  and  dip  them  in 
Eggs  that  have  been  well  beaten,  and  after  that  roll  them 
m  grated  Bread,  that  they  may  be  cover’d  with  it.  Then 
make  feme  Lard  very  hot,  and  fry  them  in  it  till  they  are 

brown,  and  ferve  them  up  with  fome  of  the  Liquor  they 

were  flew  d  in,  and  fry’d  Parflej. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  Month,  as  Well  as  in  Vecerit- 

fhl’nT.h  ls.C0™m°nlE  ja‘d  UP  in  the  Mud,  and  we  find 
them  there  in  Clufters  folded  one  over  another,  which 

i  iuppo  e  is  the  manner  of  coupling  for  in  the  beginning 
ot  March,  or  end  of  February,  we  fee  young  ones  as  fmail 
as  1  hreads  on  the  edges  of  the  Waters.  I  think  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  Eel  is  viviparous ;  that 
is,  it  brings  it’s  young  ones  perfeftly  framed,  and  does 
not  lay  Spawn  like  other  Fifli :  And  the  Refemblance  the 
Eel  bears  to  that  Filh  which  is  call’d  by  the  Fifhermen 
the  Coney  Filh,  and  is  found  at  this  time  about  the 
Buoy  of  the  Note  full  of  young  ones,  makes  me  the  rather 
conclude  the  Eel  brings  forth  it’s  Young  perfeftly  form’d. 
1  his  Filh  is  not  accounted  wholefome  at  this  time  of  the 
Year  nor  fit  for  eating  till  they  begin  to  run  in  March  ; 

Sr?if°¥  uhat  M,h,avr  to.  fay  l'elan'nS  to  preparing  Eels 
tor  the  Table,  will  be  fet  down  m  the  Month  of  Match. 


FEBRUARY. 


AS  our  Poultry  will  begin  to  lay  plentifully  in  th is 
Month,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  fay  fomething 
of  them  before  we  proceed  to  give  the  Receipts 
for  dreffing  and  preparing  their  Eggs  for  the  Table.  It 
is  neceflary  to  be  known  firfl,  the  Difference  between 
Fowls  and  Birds ;  a  Fowl  always  leads  it’s  young  Ones  to 
the  Meat,  and  a  Bird  carries  the  Meat  to  the  Young  :  For 
this  Reafon,  we  find  that  Fowls  always  make  their  Nefls 
upon  the  Ground,  while  Birds,  for  the  mod  part,  build 
their  Nells  aloft;  fo  then  our  common  Poultry  are  Fowls, 
the  Pheafant,  Partridge,  Peacock,  Turkey,  Bullard,  Quail, 

C  tapwimfy 


10  ’Tie  , 

»h«  D“ki  “vs, S'  s&rsi 

^<fcgHKt2ff-  .he  Poultry  Kind.™. 

4  ri  Lq*  t  t,oVe  faid  above,  to  have  fhort,  ftiong, 

and  foihat  crooked  Bills,  which  are  beft  adapted  to 
„  Grains  of  Corn,  Pulfe,  and  other  Seeds,  which 
is  chiely  what  thefe  Fowls  Feed  upon  ;  and  we  may  ob- 
ferve  that  as  neither  Birds  nor  Fowls  have  .Teeth  to 

-F=gj «i*.  ft 

!i“h "il n:t(hd  h  thick  items  Mufcles,  eW  ™ 
Tto  grind  the  Grains  of  Corn  or  any  hard  Meat 
is  to  gri  which  they  perform  by  the  help  ot 

littl«°Stones  wliich  Birds  and  Fowls  lw^llow  now  and 

5  ind  which  f.pply  *“ 

fprvable  that  Fowls,  for  the  molt  part,  lay  a^  giedtei 
number  of  Eggs  than  Birds,  even  many  more  than  they 
can  fit  upon  at  one  time.  I  have  known  about  thirty 
Bogs  lav’d  by  one  common  Poultry  Hen,  but  it  is  f  1- 
dom  thnanv  Bird  lays  more  than  five  or  fix,  except  the 
Wren  and  the  Tom-tit,  and  the  Pigeon  not  more 
than  two'.  Again,  the  Poultry,  contrary  to  others  of 
the^winged  Race,  are  armed  with  Spurs;  and  it  is  ob- 
fervabie  S  that  the  Cocks  of  the  common  Poultry  difhn- 
euiih  themfelves  from  diurnal  Fowls  by  crowing  or  fing- 
fns  in  the  Night,  as  the  Nightingale  difhnguifties  it  felt 
from  the  reft  of  the  Bird-kind.  As  for  the.  length  of 
Life  in  common  Poultry,  'Aldrovandus  makes  it  to  be  a- 
hout  ten  Years,  but  that  the  Cock  becomes  unfit  for 
the  Hens  when  he  is  four  Years  old ;  and  we  fi^d  by 
experience  the  fame,  as  well  as  that  a  Cock  &ouid  not 
have  more  than  fix  or  feven  Hens,  if  we  expeft  health¬ 
ful  and  ftrong  Broods  of  Chickens.  About  the  Laying- 
time  of  thefe  Fowls,  Spurry  Seed  and  Buck-Wheat  is  am 
excellent  ftrengthening  Food  for  them*  .  f  .  * 

There  is  another  thing  relating  to  Fowls  ot  this  Kina 
well  worthy  obfervation  ;  and  that  is,  of  Capons  be¬ 
ing  made  to  bring  up  a  Brood  of  Chickens  like  a  Hen, 
clucking  of  ’em,  bfooding  them,  and  leading  them  to 
their  Meat,  with  as  much  Care  and  Tendernefs  as  their 
Dams  would  do.  To  bring  this  about,  Jo.  Baptifta  Porta, 
in  lib.  4.  Mag.  Nat .  prefcribes  to  make  a  Capon  very 

tame  and  familiar,  fbas  to  take  Meat  out  of  one’s  Hand  ; 

•  then 
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then  about  Evening-time  pluck  the  Feathers  off  his 
Bread,  and  rub  the  bare  Skin  with  Nettles,  and  then 
put  the  Chickens  to  him,  \vhich  will  prefently  run  un¬ 
der  his  Bread  and  Belly;  the  Chickens  then  rubbing  his 
Bread:  gently  with  their  Heads  perhapsallay  the  dinging 
and  itching  occafioned  by  the  Nettles,  or  perhaps  they 
may  contribute  to  warm  that  part  where  the  Feathers 
are  away ;  however,  the  bare  part  mud  be  rubb'd  with 
Nettles  three  or  four  Nights  fuccefTively,  till  he  begins 
to  love  and  delight  in  the  Chickens. 

When  a  Capon  is  once  accudqmed  to  this  Service,  he 
will  noteafily  leave  it  off;  but  as  foonas  he  has  brought 
up  one  Brood  of  Chickens,  we  may  put  another  tq 
him,  and  when  they  are  fit  to  fhift  for  themfelves,  we 
may  give  him  the  Care  of  a  third. 

The  forts  of  the  Houfe  Pullen,  or  common  Poultry, 
are  many ;  but  as  the  ufe  of  them  for  the  Table  is  the 
fame.  I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  fuch  as  are  of  the 
large  Dunghill  kind,  or  of  the  Hamburg  fort,  of  the 
Game  kind,  and  of  the  fmall  Dutch  kind  ;  which  lad  is 
admired  by  fome  for  the  finenefs  of  their  Flefh,  and  for 
.  being  great  layers,  efpecialiy  in  the  Winter  :  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  larger  fort  fell  the  bed  at  Market,  and 
lay  the  larged  Eggs,  and  therefore  fhould  be  the  mod 
cultivated  about  a  Farm.  As  for  the  Game  Breed,  fome 
fancy  that  their  Flefh  is  more  white  and  tender  than 
the  other  forts;  but  they  are  always  quarrelling,  which 
contributes  to  make  themfelves  and  their  Brood  Weak* 

Where  we  propofe  to  raife  a  large  Stock  of  Poultry, 
we  fhould  be  careful  to  fecure  our  Hen-Houfe  from  Ver¬ 
min  of  all  forts,  and  keep  it  dry  and  clean,  allowing  alfo  as 
much  Air  as  podlble;  for  if  it  is  not  often  clean'd,  the 
feent  of  the  Dung  will  give  your  Fowl  the  Roop:  Sq 
likewife  there  mud  be  eafy  Convenience  for  perch¬ 
ing  of  the  Fowls,  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
Pearches  be  not  placed  over  any  of  the  Hen's  Neds 
which  mud  always  lie  dry  and  clean,  bedded  with  Straw, 
for  Hay  is  apt  to  make  the  fitting  Hens  faint  and  weak. 
When  we  defign  to  fet  a  Hen,  we  fhould  fave  her  Eggs 
in  dry  Bran,  and  when  fhe  clucks,  put  no  more  in  her 
Ned  than  fhe  can  well  cover;  for  as  to  certain 
numbers  to  be  more  lucky  in  hatching  there  is 
nothing  in  that  :  And  if  we  fat  Fowls,  then 
life  the  method  preferibed  in  my  Country  Gentleman 
mi  Farmers  Monthly.  Direffo?  in  the  Month  of  January,  which 

is. 
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is  much  the  heft  way  of  any  that  has  yet  been  tdif co¬ 
vered.  In  the  choice  of  Fowls  for  eating,  thofe  which 
are  white  feather'd  and  white  iegg'd,  are  much  tender¬ 
er  and  finer  in  their  Flefh  than  thofe  of  other  Colours, 
and  are  much  weaker;  for  which  reafon,  thofe  who  un¬ 
derstand  Cocking,  do  not  approve  of  fuch  as  happen 
to  be  white  feather’d:  and  thofe  which  are  black  Fea¬ 
ther’d,  are  accounted  the  hotteft  and  moft  fiery,  and 
their  Flefh  is  coarfer  than  in  other  Fowls.  But  let  us 
now  come  to  the  ufe  of  the  Flefh  of  thefe  Fowls,  which 
is  either  eaten  roafted,  boiled^  fricafled,  baked,  or  broil¬ 
ed  either  flit  or  whole.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Flefh 
of  thefe  Fowls  or  Chickens  boiied  is  more  eafily  digeft- 
ed  than  the  Flefh  of  thofe  that  are  roafted,  and  the 
Flefh  of  the  Legs  is  more  eafy  of  Digeftion  than  that  of 
the  Breaft.  Mr.  Ray  takes  notice,  that  thofe  parts  of  Fowls, 
which  are  continually  in  A<ftion,  are  efteerrfd  the  beft, 
for  which  reafon  he  prefers  the  Legs  of  tame  Fowls,  and 
what  we  call  the  Wings  in  wild  Fowl,  that  is,  the  fleftiy 
part  on  the  Breaft.  Gefner  and  Atdrovandm  have  both  large¬ 
ly  treated  of  the  ufe  of  the  Flefh  and  Eggs  of  thefe  Fowls, 
but  I  believe  fome  of  the  following  Receipts  for  drefling 
them,  will  not  be  unacceptable,  they  being  more  adapted 
to  the  tafte  of  our  Times. 

I  fhall  begin  with  fome  curious  ways  of  drefling  of 
Eggs,  which  I  had  from  a  Gentleman  of  Bruffcls,  who  had 
polle&ed  them  from  moft  parts  of  Europe. 


Fir  ft  iV ay  of  dr  effing  of  Eggs. 


BOil  your  Eggs  till  they  are  hard,  and  cut  the  Whites 
only  into  Rings  or  large  pieces;  then  cut  fome  Par- 
fley,  and  Onions  fmall,  and  flew  them  with  a  little 
Salt,  Pepper,  and  Nutmeg  in  half  a  Pint  of  Water,  till 
the  Onion  and  Parfley  is  tender  ;  when  this  is  done,  put 
Hi  your  Eggs  well  flower’d,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  hot, 
put  naAf  a  Pint  of  Cream  to  them,  and  thicken  them  for 
av  the  Table.  The  Yolks  may  he  fry’d  to  garnifh 
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Second  Way  of  preparing  of  Eggs. 

y9^r  ES§S  bard  as  before,  and  cut  the  Whitts," 
likewife  as  dire&ed  in  the  above  Receipt,  and  then 
prepare  fome  Gravy,  a  bunch  of  fweet  Herbs,  a  lit- 
<  5-  fonie  Lemon  Peel,  fome  Jamaica  Pepper  beaten 

imall,  an  Onion  fhred  fmall,  and  let  thefe  flew  together 
tiii  it  is  fufficiently  feafon'd  ;  after  which,  ftrain  it  off, 
and  put  m  the  Eggs  to  heat  them  thoroughly,  and  then 
thicken  the  whole  with  burnt  Butter. 


Third  Way  of  preparing  of  Eggs  * 

BReak  fome  Eggs,  beat  them  well,  and  feafon  them  with 
Salt  and  fome  Jamaica  Pepper  finely  powder ’d,  then 
make  iome  Butter  very  hot  in  a  Pan,  and  pour  in 
the  Mixture  to  fry,tillit  is  hard  enough  to  hold  together  3 
then  it  mult  be  taken  out,  and  cut  into  feveral  Pieces, 

ffceceipt^  wxt^^ie  ^ame  ^ai^ce  directed  in  the  foregoing 


Fourth  Way  of  dreffing  of  Eggs . 

TAkethe  Hearts  of  two  or  three  Cabbage  Lettuces,  a 
little  Sorrel,  Parfley,  Cherville,  and  a  large  Mufli- 
room,  put  them  in  Water  over  the  Fire  till  they 
are  tender,  then  chop  them  together  very  fmall  with  fome 
Yolks  of  hard  Eggs,  and  feafon  the  whole  with  Salt,  Pep¬ 
per  or  Nutmeg ;  and  when  the  Mafs  is  well  mixt  together, 
put  them  in  paffe,  making  them  into  fmall  flat  Puffs,  and 
ry  them.  This  may  be  diverfify'd,  by  adding  fome  lweet 
erbschop  d  fmall  to  the  Mixture,  before  it  is  put  into 
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Fifth  Way  ofdrefjing  of  Eggs. 

BEat  as  many  Eggs  as  you  think  convenient,  and  at  the 
fame  time  fqueeze  the  Juice  of  an  Orange  among 
them  ;  being  well  beaten,  feafon  them  with  a  little 
Salt,  then  take  a  Stew-Pan,  and  if  it  is  aFaB-day,  put  feme 
Butter  into  it  and  pour  in  your  Eggs,  keeping  them  Bir¬ 
ring  continually  over  the  Fire  till  they  are  enough,  then 
pour  them  into  a  Plate  upon  Sippets.  But  on  Flefti-days, 
inBead  of  Butter  ufeBrong  Gravy.  or  onFifh-days  fome 
Mufhroom  Gravy  may  be  ufed  inBead  pf  Butter,  or  with 
it. 


Sixth  Way  of  ordering  of  Eggs. 

BOil  Eggs  till  they  are  hard,  peel  them,  and  cut  them 
length-ways,  then  quarter  each  half,  and  dip  the  fe- 
veral  quarters  in  Batter  made  of  Flower,  Eggs  and 
milk;  fry  them  then  in  Butter  very  hot,  over  a  quick  Fire, 
and  lay  them  a  while  before  the  Fire  to  drain.  In  the 
mean  while  prepare  for  them  the  following  Sauce  of  burnt 
or  brown  Butter,  feafoned  with  fweet  Herbs,  Salt,  Pep¬ 
per,  Nutmeg,  and  a  little  Elder  Vinegar,  with  fome  Mufh- 
rooms  BewJd,  and  haftfd ;  and  garnilh  your  Difli,  or 
Plate,  with  fry’d  Bread,  Pariley,  and  fry'd  Mufhrooms. 

Thefe  are  a  few  out  of  many  Receipts,  which  the  above 
Gentleman  gave  me. and  may  ferve  as  Directions  for  many 
others;  for  by  what  I  can  find,  all  the  others  depend  upon 
the  fame  Principles.  The  variation  of  thefe  depends 
upon  the  variety  of  TaBes  :  Some  like  Amletts,  orFrazes 
of  Eggs,  with  Bacon,  or  with  Clary,  or  other  high-taBed 
Herbs,  which  every  good  Houfewife  knows  howto  dired. 
The  fame  Gentleman  obferves,  that  Amletts  with  boiled 
Artichoke  Bottoms  flie  d,  Amletts  with  the  Tops  of  boil'd 
Afparagus,  green  Peafe  boiled,  Muflirooms  Bew'd  and 
ilic  d  o.r  Truffles,  thefe  he  tells  me  are  extraordinary. 

As 
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As  to  the  par ticulars. relating  to  the  dreffing  of  fatted 
Fowls,  the  methods  which  moll  agree  with  my  Palate,  and 
have  been  admired  by  the  beft  judges  of  my  Acquaint 
tance,  are  the  following,  which  I  had  from  France. 


To  drefs  a  Capon-)  or  other  Fowl. 

i  . 

WHen  your  Fowl  is  trufs'd  for  Roafting,  cover  the 
Breaftwitha  thin  ilice  of  fat  Bacon,  and  put  an 
Onion  ftuck  with  Cloves  into  the  Belly,  with 
fomeSalt  and  Pepper;  when  it  is roafted  enough,  take  off 
the  Bacon,  and  ftrew  it  with  grated  Bread,  till  it  is  brown. 
This  is  eaten,  either  with  Orange  Juice  and  Salt,  or  if  Oy 
riersareathand,as  they  are  about  many  Farms  in  England;, 
they  may  be  ftew'd  gently,  with  a  little  white  Wine,  Spice* 
and  a  little  Butter,  which  will  make  an  agreeable  Sauce 
for  it.  Orelfe  it  may  be  eaten  with  a  very  good  Sauce, 
which  I  have  often  met  with,  and  have  lik'd  as  Well, 
which  is  made  with  fmall  Beer  and  Water,  equal  quanti¬ 
ties,  an  Onion  flic'd,  fome  Pepper  and  Salt,  and  about  an 
Ounce  of  Flefh,  either  of  Mutton  or  Beef,  to  boil  till  it 
comes  to  about  half,fuppofing  at  firft  atis  hot  above  half 
a  Pint;  and  at  fome  places,  inftead  of  Mutton,  this 
Sauce  has  been  only  made  of  the  Neck  of  a  Fowl.  This 
Sauce,  in  my  Opinion,  has  a  very  rich  Tafte,  and  has  been 
well  approv'd  of  by  fome  curious  Travellers:  Where  we 
could  have  this,  we  rather  chofe  it  than  Wine  Sauce.  Ca¬ 
pons,  Pullets,  or  others  of  this  fort  of  Fowl,  may  be  alfo 
larded  with  Bacon,  if  they  are  roafted ;  but  the  Gentleman 
aforefaid,  who  gave  me  this  Receipt,  told  me  that  no 
Water-Fowl  muft  be  larded  with  Bacon. 

To  farce  or  fluff  a  Fowl.  From  Mr. 

Agneau. 

A  /  ^en  y°ur  *s  ma^e  readyfor  Roalling,  take 
V  V  the  Liver  boil'd,  a  Shallot,  a  little  Fat  of  Bacon, 
fome  grated  Bread,  the  Bottom  of  a  boil'd  Artichoke,  and 
fome  Mufliroomsj  chop  thefe  very  finally  and  make  a 

forc'd 
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forc’d  Meat  of  them,  feafon’d  with  Salt  and  Spices  at  plea: 
fure  ;  fill  the  Belly  of  the  Bowl  with  this,  and  then  trufsit^. 
covering  the  Bread  with  a  thin  dice  of  fat  Bacon,  and  o- 
ver  that  put  a  piece  of  writing  Paper.  Road  this,  and 
ferve  it  up  with  the  following  Sauce  :  Make  a  hafh  of 
Muflirooms,  an  Anchovy,  a  few  Capers  and  fome  Gravy, 
Boiled  together  with  fuch  Seafoning  as  you  approve,  the 
Sauce  fnould  be  thicken'd  or  brown'd,  and  it  is  fit  for  the 
Table. 

i’  •’  "  ^ 

To  fa  ret  Fowls  another  way.  From 

the  fame. 

TAke  Pullets  and  road  them,  then  take  the  Plefli  of 
the  Breaft,  and  mince  itfmall,  with  fome  Pat  of  Ba¬ 
con  boiled,  a  few  .Muflirooms,  a  little  Onion  and 
Parfley,  and  fome  Crumbs  of  Bread  foak’d  inCream over 
a  gentle  Fire ;  when  all  thefe  are  well  minc’d,  add  the  Y oiks 
of  two  or  three  Eggs,  and  mix  all  together  ;  then  with 
this  forced  Meat  fill  the  Bread:  of  the  Fowls  in  their  proper 
lhape,  and  beat  fome  Whites  of  Eggs  to  go  over  them,  arid 
then  cover  them  thick  with  Crumbs  of  Bread,  having  firil 
laid  your  Fowls  commodioufly  in  a  Difh,  and  then  put 
them  in  the  Oven  till  they  have  taken  a  fine  brown  Colour. 
If  you  have  more  of  this  farc’d  Meat  than  you  ufe  in  making 
good  the  Fowls,  either  make  it  into  Balls  and  fry  them, 
or  elfemakea  Batter  of  Eggs,  Milk,  and  Wheat  Flower, 
and  dip  fmall  parcels  of  the  Farce  into  it  to  fry  for  gar- 
niflung.  You  may  make  a  Sauce  to  thefe  farc’d  Fowls 
with  dew’d  Mufhrooms  tofs’d  up  with  Cream,  the  fame 
may  be  done  with  Turkeys,  Pheafants,  &c. 

’•  ■*  •  •  .  U  N  *  V 

To  make  a  brown  or  white  Fricaffee  of 
Chickens.  From  the  fame. 

S Trip  the  Chickens  of  their  Skins  as  foon  as  they  are 
kill  d,  and  when  they  are  drawn  cut  their  Wings, 
Legs,  and  mod  fleflily  parts  in  Pieces,  then  fry  them  a  little 
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buffer  and  Gravy  for  a  brown  Fricaflee,  or  Butter  and 

G\TJ°W  w‘te  Fri- f66  5  t0  eith«  of  thefe  add  J 

Glais  of  white  Wine,  with  a  Seafoning  of  Salt  Petmer 
Nutmeg,  Cherville  cut  fmall,  and  thrfe  or  four  yowg 
Onions  whole,  that  they  may  be  withdrawn  when  the 

rricalTeeisenough  t  Then  brown  the  Sauce  with  fome  of 
the  fame  Lard  the  Chickens  were  fryed  in  and  thicken  if 
with  burnt  Flower  to  this  you  may  add  fry'd  or  ilew  d 
Mulhrooms.  .  But  for  a  white  Fricalfee,  inftead  of  The 
wn  ?lWt!th  the  karda"d  burnt  Flower,  thicken  he 

a  iittle  Venice 

Fat  as  much  as  nniV enough,  take  off  the 
as  much  as  polTible,and  tofs  it  up  with  Cream  •  t-hlc 

will  ferve  to  fricaffee  Rabbits.  P  ^ream>  this 

^enf5  anc*  on  I  have  eaten  very  good  Soups 

abroad,  that  were  made  without  any  Flefh.  And  as  that 

“SmS  in.  England,  I  thought  it  Tonveniem 
mg  over  the  Receipts  with  me,  that  we  mav  know 
ow  to  make  the  heft  of  every  thing  about  a  Farm. 

To  make  Fijh-Gravy  for  Soup s. 

TO  make  this  Filli-Gravy,  which  may  ferve  for  a  Foun- 
dation  of  all  Fifli  Soups,  take  Tench  or  Eels  or 

wel" ’with  thfr°m  IIlld'  a?d.  their  °utfides  fcour'd 

a  Kettle  with  WtlfPU  lc°'?t  tbT  GilIs>  and  P«  them 
m  a  Kettle  with  Water,  Salt,  a  bunch  of  Rveet  Herbs 

atlf1  Z'Znt  WIth#C1?VeS  ■  boil  thefe  an  houl  and 
a  halt,  and  then  ftrain  off  the  Liquor  thro’  a  Cloth;  add 

W  this  the  Peelings  of  Mulhrooms  welLwalhM,  or  Mu- 

flirooms  themfelves  cut  fmall;  boil  thefe  together  and 

ftrain  the  Liquor  thro  a  Sieve  into  a  Stew-Pan  upon 

feme  burnt  or  fry’d  Flower,  and  a  little  Lemon’  whkh 

°?nf''ender  ,c  of  a  good  Colour,  and  delicate  Fla- 

the  Paw/  |  S°UpS’-  wblcb  ma>r  be  varied  according  to 

InlT  nt-  ’  hy  P-um"?  ,m  Pot-Herbs  and  Spices  to  every 

maL  aiklngf;  ,tbls. Wlil  keeP  g°°d  fome  time.  When  you 
make  “f  °f  this  into  Soup,  remember  to  put  a  Glafs  of 
white  Wine  into  your  Soup  a  little  beforeyou  ferve  it. 
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A  Foundation  for  Herb  Soup . 


J-f'Ake  a  quantity  of  good  Herbs,  fuch  “Cheitille, 
I  ’  Sninaae  Sallery,  Leeks,  Beet-Cards,  and  fuch  like, 
vmh  two  or  three  large  Crufts  of  Bread,  fome  Butter,  a 
bu  ch  of  fweet  Herbs,  and  a  little  Salt;  put  thefe,  with 
a  moderate  quantity  of  Water,  .into  a  Kettle,  and  boil 
‘fem  an  hour  and  half,  and  drain  off  the  liqupr  thro  a 
Sieve,  and  it  will  be  a  good  Foundation  for  Soups,  eith-i 
of  Afparagus  Buds,  Lettuce,  or  any  other  kind  fit  for 
Lent  or  Fait- Days.  Thefe  Herb  Soups  are  fometimes  length¬ 
ened  with  two  or  three  Yolks  of  Eggs,  a  litt»e  before  they 

are  ferv'd  to  the  Table.  _  .  . 

As  in  this  Month  there  is  plenty  of  Oranges,  fo  it  is  a 
proper  Seafon  to  make  Orange  W ine,  which  is  a  moil  plea- 
fant  and  refrefning  Liquor  in  the  Summer  Seaion.  Ihe 
following  Receipt  is  an  approved  one  for  it. 


To  make  Orange  Wine .  From  Mrs .  E.  B. 

TAke  twenty  Gallons  of  Water,  and  forty  Pounds  of 
fine  Sugar,  mix  thefe  together,  boil  and  clarify  it: 
with  the  Whites  of  Eggs:  againft  this  is  done,  have  two 
hundred  middling  Oranges,  pared  fo  thin  that  no.  White: 
appear  upon  the  Rinds;  and  as  foon  as  the  Syrup  is  taken 
off  the  Fire,  put  the  Peels  of  five  and  twenty  Oranges  in¬ 
to  it;  and  when  the  Liquor  is  quite  cold,  put  in  the  Juice; 
of  the  Oranges,  with  fome  frefh  Ale-Yeaft  fpread  upon  a 
warm  Toaft  of  white  Bread;  let  this  work  two  days,  and 
then  put  it  into  the  Vefifel  or  Cask,  adding  at  the  fame  time, 
two  Gallons  of  white  Fort  Wine;  and  then  to  every  Gal¬ 
lon  of  Liquor,  add  an  Ounce  of  Syrup  of  Citron,  or  Sy¬ 
rup  of  Lemon,  and  in  two  Months  time  it  will  be  fit  to 
bottle. 

In  this  Month  it  may  not  be  unneceffary  to  obferve 
that  Oranges  are  declining,  andwafie  apace;  but  they  are 
commonly  very  cheap,  and  therefore  fuch  as  have  a  great 

Call 
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Call  for  Orange-peel,  as  Confe&ioners,  now  buy 
them  in  quantities;  but  a  little  Carriage  by  Land  will 
contribute  to  their  quicker  decay.  The  Orange,  tho’  it  is 
not  found  in  every  Garden,  yet  I  efteem  it  as  a  neceflary 
Fruit  in  many  Cafes,  and  what  a  Family  can  hardly  be 
without;  and  truly  confidering  how  good  Oranges  we 
might  have  in  our  Gardens,  and  how  eafily  they  may¬ 
be  cultivated  againft  Garden-walls,  I  much  wonder  that 
they  are  not  more  generally  planted  with  us.  There  is 
a  very  good  Inftance  of  their  profpering  well  againft  a 
Wall,  and  thriving  in  the  natural  Ground,  at  Mr.  H?n- 
tber%  a  curious  Gentleman  at  Tmttenbam,  which  Trees  bear 
very  well,  and  bring  very  large  Fruit. 

Rut  as  I  have  obferv'd  above,  that  this  is  the  Seafon 
when  foreign  Oranges  are  generally  in  the  greateft  plen¬ 
ty  about  London,  it  is  a  good  time  to  preferve  their  Juice; 
especially  it  may  prove  ufefulto  fuch  as  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  vending  Punch  in  large  Quantities,  or  for  fuch  who 
find  that  Liquor  agreeable  to  them  :  For  tho'  I  have  known 
feveral  who  have  exprefs'd  the  Juice  of  Oranges  and  Le¬ 
mons,  and  bottled  it  up  againft  a  dear  Time,  yet  fuch  Juice 
has  turn'd  to  be  of  a  very  difagreeable  Sournefs  inaihort 
feafon.  The  Method  which  I  have  taken  to  preferve  this 
Juice  to  be  ufed  in  Punch,  was  to  exprefs  the  Juice,  and 
pafs  it  thro'  a  Jelly-bag,  with  about  two  Ounces  of  double 
refined  Loaf-Sugar  to  each  Pint  of  Juice,  and  a  Pint  of 
Brandy,  or  Arrack  ;  bottle  this  up,  and  cork  it  well  with 
found  Corks,  and  you  may  keep  it  a  Year.  Before  you 
pafs  this  Liquor  thro'  the  Bag,  you  may  put  about  the 
Rind  of  two  Oranges  to  fteep  for  two  Hours,  into  each 
Quart  of  Liquor,  which  will  give  it  a  rich  Flavour. 
When  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  it  for  Punch,  it  is  at 
the  difcretion  of  the  maker  to  add  what  quantity  of 
Brandy,  or  Arrack,  he  thinks  proper,  only  remember¬ 
ing  that  there  is  already  a  Pint  in  each  Bottle.  This 
may  be  of  good  advantage  to  Inn-keepers.„  &e.  who 
live  remote  from  London'-,  and  by  this  way  they  need  not 
run  the  hazard  of  lofing  this  fort  of  Fruit,  by  bruif- 
ing  or  roting,  which  they  will  be  fubjeft  to,  if  they 
are  not  well  pack’d,  aud  have  bad  Roads.  And  befides, 
confidering  the  vaft  difference  that  there  is  in  the  Price 
of  Oranges,  fo  much,  that  at  fome  Seafonsyou  muftpay 
as  much  for  one,  as  will  at  another  timepurchafe  neari 
Dozen,  it  is  the  beft  to  confider  of  this  when  they  are 
St  the  cheapeft  Price.  We  may  like  wife  ufe  the  fameMe^ 

P  z  thod 
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thod  with  Lemons  j  but  it  is  not  convenient  to  fteep 
any  of  the  Peels  in  the  Liquor,  for  they  will  give  it  a 
difagreeable  Flavour.  But  it  is  to  be  underftood  alto, 
that  Lemons  are  to  be  met  with  in  perfection  all  the 
Year  ;  only  this  Seafon  they  are  at  the  cheapeft  Price. 
The  Peel  of  an  Orange  or  two  may  be  put  to  each  Quar  t 
of  Juice,  to  fteep  as  above  directed,  bruifing  every  piece 
of  Peel  as  you  put  it  into  the  Juice.  Note,  that  the  Le¬ 
mon  and  Orange  Juice  mull  not  be  mix’d  together  in  the 
fame  Bottles. 


MARC  H. 


THIS  Month  all  forts  of  Pond-filli  are  in  Seafon  \ 
viz.  the  Jack,  the  Carp,  the  Tench,  the  Perch 
and  the  Eel  y  but  it  muft  be  noted,  that  both  the  Males 
and  Females  of  every  kind  of  Fifh  are  in  their  greateft  Per¬ 
fection  before  the  Spawning-time,  and  they  are  fick 
and  unwholefom  for  three  Weeks  after  Spawning.  The 
Eel,  indeed,  has  not  yet  been  known  to  lay  any  Spawn, 
but  is  likely  to  be  Viviparous,  as  I  have  mention’d  in 
the  Month  of  January.  The  Jack,  or  Pike,  this  Month 
runs,  as  the  Sportfmen  call  it that  is,  they  retire  into 
the  Ditches,  if  there  are  any  in  their  way,  and  feed  up* 
on  Frogs  *,  or  elle  in  warm  Days,  lie  upon  the  top  of 
the  Waters  and  are  eaftly  taken  by  Snares :  However, 
they  are  this  Month  full  row’d,  and  are  then  in  their 
greateft  Strength,  and  in  the  beft  condition  for  the  Ta¬ 
ble.  We  judge  thofe  are  the  beft  which  are  broad-back’d, 
and  deep  Fifh ;  for  thofe  that  are  long  and  ilender,  have 
not  their  Flefti  firm,  which  is  reckon’d  the  Perfection  of 
a  Fifh*  The  way  of  preparing  this  Fifh  in  the  beft  man¬ 
ner,  in  my  Opinion,  if  it  is  large,  is  to  roaft  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  following  Receipt,  which  I  had  from  Mr.  John 
Hughs,  an  excellent  Cook  in  Union . 

XJKT  HE  N  a  Jack  or  Pike  is  difcharged  of  its  Scales  and 
Entrails,  and  well  clean’d,  prepare  a  Mixture  in  the 
following  manner,  to  be  few’d  up  in  the  Belly  of  the 
rilh  :  Take  of  grated  Bread  about  one  third  part:  the  Ri¬ 
ve  t? 
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vet,  or  Liver  of  the  Fifh  cut  fmall,  with  Oyllers  chopp'd, 
or  the  Flefh  of  Eels  cut  fmall ;  mix  thefe  with  three  or 
four  Eggs  butter’d  in  a  Sauce-pan,  to  which  add  Pepper 
and  Salt,  with  fome  dry'd  Sweet  Morjoram  well  pouder  d, 
or  fuch  other  Sweet-herbs  as  are  moll  grateful  to  the  Pa- 
late,  with  an  Anchovy  fhred  fmall,  nil  the  Belly  of  the 
Fifh  with  the  Preparation,  and  few  it  up.  When  this  is 
done,  cut  two  fmall  Laths  of  Willow,  or  any  other  Wood, 
except  Deal,  or  fuch  as  has  a  Turpentine  Juice  in  it,  of 
the  length  of  the  Fifh,  and  lay  the  Fifh  upon  the  Spit, 
with  the  two  Laths  upon  the  Fifh,  and  bind  them  toge- 
ther  with  a  Fillet  of  Linnen,  aboutc-an  Inch  wide,  which 
muft  be  wrapp'd  round  them  in  a  Screw-like  manner, 
and  then  laid  down  to  the  Fire,  and  balled  very  well 
with  Butter,  and  drudged  with  Crumbs  of  Bread,  and 
the  fame  fort  of  Sweet-herbs  that  were  ufed  in  the  Mix¬ 
ture  above-mention'd.  Where  you  have  not  the  conve- 
niency  of  Oyilers,  or  Eels,  to  compofe  the  afore-mention  \1 
Mixture,  you  may  add  a  larger  quantity  of  butter'd  Eggs. 
Where  there  is  the  conveniency  pf  an  Oven,  we  may 
bake  fuch  a  Fifh  with  lefs  trouble  than  roafKng  it  ;  and 
in  that ^ cafe  rub  the  outfide  with  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and 
roll  it  in  fome  of  the  Mixture  above-mention'd,  the  An¬ 
chovy  and  butter'd  Eggs  excepted,  putting  fome  Vinegar 
and  Butter  in  the  Pan.  The  Sauce  to  this  Fifh  is  Butter 
melted,  a  little  White-wane,  mix'd  with  a  third- 
part  of  feafon'd  Beef  Gravy,*  a  Spoonful  or  two 
of  Mufhroom  Ketchup,  and  an  Anchovy  or  two 
dilfolved. 

The  fmaller  Sort  of  thefe  Fifh,  i.  e.  fuch  as  are  about  a 
Foot  long,  are  moll  commonly  boiled,  but  they  will  do 
well  baked,  as  above  directed.  The  fame  Sauce  may  be 
ufed  with  the  boil'd  Fifh;  or  inllead  of  Beef  Gravy,  may 
be  ufed  the  Mufhroom  Gravy,  as  dire&ed  in  this  Work, 
which  will  have  a  much  finer  Relifh  than  the  Beef  Gravy. 

In  this  Month  likewife,  the  Carp  is  fit  for  the  Table, 
and  is  commonly  much  admir'd,  if  it  be  well  llew'd;  o- 
therwife  I  think  it  makes  but  an  indifferent  Difh.  being 
a  Fifh  full  of  Crofs-bones.  The  Head  is  accounted  much 
the  bell  part  of  the  Fifh,  and  is  therefore  preiented  as 
a  Compliment  to  the  greateft  Stranger  at  the  Table.  The 
Carp,  as  it  is  a  Fifh  which  thrives  bell  in  black,  deep. 
Handing  Waters,  is  therefore  commonly  given  to  talle 
of  the  Mud  ;  but  to  cure  this,  thofe  Carps  you  intend 
f&x  theTablefhould  be  put  into  a  clear  Water  for  a  Week 

before 
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before  you  ufe  them,  that  they  may  purge  themfelves. 
You  may  keep  two  Brace  of  large  Carps  well  enough  in 
a  two-dozen  Hamper,  plung’d  into  any  part  of  a  River 
where  there  is  a  clear  Stream,  or  Trench  that  is  fed  by  a 
Spring,  and  they  will  become  of  an  extraordinary  fweet 
Tafte.  And  fo  we  may  do  with  Tench  and  Eels,  when 
we  catch  them  in  foul  feeding  Waters,  When  yourFifh 
are  thus  purified,  drefs  your  Carps  after  the  following 
manner : 

To  Stew  Carp  or  Tench. 

TAke  a  Brace  of  live  Carps,  fcale  them,  gut  and  wadi 
them,  and  bleed  them  in  the  Tails,  fo  that  the  Blood 
be  not  loft;  for  according  to  all  the  Receipts  for  Hew¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  Fifh,  the  Blood.  however  fmall  the  Quan¬ 
tity  is  of  it,  muft  make  part  of  the  Sauce  :  Lay  thefe  in 
a  Stew-pan  with  the  Blood,  a  Pint  of  Beef  Gravy,a  Pint 
of  Claret,  a  large  Onion  ftuck  with  Cloves,  three  large 
Anchovies,  a  Stick  of  Horfe-radifh  diced,  the  peel  of  half 
a  large  Lemon,  Pepper  and  Salt  at  pleafpre,  a  Bunch  of 
Sweet-herbs,  two  or  three  Spoonfuls  of  Vinegar.  This 
Liquor  fhould  nearly  cover  the  Carps  ;  fo  that  if  the 
Gravy  and  Claret,  mention’d  above,  be  not  fuffieient,  add 
equal  quantities  of  each  till  you  have  enough ;  cover  this 
clofe,  and  fet  the  Stew-pan  over  a  gentle  Fire,  till  the 
lower-fide  of  the  Fifh  are  dew’d  enough ;  then  turn  them, 
and  keep  them  ftewing  as  before,  clofe  cover’d,  till  they 
are  enough;  after  which,  lay  them  in  a  Difh  upon  Sippets 
ot  rry’d  Bread,  and  ftrain  off  the  Sauce,  to  be  thicken’d 
and  brown’d  with  burnt  Butter.  This  muft  be  poured 
oyer  the  Fifh,  and  the  Difh  garn  idl’d  with  the  Row  or 
Milt,  Barberries,  and  Lemons  diced. 

The  fame  Method  is  alfo  ufed  for  ftewing  of  large 
Roach,  Dace,  and  Chubb  ;  but  a  Tench  dew’d  this  way, 
is  much  better  than  a  Carp.  The  Back  of  this  Fifh,  and 
tne  Head,  are  the  Pieces  which  are  mod  in  efteem. 

it  is  worth  our  remark,  that  when  we  find  our  Tench 
cover  d  with  black  Scales,  they  will  always  tafte  muddy, 
which  is  the  fault  of  the  River-Tench  about  Cambridge ; 
bat  where  we  find  Tench  of  a  golden  Colour,  we  are  fure 
°  fdh,  that  will  eat  fweet  without  the  trouble  of 

putting  em  into  clear  Water  to  purify. 
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As  there  is  fonts  trouble  in  the  dreffing  of  this  Fifh, 
they  may  be  flew’dthe  Night  before  they  are  to  be  eaten* 
and  will  keep  very  well;  and  half  an  hour  before  they 
are  to  be  fervid  up,  fet  them  over  the  Fire  to  be  thorough¬ 
ly  hot,  and  then  brown  their  Sauce  as  before  directed? 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  to  bake  thefe  Fifh  with  the 
above  Ingredients  is  as  good  a  Way  as  the  Hewing  them. 
It  is  likewife  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  all  Fifh  which 
<  keep  a  long  time  alive  out  of  Water,  will  ficken,  and 
5]}eif  become  unfirm  by  lying  in  the  Air*  therefore, 
if  Fifh  are  to  be  fent  a  long  Journey,  or  kept  a  Day  be¬ 
fore  they  are  drefl,  kill  them  as  foon  as  they  are  taken  out 
of  the  Water,  and  the  Flefh  will  be  firm. 

I  Ml  add  one  thing  more  concerning  the  boyling  of 
Filh,  which  was  communicated  to  me  by  a  very  ingeni¬ 
ous  Gentleman,  who  has  made  Fifhing  his  Study  for  many 
Years :  He  fays,  that  the  Goodnefs  of  boil’d  Fifh  confifls 
chiefly  in  the  Firmnefs  of  the  Flefh  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  that  the  Fifh  parts  eafily  from  the  the  Bone  5  to  do 
which,  he  dire&s  to  kill  the  Fifh  immediately  after  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  Water  5  and  when  you  defign  to 
boil  Jem,  put  a  large  handful  of  Salt  into  about  two  or 
three  quarts  of  Water,  and  fo  in  proportion:  Put  in  the 
Fifh  while  the  Water  is  cold  ;  then  fet  them  over  the 
Fire,  and  make  them  boil  as  quick  as  poflible,  without 
any  Cover  over  the  Pan.  This  is  approved  to  do  very 
well.  This  Receipt  is  particularly  good  for  boiling  of 
Flounders.  His  Receipt  for  Sauce  for  boil’d  Fifh,  is  the 
following. 

Sauce  for  boil’d  Fifh. 

TAke  Beef-Gravy,  an  Onion,  a  little  White-wine, 
fome  Horfe-radifh  fliced,  Lemon  Peel,  an  Anchovy, 
a  Bunch  of  Sweet  herbs,  boil  them  well  together,- and 
ftrain  off  the  Liquor,  then  put  a  Spoonful  of  Mufhroom 
Ketchup  to  it,  and  thicken  it  with  Butter  mix’d  with 
Flower  :  or  for  Faft-days  the  Gravy  may  be  omitted,  and 
in  the  place  of  it  put  Mufhroom-Gravy,  or  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  of  Mufhroom-Ketchup,  or  fome  of  the  Fifh-Gravy 
mention  d  in  February  which  is  good  to  put  in  Sauce  for 
any  fort  of  Fifh, 
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As  this  is  the  Month  when  Eels  begin  to  be  good,  I 
(hall  give  two  or  three  Receipts  for  the  Drefljng  ot 
them  in  the  bell  manner :  The  foil  for  Reading  of  Eels, 
or  Pitch-cotting  them,  I  had  from  the  Crown  at  Bafim- 
Stoke  fome  Years  ago;  and  that  for  Collaring  ot  Eels, 
from  Mr.  Hughs,  a  celebrated  Cook  in  London.  But 
T  (hall  firft  obferve,  that  the  Silver  Eel  is  coilnted  the 
belt  ;  and  that  all  fuch  as  lie  and  feed  in  clear  Streams 
may  be  ufed  without  purging  them,  as  I  have  directed 
above;  but  all  Pond-Eels  mull  be  put  into  clear  Waters 
for  a  Week,  at  leaft,  before  they  are  ufed,  if  you  would 
have  them  in  Perfe&ion.  And  now  to  the  Receipts. 

To  Roaft  or  Broil  an  Lei,  from  the 
Crown  at  Bafingftoke,  An.  1718. 


TAke  a  large  Eel,  rub  the  Skin  well  with  Salt,  then 
gut  it  and  wafli  it  well ;  cut  off  the  Head  and  skin 
it,  laying  by  the  Skin  in  Water  and  Salt,  then  lay  your 
Eel  in  a  clean  Difh,  and  pour  about  a  Pint  of  Vinegar 
upon  it,  letting  it  remain  in  the  Vinegar  near  an  hour; 
then  withdraw  your  Eel  from  the  Vinegar,  and  make  fe- 
veral  Incifions  at  proper  diftances  in  the  Flefh  of  the 
Back  and  Sides,  which  Spaces  muft  be  fill'd  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Mixture: 

Take  grated  Bread,  the  Yolks  of  two  or  three  hard 
Eggs,  one  Anchovy  ,  minced  fmall,  fome  Sweet-Marjoram 
dry’d  and  Pouder’d  ;  or  for  want  of  that,  fome  Green- 
Marjoram  fhred  fmall :  to  this  add  Pepper,  Salt,  a  little 
Pouder  of  Cloves,  or  Jamaica  Pepper,  and  a  little  frefh 
Butter,  to  be  beat  all  together  in  a  Stone  Mortar,  till  it 
becomes  like  a  Pafte;  with  which  Mixture  fill  all  tbe  In¬ 
cifions  that  you  cut  in  the  Eel,  and  draw  the  Skin  over 
It :  then  tie  the  end  of  the  Skin  next  the  Head,  and  prick 
it  with  a  Pork  in  feveral  Places;  then  tie  it  to  a  Spit  to 
roafi,  or  lay  it  on  a  Grid-iron  to  broil,  without  batting. 
The  Sauce  for  this  is  Butter,  Anchovy,  a  little  Pepper, 
and  Lemon-juice. 
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To  Pitchcot  Eels. 

TAke  a  large  Eel,  clean  it  well  with  Salt  and  Water,  ' 
both  the  Skin  and  the  Infide,  then  pull  off  the 
Skin,  and  prepare  the  following  Mixture  of  Bread  grated. 
Sweet-herbs  pouder’d,  or  minced  fmall,  fuch  as  Sweet- 
5  marjoram.  Sage,  and  fome  Pepper  and  Salt ;  then  rub 
your  Eel  with  Yolks  of  Eggs,  and  after  that,  roll  it  in 
the  Mixture,  then  draw  the  Skin  over  it,  and  cut  your 
Eel  in  feveral  pieces  about  three  Inches  in  length,  dip¬ 
ping  them  again  in  Yolks  of  Eggs,  and  after  that,  in  the 
above  Mixture  :  then  lay  them  on  the  Grid-iron,  and 
when  they  are  enough,  ferve  them  to  the  Table,  With 
the  Sauce  prefcribed  for  the  Roafted  Eels,  above-menti- 
oii’d* 

To  CollarEdsj  from  Mr.  JohnHughs^ 
a  famous  Cook  in  London. 

TAke  a  large  Eel,  and  fcour  the  Skin  and  the  Infide 
very  well  with  Salt,  cut  off  the  Head  and  fplit  it 
down  the  Back,  then  lay  it  abroad  upon  your  Drelfer,  and 
feafon  it  well  with  Spice,  Salt,  and  a  good  quantity  of 
Red  Sage  minced  fmall:  mix  thefe  well  and  fprinkle  the 
Mixture  thick  upon  your  Eel,  then  roll  it  up,  and  tye  it 
clofe  in  a  thin  Cloth  at  each  end,  and  in  the  middle ;  boil 
it  then  in  a  ftrong  Pickle  of  Vinegar,  Water,  Sait,  fome 
Spice,  and  a  Bay-leaf  or  two ;  and  whenit  is  boiled  enough, 
takeout  the  Eel,  and  let  it  Band  till  it  is  quite  cold,  and 
when  the  Pickle  is  cold  Jikewife,  pour  the  Pickle  into  a 
glazed  Earthen  Pan,  and  put  your  Eel  into  it  to  keep 
for  life;  this  will  remain  good  feveral  Weeks,  if  it  is 
kept  clofe  cover’d.  When  the  Eel  is  quite  cold,  take  off 
i  the  Cloth.  > 

The  Eel  is  alfo  good  in  Pyes  fry’d  and  boil’d,  ,’which 
every  one  knows  how  to  prepare. 

About  the  end  of  this  Month,  the  Trout  begins  to 
come  in  Seafon;  for  before  this  time,  it’s  Body  is  co¬ 
ver’d  with  little  Infers,  which  is  a  Demonftration  of  it’s 
being  lick  and  unwholefom.  The  bell, way  of  eating 
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this  Fifh  is  to  boil  it,  and  ferve  it  with  Butter  and  Ancho¬ 
vy  for  Sauce;  as  is  commonly  pradlis  d  about  Hunger  ford, 
Spinhdm-Land .  and  other  noted  Places  for  Trout. 

If  the  feafon  is  now  mild,  about  the  end  of  the  Month 
the  Sap  in  the  BirchCTpee  will  begin  to  be  very  fluent. 
And  fo  in  the  Choice  of  Fifh  to  be  feafonable,  we  muft 
have  regard  to  the  Temper  of  the  Air;  for  it  the  Air  be 
mild  and  gentle,  fooner  or  latf  all  parts  of  the  Creation 
are  govern'd  by  it:  but  when  I  diredf  for  this  Month 
or  another  anything  to  be  done.  I  luppofe  the  Temper 
of  the  Air  to  be  what  it  is  for  the  generality;  but  the 
Birch-Tree  Sep  we  will  fuppofe  begins  now  to  flow,  and 
then  we  are  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  Wine  of 
it.  The  bell  Receipt  I  have  met  with  for  making  this 
Wine,  is  the  following.  i 

To  make  Birch-Wine.  From  Lady  W. 


7 Hen  the  Sap  of  the  Birch-Tree  will  run,  cut  s 
y  large-  Notch  in  the  Bark  of  the  Trunk  of  the 
Tree,  in  fuch  a  place  as  one  may  conveniently  place  a 
Veffelto  receive  the  Sap;  which  will  flow  at  the  Incifion 
very  plentifully,  wutho.ut  doing  any  harm  to  the  Tree. 
If  the  Trees  are  pretty  large  you  may  expedl  about  a 
Gallon  of  Liquor  from  each  of  them  which  mud:  be  or¬ 
der’d  in  the  following  manner.  Take  five  Gallons  of 
the  Liquor,  to  which  put  five  Pounds  of  Powder-Sugar, 
and  two  Pounds  of  Raifins  of  the  Sun  ftoned ;  to  this, 
put  the  Peel  of  one  large  Lemon,  and  about  forty  large 
frefh  Cloves :  boil  all  thele  together,  taking  of  the  Scum 
carefully  as  itrifes;  then  pour  it  of  into  iome  VefTel  to 
cool,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  cool  enough  to  put  Yeaft  to  it, 
work  it  as  you  would  do  Ale  for  twv>  days,  and  then 
tunn  it,  taking  care  not  to  flop  the  Veflel  till  it  has  done 
Working,  and  in  a  Month's  time  it  will  be  ready 
to  Bottle.  This  is  not  only  a  very  Pleafant,  but  a  very 
Wholefom  Wine. 

This  Month  is  efteem'd  one  of  the  principal  Seafons 
for  brewing  of  Malt  Liquors  for  long  keeping;  the 
Reafon  is,  becaufe  the  Air  at  this  time  of  the  Year  is 
temperate  and  contributes  to  the  good  Working  or  Fer¬ 
menting  the  Drink,  which  chiefly  promotes  its  Preferv.a- 
tJon  and  good  Keeping :  for  very  cold  Weather  prevents 
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the  free  Fermentation  or  Working  of  liquors,  as  well  as 
very  hot  Weather  ;  fo  that  if  we  brew  in  very  cold  Wea¬ 
ther,  unlefs  we  ufe  jome  Means  to  warm  the  Cellar  while 
new  Drink  is  Working,  it  will  never  clear  it  felf  as  it  ought 
to  do;  and  the  fame  Misfortune  will  it  lie  under,  if  in 
very  hot  Weather  the  Cellar  is  not  put  in  a  temperate 
fate,  the  Confequence  of  which  will  be9  that  fuch  Drink 
will  be  Muddy  and  Sour,  and,  perhaps,  never  recover  ; 
or.  if  it  does,  perhaps  not  under  two  or  three  Years.  A-» 
gain,  fuch  Misfortunes  are  often  owing  to  the  badnefs 
of  the  Cellars ;  for  where  they  are  dug  in  fpringy  Ground, 
or  are  i  u bje<ff  to  Wet  in  the  Winter,  then  the  Drink  will 
chill,. and  grow  flat  and  dead.  But  where  Cellars  are 
o!  this  fort,  it  is  advifable  to  make  your  great  Brewings 
in  this  Month  rather  than  in  October ;  for  you  may  keep 
fuch  Cellars  temperate  in  Summer,  but  cannot  warm  them 
in  Winter,  and  fo  yourDrink  brewed  in  Mkch  will  have 
due  time  to  fettle  and  'adjuit  it  lelf  before  the  cold  can  do 
it  any  great  harm  It  is  advifeable  likewife  to  build  your 
.  Cellars  for  keeping  of  Drink,  after  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
none  of  the  external  Air  may  come  into  them;  for  the 
variation  of  the  Air  abroad,  was  there  free  admiilion  of 
it  into  the  Cellars  would caufeas  many  Alterations,  in 
the  Liqours,  and  fo  would  keep  them  perpetually  diflurffd 
and  unfit  for  Drinking.  I  know  fome  curious  Gentle¬ 
men  in  thefe  things,  that  keep  double  Doors  to  their  Celr 
Jars,  on  purpofe  that  none  of  the  outward  Air  may  get 
into  them,  and  they  have  good  Reafon  to  boaftof  their 
Malt  Liquors.  The  meaning  of  the  double  Doors,  is  to 
keep  one  fhiit  while  the  other  is  open,  that  the  out¬ 
ward  Air  may  be  excluded  ;  fuch  Cellars,  if  they  lie  dry 
as  they  ought  to  do,  are  faid  to  be  cool  in  Summer,  and 
warm,  in  Winter,  tho’  in  reality,  they  are  conftantly  the 
fame  in  point  of  Temper :  they  feem  indeed  cool  in  hot 
Weather,  but  that  is  becaufe  we  come  into  them  from  a 
hotter  abroad;  and  fo  they  feem  to  us  warm  in  Winter, 
becaufe  we  come  out  of  a  colder  Air  to  them;  fo  that  they 
are  only  cold  or  warm  comparatively,  as  the  Air  we  come 
out  of  is  hotter  or  colder.  This  is  the  Cafe,  and  a  Cel¬ 
lar  fhould  be  thus  difpos'd  if  we  expedt  good  Drink.  As 
for  the  Brewing  $art  itfelf  I  {ball  leave  that  to  the  Brewr- 
ers  in  the  feveral  Counties  in  EnglmL  wdro  have  mod:  of 
them  different  Manners  even  of  Brewing  honeftly.  WTat 
I  (flail  chiefly  touch  upon,  befides  what  I  (hall  fpeak  of 
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Cellaring,  will  relate  to  Water,  Malt,  Hopps,  and  the  keep- 
itsg  Liquors. 

The  beft  Water,  to  fpeak  in  general,  is  River  Water, 
fiich  as  is  foft,  and  has  partook  of  the  Air  and  Sun  j  for 
this  eafily  infinuates  it  felf  into  the  Malt,  and  extracts 
its  Virtue:  whereas  the  hard  Waters  aftringe  and  bind 
the  Parts  of  the  Malt,  fo  that  its  Virtue  is  not  freely  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Liquor.  It  is  a  Rule  with  a  Friend  of 
mine,  that  all  Water  that  will  mix  with  Soap  is  fit  for 
Brewing,  and  he  will  by  no  means  allow  of  any  other ;  and 
I  have  more  than  once  experienc’d,  that  where  the  fame 
Quantity  of  Malt  has  been  ufedto  a  Barrel  of  River  Wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  fame  to  a  Barrel  of  Spring  Water,  the  River 
Water  Brewing  has  excelled  the  other  in  Strength  above 
five  degrees  in  twelve  Months,  as  I  proved  by  a  frnall  Glafs 
Tube  with  a  Seal,  and  was  much  preferable  to  the  tafte.  I 
mud  obferve  too,  that  the  Malt  was  not  only  in  Quantity 
the  fame  for  one  Barrel  as  for  another,  but  was  the  fame 
in  Quality,  having  been  all  meafur’d  from  the  fame  Heap; 
fo  alfothe  Hops  were  the  fame  both  in  Quality  and  Quan¬ 
tity,  and  the  Time  of  boiling,  and  both  work’d  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  tunn’d  and  kept  in  the  fame  Cellar.  Here 
it  was  plain  that  there  was  no  difference  but  the  Water, 
and  yet  one  Barrel  was  worth  two  of  the  other. 

There  is  one  thing  which  has  long  puzzled  the  beft: 
Brewers,  which  I  fhali  here  endeavour  to  explain ;  and  that 
is.  where  feveral  Gentlemen  in  the  fame  Town  have  em¬ 
ploy’d  the  fame  Brewer,  have  had  the  fame  Malt,  the  fame 
Hops,  and  the  fame  Water  too,  and  brew’d  all  in  the 
fame  Month,  and  broach'd  their  Drink  at  the  fame  time  ; 
and  yet  one  has  had  Beer  which  has  been  extremely  fine, 
ftrong,  and  well  tafted,  while  the  others  have  hardly  had 
any  worth  drinking.  I  conjecture  there  may  be  three 
Reafons  for  this  difference :  One  may  be  the  different 
Weather  which  might  happen  at  the  different  Brewings 
in  this  Month,  which  might  make  an  Alteration  in  the 
Working  of  the  Liquors:  or,  fecondly,  that  the  Yeaft: 
or  Barm  might  be  of  different  forts,  or  in  different  ftates, 
wherewith  thefe  Liquors  were  work’d  ;  and  thirdly,  that 
the  Cellars  were  not  equally  good :  for  I  am  very  fenfible, 
the  goodnefs  of  fuch  Drink,  as  is  brewed  for  keeping,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  goodnefs  of  the  Cellars  where  it  is  kept; 
for  at  a  Gentleman’s  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  for  many 
yeap$  has  ufed  the  fame  Brewer,  and  the  fame  Method,  his 
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Beer  is  always  of  the  fame  Tafte,  his  Cellars,  or  Vaults,  ape 
very  dry,  and  have  two  or  three  Doors  to  them.  ,\ 

The  Vorchefter  Beer,  which  is  efteemd  preferable  to  moft 
of  the  Malt  Liquor  in  England,  is  for  the  moft  part  brewd 
of  Chalky  Water,  which  is  almoft  every  where  in  that 
County,  and  as  the  Soil  is  generally  Chalk  there,  I  am 
of  Opinion,  that  the  Cellars  being  dug  in  that  dry  Soil 
contributes  to  the  good  keeping  of  their  Drink,  it  being 
of  aclofe  texture,  and  of  a  drying  quality,  fo  as  to  diftipate 
Damps;  for  damp  Cellars,  we  find  by  experience,  are  inju¬ 
rious  to  keeping  Liquors,  as  well  as  deftru&ive  to  the 
Casks.  The  Malt  of  this  Country  is  of  a  pale  Colour ;  and 
the  beft  Drink  of  this  County  that  I.  have  met  with  to  be 
fold,  is  at  a  fmall  Houfe  againft  the  Church  at  B\dcftpoiury 
four  Miles  beyond  Vorchefter ,  in  the  Road  to  Bridport  in 
Vorfetjhire ;  they  broach  no  Beer  till  it  is  a  Year  old.  and  has 
had  time  to  mellow.  But  there  muft  be  fuch  Cellars  as  I 
fpeak  of,  which  inclofe  a  temperate  Air,  to  ripen  Drink 
in;  the  conftant  temperate  Air,  digefts  and  foftens  thefe 
Malt  Liquors,  fo  that  they  drink  fmooth  as  Oil ;  but  in 
the  Cellars  which  are  unequal,  by  Jetting  in  Heats  and 
Colds,  the  Drink  is  fubjedfto  grow  ftale  and  fharp:  For 
this  reafon  it  is  that  Drink,  which  is  brewed  for  a  long 
Voyage  at  Sea,  fhould  be  perfectly  ripe  and  fine  before  it 
is  exported,  for  when  it  has  had  fufficient  time  to  digeft  in 
the  Cask,,  and  is  rack'd  from  the  Bottom  or  Lee,  it  will 
bear  carriage  without  injury.  It  is  farther  to  be  noted, 
that  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  Liquor,  which  is 
encloled  in  one  Cask,  fo  will  it  be  a  longer  or  a  fhorter 
time  in  ripening.  A  Veftel  which  will  contain  two  Hog- 
ftieads  of  Beer,  will  require  twice  as  much  time  to  perfect  it 
felf  as  one  of  a  Hogfhead;  and  from  my  experience  I  find 
there  fhould  be  no  Veftel  ufed  forftrong  Beer,  which  we 
defign  to  keep,  lefs  than  a  Hogfhead  :  for  one  of  that  quan- 
tity,  if  it  be  fit  to  draw  in  a  Year,  has  Body  enough  to 
fup port  it  two,  or  three,  or  four  Years,  if  it  hasftrength 
of  Mai t  and  Hopps  in  it,  as  the  Vorfetjhire  Beer  has  ;  and 
this  will  bear  the  Sea  very  well,  as  we  find  every  day. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  confidered  in  the  pre- 
fervation  of  Beer  ;  and  that  is,  when  once  the  Veftel  is 
broach  d,  we  ought  to  have  regard  to  the  time  in  which 
it  will  expended  :  for  if  there  happens  to  be  a  quick 
Draught  for  it,  then  it  will  laft  good  to  the  very  bottom  ; 
but  if  there  is  likely  to  be  a  flow  draught,  then  do  not 
draw  off  quite  half,  before  you  bottle  it,  or  elfe  your 
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Beer  will  grow  flat,  dead,  or  four.  This  is  obferved  very 
much  among  the  Curious. 

One  great  piece  of  Oeconomy  is  the  good  management 
of  Small  Beer  ;  for  if  that  is  not  good,  the  Drinkers  of 
£t  will  be  feeble  in  Summer-time,  and  incapable  offtrong 
Work,  and  will  be  very  fubjeft  to  Didempers  ;  and  be- 
fides,  when  Drink  is  not  good,  a  great  deal  will  be  thrown 
away.  The  ufe  of  Drink,  as  well  as  Meat,  is  to  nouriili 
the  Body;  and  the  more  Labour  there  is  upon  any  one. 
the  more  fubftantial  fhould  be  the  Dyet.  In  the  time  of 
Harved  I  have  often  feen  the  bad  effedts  of  bad  Small-Beer 


among  the  Workmen;  and  in  great  Families,  where  that 
Article  has  not  been  taken  care  of,  the  Apothecaries  Bills 
have  amounted  to  twice  as  much  more  as  the  Malt  would 
have  come  to,  that  would  have  kept  the  Servantsin  drength 
and  good  health;  befides  one  thing  more,  which  I  obfer¬ 
ved  above,  good  wholefom  Drink  is  feldom  flung  away 
by  Servants,  fothat  the  fparing  of  a  little  Malt  ends  in 
lofs  to  the  Matter.  Where  there  is  goodCellaring,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  advifeable  to  brew  a  dock  of  Small-Beer,  either 
in  this  Month  or  Otfcber,  or  in  both  Months,  and  to  be 
kept  in  Hogfheads,  ifpodible:  The  Beer  brewed  in  March 
to  begin  drawing  in  October,  and  that  brewed  in  October  to 
begin  in  March,  for  Summer  drinking;  having  this  regard 
to  the  quantity,  that  a  Family  of  the  fame  number  of 
working  Perfons,  will  drink  a  third  more  in  Summer  than 
in  Winter. 

If  Water  happens  to  be  of  a  hard  nature,  it  may  be  foft^ 
Cned  by  fetting  itexpofed  to  the  Air  and  Sun.  and  put¬ 
ting  into  it  fome  Pieces  of  foft  Chalk  to  inf  ufe,  orelfe 
when  the  Water  is  fet  on  to  boil,  for  pouring  upon  the 
Malt,  put  into  it  a  quantity  of  Bran,  which  will  help  a 
little  to  foften  it. 


I  (ball  now  mention  two  or  three  Particulars  relating 
to  Malt,  which  mav  help  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with 
brewing:  In  the  fird  place,  the  general  Didindlions.  be¬ 
tween  one  Malt  and  another,  is  only,  that  one  is  high 
dried,  the  other  low  dried;  that  which  we  call  high  dried, 
will,  by  brewing,  produce  a  Liquor  of  a  brown,  deep 
Colour;  and  the  other,  which  is  the  low  dried,  will  give 
us  a  Liquor  of  a  pale  Colour.  Thedrd  is  dried  In  fuch  a 
manner,  as  may  be  faid  rather  to  be  fcorch’d  than  dried, 
and  will  promote  the  Gravel  and  Stone,  and  is  much  lefs 
nourifhing  than  the  low  dried,  or  pale  Malt,  as  they  call 
it;  for  all  Corn  in  the  mod  Ample  way  is  the  mod  feed¬ 
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ing  to  the  Body.  I  have  experienc'd  too,  that  the  browi| 
Malt,  even  tho'  it  be  well  brew'd,  willfooner  turn  {harp 
than  the  pale  Malt,  if  that  be  fairly  brewed.  I  knew  a 
Gentleman  in  North dtnptonjhire  who  dried  his  Malt  upon  the 
Leads  of  a  Rouie,  arid  has  made  very  good  Drink  of  it:  And 
the  Method  of  drying  Malt  by  hot  Air,  which  was*  once 
proposed  to  the  Publick,  will  do  very  well  for  a  fmall 
quantity,  but  'tis  much  too  tedious  to  be  ever  rendered 
profitable ;  however,  any  means  that  can  be  ufed  to  dry 
5  Malt  without  parching  of  it,  will  certainly  contribute  to 
the  goodnefs  ot  the  Malt.  At  the  Greyhound  at  Marlborough 
I  have  drank  of  the  paleft-colour'd  Ale  I  ever  fa w,  and  the 
belt  tailed,  and  the  Urongeft  that  I  have  met  v  rtth.  In 
that  place  they  dry  their  Malt  very  tenderly,  and  brew 
with  chalky  Water,  and  their  Cellars  are  dug  in  Chalk  :  So 
at  the  Crown  at  Hoclyett  near  Bifhop-Starford  in  HertfordfJnre ,  is 
excellent  Beer  of  a  pale  Colour,  ftrong,  and  well  tafled  ; 
there  the  Malt  is  tenderly  dried  and  the  Soil  chalky  :  like- 
wife  at  Nottingham  and ,  Darby  they  brew  with  pale  Malt, 
chalky  Water,  and  their  Cellars  are  dug  inChafk. 

Thefe  Places  are  noted  for  the  Goodnefs  of  their  Ale  all 
over  England,  infomuch  that  it  has  been  computed,  that 
there  has  been  above  two  Hundred  Thoufand  Pounds 
Worth  of  Ale  fold  in  and  about  London  under  the  Denomi¬ 
nation  of  Nottingham,  Derby ,  Dcrcbefier,  &:c.  in  one  Year's 
time  :  but  it  is  riot  in  London  that  w?e  muff  expert  to  tafte 
thefe  Liquors  in  Perfection*,  for  it  is  rare  to  find  any  of 
them  there  without  being  adulterated,  or  elfe  fuch  Liquors 
are  fold  for  them  as  are  unskilful  Imitations  of  them ;  and 
II  may  add.  are  unwholefom  into  the  bargain.  While  I  amt 
writing  this,  a  Gentleman  of  good  Judgment  in  this  Af¬ 
fair  informs  m  e,  that  the  brown  Malt  he  findsmakes  the 
beft  Drink  when  it  is  brew'd  with  a  coarfe  River  Water, 
fuch  as  that  of  the  River  Thames  about  London ; and  that  like- 
wife  being  brew'd  with  fuch  Water,  it  makes  very  good: 
Ale  *  But  that  it  will  not  keep  above  fix  Months,  without 
turning  flale,and  a  little  lharp,  even  tho'  he  allows  four¬ 
teen  Bufbels  to  the  Hogfhead.  He  adds,  that  he  has  try’d 
the  high  dry’d  Maltto  brew  Beer  with  for  keeping,  and| 
Hopp'd  it  accordingly;  and  yet  he  could  never  brew.it  fa 
is  to  drink  foft  and  mellow,  like  that  brew'd  with  pale 
'Malt.  There  is  an  acid  Quality  in  the  high-dry 'd  Male, 
which  occafions  that  Diftemper  commonly  called  the  Hearts 
^burn,  in  thofe  that  drink  of  the  Ale  or  Beer  made  of  it, 
W  her\  X  mention  Malt,  in  what  I  ha  ye  already  laid  above. 
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I  mean  only  Malt  made  of  Barley  ;  for  Wheat-malt, 
pea-malt,  or  thefe  mix'd  with  Barly-malt,  tho*  they  pro¬ 
duce  a  high-colour'd  liquor,  will  keep  many  Years, 
and  drink  foft  and  fmooth  ;  but  then  they  have  the  Mum- 
Flavour.  I  have  known  fome  People,  who  ufed.Brew- 
ing  with  ,high-dry'd  Barley-Malt,  to  put  a  Bag,  con¬ 
taining  about  three  Pints  of  Wheat,  into  every  Hogfliead 
of  Drink,  and  that  has  fined  it,  and  made  it  to  drink  mel¬ 
low!  others  I  have  feen  put  about  three  Pints  of  Wheat- 
malt  into  a  Hogfhead,  which  has  produced  the  fame  Effedl. 
But  all  Malt-Liquors,  however  they  may  be  well-brew'd, 
may  be  fpoiled  by  bad  Cellaring,  and  be  now  and  then 
iubjed  to  ferment  in  the  Cask,  and  confequently  turn 
thick  and  four.  The  beB  way  to  help  this,  and  bring  the 
Drink  to  it  felf,  is  to  open  the  Bung  of  the  Cask  for  two 
or  three  Days,  and  if  that  does  not  flop  the  Fermentation, 
then  put  about  two  or  threePounds  of  Oyfler-lhells  wafh'd 
and  dry'd  well  in  an  Oven,  and  then  beaten  to  fine  Pow¬ 
der  and  Birring  it  a  little,  it  will  prefently  fettle  the 
Drink,  make  it  fine,  and  takeoffthefnarpTaBeofit ;  and 
as  foon  as  that  is  done,  draw  it  off  into  another  Yeffef  and 
put  a  fmall  Bag  of  Wheat  or  Wheat-malt  into  it,  as  above 
directed,  or  in  proportion,  as  the  Veflel  is  larger  or  fmaller. 

Sometimes  fuch  Fermentations  will  happen  in  Drink,  by 
change  of  Weather,  if  it  is  in  a  bad  Cellar,  and  it  will 
in  a  fe  #  Months  fall  fine  of  it  felf,  and  grow  mellow. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  high-dry'd  Malt  fhould  not  be  u- 
fed  in  brewing  till  it  has  been  ground  ten  Days,  or  a  Fort¬ 
night,  it  yields  much  Bronger  Drink  than  the  fame  quan¬ 
tity  ofMaltfrefb  ground;  but  if  you  defign  to  keep  Malt 
fometime  before  you  ufe  it,  you  muB  take  care  to  keep  it 
very  dry,  and  the  Air  at  that  time  fhould  likewife  be  ary. 
And  as  for  pale  Malt,  which  has  not  partaken  fo  much  of 
the  Fire,  it  muB  not  remain  ground  above  a  Week  before 
you  ufe  it. 

As  for  Hopps,  the  neweB  are  much  the  beB,  tho1  they 
will  remain  very  good  two  Years;  but  after  that,  they 
begin  to  decay,  and  lofe  their  good  Flavour,  unlefs  great 
Quantities  have  been  kept  together ;  for  in  that  cafe  they 
will  keep  much  longer  good  than  in  fmall  Quantities. 
Thefe  for  their  better  prefervation,  (bould  be  kept  in  a 
very  dry  Place,  tho*  the  Dealers  in  them  rather  chufe 
fuch  Places  as  are  moderately  between  moiB  and  dry,  that 
they  may  not  lofe  of  their  Weight.  I  cannot  help  tak¬ 
ing  notice  here  of  a  Method  which  was  ufed  to  fome  Bale 
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and  decay'd  Hopps  the  laft  Year  171$,  to  make  them  re¬ 
cover  their  Bitternefs;  which  was  to  unbag  them,  and 
iprmkle  them  with  Aloes  and  Water,  which,  together 
With  the  badnefs  of  the  Malt  of  the  fame  Years  growth 
ipoil  d  great  quantities  of  Drink  about  London y  for  even 
where  the  W ater,  the  Malt,  and  the  Brewer,  and  Cellars 
are  good,  a  bad  Hop  will  fpoil  all  1  So  that  every  one  of 
thefe  Particulars  fhould  be  well-cholen  before  the  Brew* 
ing  is  let  about,  or  elie  we  mull  expert  but  a  bad  Ac¬ 
count  of  our  Labour.  And  fo  likewife  the  Yeaftor  Barm 
that  you  work  your  Drink  with,  mull  be  well  confider- 
ed  or  a  good  Brewing  may  be  fpoil’d  by  that  alone; and 
be  lure  that  be  always  provided  before  you  begin  Brew¬ 
ing,  for  your  Wort  will  not  Hay  for  it. 
a-  remote  Places  from  Towns  it  is  pra&ifed  to 

dip  Whisks  into  Yeaft,  and  beat  it  well,  and  fo  hang 
up  the  Whisks  with  the  Yeaft  in  them  to  dry  ;  and  if 
there  is  no  Brewing  till  two  Months  afterwards,  the  beat- 
ing^and  ftirnng  one  of  thefe  Whisks  in  new  Wort,  will 
raife  a  Working  or  Fermentation  in  it.  It  is  a  Rule, 
that  all  Drink  fhould  be  work'd  in  the  Tun,  or  Keel  be^ 
fore  it  be  put  in  the  VclTel,  or  elfe  it  will  not  eafilv 
grow  fine.  Some  follow  the  Rule  of  beating  down  the 
Yeaft  pretty  often  while  it  is  in  the  Tun,  and  keep  it 
there  working  for  two  or  three  Days,  obferving  to  pu  t  it 
m  the  Veffel  juft  when  the  Yeaft  begins  to  fall.  This 
Drink  is  commonly  very  fine;  whereas  that,  which  is 
put  into  the  Veflel  quickly  after  'tis  brew'd,  will  not  be 
fine  in  many  Months. 

We  may  yet  obferve  that  with  relation  to  the  Seafon 
for  brewing  ot  Drink  for  keeping,  if  the  Cellars  are  fub- 
P,, t0  £be  beat  of  the  Sun,  or  warm  Summer  Air,  it  is 
beft  to  brew  in  Ocfober,  that  the  Drink  may  have  time  to 
digeft  before  the  warm  Seafon  comeson.  And  if  Cellars 
are  inclinable  to  Damps,  and  to  receive  Water  the  beft 
time  is  to  brew  in  March,  and  I  know  feme  experienced 
Brewers,  wl^o  always  chufe  the  brewing  of  Pale  Malt  in 
Mircb  and  the  Brown  in  OSobef,  for  they  guefs  that  the 
Pale-Malt  being  made  with  a  lelfer  degree  of  Fire  than  the 
other,  wants  the  Summer-Seafon  to  ripen  in:  and  fo  on 
the  contrary,  the  Brown  having  had  a  larger  (hare  of  the 
Fireto  dry  n  is  more  capable  of  defending  it  felf  againft 
the  cold  of  the  Winter-Seafon.  But  how  far  thefe  Rea- 
Tons  may  be  juft,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  determine;  but 
m  fucji  a  Work  as  this,  nothing  fhould  be  omitted  that 
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may  contribute  to  give  the  leaft  Hint  towards  meliora¬ 
ting  fo  valuable  a  Manufacture ;  the  Artifts  in  the  Brewing1 
Way  are  at  liberty  to  judge  as  they  pleafe. 

But  when  \vz  have  been  careful  in  all  the  above  Parti¬ 
culars,  if  the  Casks  are  not  in  good  order.  Hill  the  Brew¬ 
ing  may  be  fpoil'd.  New  Casks  are  apt  to  give  Drink  an 
ill  Tafte,  if  they  are  not  wellfcalded  and  feafon'd  feveral 
Days  Fucceffively,  before  they  are  putin  ufe;  and  for  old! 
Casks,  if  they  Band  any  time  out  of  ufe.  they  are  apt  to 
grow  mufly:  unflack'd  Lime,  about  a  Gallon  to  a  Hog- 
fhead,  with  about  fix  Gallons  of  Water  put  in  with  it, 
and  the  Hogfhead  prefently  flopp’d  up,  will  clear  it  of: 
its  Taint,  if  the  fame  be  repeated  four  or  five  times;  or 
burning  of  Linnen  dipp'd  in  Brimflone,  to  be  dole  hop¬ 
ped  in  a  Cask,  three  or  four  times  repeated,  will  do  the 
fame:  or  elfe  put  Water  in  your  Veffels,  and  throw  in 
Lome  burning  Coals,  and  hop  themclofe,  will  do  the  like, 
if  it  be  often  repeated. 

I  have  now  but  little  more  to  fay  about  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Drink,  and  that  is  concerning  the  Bottling  of  it. 
The  Bottles  firft  mull  be  well  clean'd  and  dry'd;  for  wet: 
Bottles  will  make  the  Drink  turn  mouldy,  or  motherry. 
as  they  call  it;  and  by  wet  Bottles,  many  Veffels  of  good. 
Drink  are  fpoil'd  :  but  if  the  Bottles  are  clean  and  dry, 
yet  if  the  Corks  are  not  new  and  found,  the  drink  is  hill 
liable  to  be  damaged;  for  if  the  Air  can  get  into  the  Bot¬ 
tles,  the  Drink  will  grow7  Hat  and  will  never  rife.  I  have, 
known  many  w4o  have  flatter'd  themfelves  that  they 
knew  how  to  be  having,  and  have  ufed  old  Corks  on  this 
occafion,  that  have  fpoiied  as  much  Liquor  as  has  hood' 
them  in  four  or  five  Pounds,  only  for  want  of  laying  oim 
three  or  four  fhillings.  If  Bottles  are  cork'd  as  they  fhould 
be,  it  is  hard  to  pull  out  the  Corks  without  a  Screw,  and 
to  be  hire  to  draw  the  Cork  without  breaking,  the  Screw 
ought  to  go  through  the  Cork,  and  then  the  Airmuft  ne- 
ceflarily  find  a  Paflage  where  the  Screw  has  pafs’d,  and 
therefore  the  Cork  is  good  for  nothing;  or  if  a  Cork  has 
once  been  in  a  Bottle,  and  has  been  drawn  without  a  Screw, 
yet  that  Cork  will  turn  muhy  as  foon  as  it  is  expofed  to 
the  Air,  and  will  communicate  its  ill  Plavqur  to  the  Bot¬ 
tle  where  it  is  next  put,  and  fpoil  the  Drink  that  way. 

In  the  choice  of  Corks,  chule  thofe  that  are  foft,  and 
clear  from  Specks,  and  lay  them  in  Water  a  day  or  two 
before  you  ufe  them;  but  let  them  dry  again  before  you 
put  them  in  the  Bottles,  lefl  they  fhould  happen  to  turn 

mouldy  : 
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mouldy:  with  this  care  you  may  make  good  Drink,  and 
preferve  it  to  anfwer  your  expectation. 

In  the  bottling  of  Drink,  you  may  alfoobferve,  that 
the  top  and  middle  of  the  Hoglliead  is  the  ftrongeft,  and 
will  fooner  rife  in  the  Bottles  than  the  bottom:  And 
when  once  you  begin  to  Bottlea  Veflel  of  any  Liquor,  be 
furenot  to  leave  it  till  all  is  compleated,  for  elle  you  will 
have  fome  of  one  Tafte  and  fome  of  another. 

If  you  find  that  a  Veitelof  Drink  begins  to  grow  flat, 
whilft  it  is  in  common  draught,  bottle  it,  and  into  every 
Bottle  put  a  piece  of  Loaf-Sugar,  about  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  Walnut,  which  will  make  the  Drink  rife  and  come 
to  itfelf:  and  to  forward  its  ripening,  you  may  fetfome 
Bottles  in  Hay  in  a  warm  place  ;  but  Straw  will  not  af- 
lift  its  ripening. 

Where  there  are  not  good  Cellars,  I  have  known  Holes 
funk  in  the  Ground/ and  large  Oil  jars  put  into  them, 
and  the  Earth  filled  clofe  about  the  fides :  One  of  thefe 
Jars  may  hold  about  a  dozen  quart  Bottles,  and  will  keep 
the  Drink  very  well;  but  the  tops  of  the  Jars  muft  be 
kept  dole  covered  up.  And  in  Winter-time,  when  the 
Weather  is  fro  ft  y,  (but  up  all  the  Lights  or  Windows 
into  fuch  Cellars,  and  cover  them  clofe  with  frefh  Horfe- 
Dung,  or  Horfe-Litter;  but  5tis  much  better  to  have  no 
Lights  or  Windows  at  all  to  any  Cellar,  for  the  reafons 
I  have  given  above. 

If  there  has  been  opportunity  of  brewing  a  good  ftock 
of  Small  Beer  in  March  and  October ,  fome  of  it  may  be  bot¬ 
tled  at  fix  Months  end,  putting  into  every  Bottle  a  lump 
of  Loaf-Sugar  as  big  as  a  Walnut;  this  efpecially  will  be 
very  refrefhing  Drink  in  the  Summer  :  Or  if  you  hap" 
pen  to  brew  in  Summer,  and  are  defirous  of  brisk  Small- 
Beer,  bottle  it,  as  above,  as  foon  as  it  has  done  work-? 


\ 
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FROM  the  beginning  of  this  Month,  the  Perch  is  in 
great  Perfection,  and  holds  good  till  Winter,  One 
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of  the  ways  of  drefifing  this  Fifh,  according  to  the  Hollan¬ 
ders,  and  which  is  much  admired  by  Travellers,  is  after  the 
following  manner,  and  is  called  Water-Soochy. 

To  make  a  Water-Soochy. 

TAKE  Perch  about  Eve  Inches  long,  fcale  and  clean 
them  well  5  then  lay  them  in  a  Difh,  and  pour  Vine¬ 
gar  upon  them,  and  let  them  lie  an  Hour  in  it ;  after 
which  put  them  into  aSkellet  with  Water  and  Salt,  fome 
Parfley  Leaves  and  Parfley  Roots,  well  wallLd  and  fcrap- 
ed  :  let  thefe  boil  over  a  quick  Fire  till  they  are  enough, 
and  then  pour  the  Fifh,  Roots,  and  Water  into  a  Soop- 
-Difh,  and  ferve  them  up  hot  with  a  Garnifh  about  the 
Difh  of  Lemon  fliced.  Thefe  Fifh  and  Roots  are  com¬ 
monly  eaten  with  Bread  and  Butter  in  Holland,  or  there 
may  be  melted  Butter  in  a  little  Bafon  for  thofe  who  chufe 
it.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Parfley  Roots  mull:  be  taken 
before  they  run  to  Seed;  and  if  they  happen  to  be  very  large, 
they  fhouid  be  boiled  by  themfelves,  for  they  will  require 
more  boiling  than  the  Fifh.  This  I  had  from  Mr.  Ro^etli 
at  the  Hague. 

1  • 

The  following  Receipt  for  drefling  of  Perch,  I  had  like* 
wne  from  the  fame  Perfon,  and  is  an  excellent  Difh. 

To  prepare  Perch  with  Mujhrooms. 

K,  .and  clean,  and  cut  your  Mufhrooms  into 
ImaH  pieces,  and  put  them  in  a  Sauce-pan,  to  flew 
tender  without  any  Liquor,,  but  what  will  come  from 
them,  then  pour  off  their  Liquor,  and  put  a  little  Cream 
to  them  ;  having  ready  at  the  fame  time,  a  Brace  of  large 
Perch  well  Icaled,  walh’d.  and  cut  in  Fillets  or  thick  Sli- 
ces,and  parboiled  :  put  your  Perch  thus  prepared  to  vour 
Mtnhrooms,  and  with  them  the  Yolks  of  three  nggs  beat- 
en,  lome  Parfley  boiled  and  cut  fmall,  fome  Nutmeg  gra¬ 
ted,  a  little  Salt,  and  a  little  Lemon-Juice  :  keep  all  thefe 
Knnng  gently  over  a  flow  Fire,  taking  care  not  to  break 
your  Filh  ;  and  when  they  are  enough,  garnifh  them  with 
Slices  of  Lemon,  and  pickled  Barberries. 

I  he  following  general  Sauce  I  had  from  the  fame  Per- 
on  j  it  is  always  ready  to  be  ufed  with  every  kind  of 

Flefh, 
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I-lefh,  Fowl,  or  Fifh,  that  require  rich  Sauces,  and  will 
keep  good  twelve  Months. 

A  Travelling  Sauce. 

TAke  two  Quarts  of  Claret,  a  quarter  of  a  Pint  of 
.  Vinegar,  and  as  much  Ver-juice  ;  put  thefe  toge- 
\  in  a  new  Stone-Jarr,  that  will  admit  of  being  Hop'd 
clole  :  put  to  this  a  quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Salt  that  has 
been  well  dry'd  over  the  Fire,  an  Ounce  of  Black-Pepper, 
a  Drachm  of  Nutmeg  beaten  fine,  and  as  much  Cloves ; 
a  Scruple  of  Ginger,  two  or  three  little  Bits  of  dry'd 
Orange-Peel,  half  an  Ounce  of  Miiftard-Seed  bruifed,  half 
a  dozen  Shallots  bruifed  a  little,  five  or  fix  Bay-Leaves,  a 
Little  Sprig  of  Sweet  Bafil,  or  Sweet  Marjoram,  a  Sprig  of 
Thyme,  and  a  ^ little  Cinnamon  ;  then  flop  your  }arr 
eloie,  and  let  the  Mixture  infufe  for  twenty-four  Hours 
upon  hot  Embers  :  when  this  is  done,  flrain  your  Com¬ 
position  through  a  Linnen-Cloth,  till  you  have  exprefs'd 
as  much  Liquor  as  pofiible,  and  put  it  in  a  dry  Stone- 
Bottle  or  Jarnand  flop  it  clofe  as  foon  as  ’tis  cold.  You 
muft  keep  this  in  a.  dry  Place,  and  it  will  remain  good 
twelve  Months.  This  is  a  good  Companion  for  Travel¬ 
lers,  who  more  frequently  find  good  Meat  than  good 
Cooks.,  My  Author  adds,  that  thofe  w7ho  are  Admirers 
or  the  lafle  of  Garlick,  may  add  it  to  this  Sauce,  or  di- 
miniln,  or  leave  out  any  particular  Ingredient  that  they 
do  not  approve  of.  It  may  alfo  be  made  of  Water  on- 
l  y^or  of  Ver-juice,  or  of  W ine,  or  of  Orange  or  Lemon- 
Juice  ;  but  if  it  is  made  of  Water,  it  will  keep  but  a 
Month  good  :  if  it  be  made  of  Ver-juice,  it  will  laft  good 
three  Months  ;  if  we  make  it  of  Vinegar,  it  will  laft  a 
Year  ;  or  of  Wine,  it  will  laft  as  long,  life  a  little  of 
this  at  a  time,  ftirring  it  well  when  you  ufe  it. 

In  this  Month  I  likewile  judge  it  will  be  a  good  Sea- 
lon,  to  make  the  following  curious  Preparation  for  the 
ule  ol  Gentlemen  that  travel  j  the  life  of  which  I  efteem 
to  be  or  extraordinary  Service,  to  fuch  as  travel  in  wild 
and  open  Countries,  w  here  few  or  no  Provifions  are  to 
be  met  with  ;  and  it  will  be  of  no  lefs  Benefit  to  fuch 
Families^  as  have  not  immediate  Recourfe  to  Markets,  for 
the  Readinefs^  of  it  for  making  of  Soups,  or  its  life, 
where  Gravy  is  required  :  and  particularly  to  thofe  that 
travel,  tne  lightnefs  of  its  Carriage,  the  fmall  room  it 
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takes  up,  and  the  eafy  way  of  putting  it  in  ufe,  renders 
It  extremely  ferviceable.  This  is  what  one  may  call 
Veal-Glue. 


To  make  Veal-Glue ,  or  Cake-Soup 5  to 
be  carried  in  the  Pocket. 


TAke  a  Leg  of  Veal,  ftrip  it  of  the  Skin  and  the  Fat, 
then  take  all  the  Mufcular  or  flelliy  Parts  from  the^ 
Bones  ;  boil  this  Flefli  gently  in  fuch  a  quantity  of 
Water,  and  fo  long  a  time,  till  the  Liquor  will  make  a 
ftrong  Jelly  when  ftis  cold  :  this  you  may  try  by  taking 
out  a  fmall  Spoonful  now  and  then,  and  letting  it  cool. 
Here  it  is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  tho5  it  will  jelly  prefently 
in  fmall  quantities,  yet  all  the  Juice  of  the  Meat  may  not 
be  extracted  •  however,  when  you  find  it  very  ftrong, 
ftrain  the  Liquor  thro5  a  Sieve,  and  let  it  fettle,  then  pro¬ 
vide  a  large  Stew-Pan  with  Water,  and  fome  China-Cups, 
or  glazed  Earthen-Ware  ;  fill  thefe  Cups  with  the  Jelly 
taken  clear  from  the  Settling,  and  fet  them  in  the  Stew- 
Pan  of  Water,  and  let  the  Water  boil  gently  till  the  Jelly 
becomes  thick  as  Glue  :  after  which,  let  them  Hand  to 
cool,  and  then  turn  out  the  Glue  upon  a  piece  of  new 
Flannel,  which  will  draw  out  the  Moifture  ;  turn  them 
in  fix  or  eight  Hours,  and  put  them  upon  a  frefii  Flan¬ 
nel,  and  fo  continue  to  do  till  they  are  quite  dry,  and 
keep  it  in  a  dry  warm  Place  :  this  will  harden  fo  much, 
that  it  will  be  ftiff  and  hard  as  Glue  in  a  little  time,  and! 
may  be  carried  in  the  Pocket  without  Inconvenience. 
We  are  to  ufe  this  by  boiling  about  a  Pint  of  Water,  andl 
pouring  it  upon  a  Piece  of  the  Glue  or  Cake  of  the  big- 
nefs  of  a  fmall  Walnut,  and  ftirring  it  with  a  Spoon  till; 
the  Cake  dilfolves,  which  will  make  very  ftrong  good 
Broth.  As  for  the  Seafoning  part,  every  one  may  add 
Pepper  and  Salt  as  they  pleafe,  for  there  mu  ft  be  no¬ 
thing  of  that  kind  put  among  the  Veal  when  we  make  the 
Glue,  for  any  thing  of  that  fort  would  make  it  mouldy. 
Some  of  tins  fort  of  Cake  Gravev  has  lately  been  fold, 
as  l  am  inform'd  at  fome  of  the  Taverns  near  Temple-Bar, 
where,  I  fuppofe,  it  may  now  be  had.  As  I  have  ob- 
fierv'd  above,  that  there  is  nothing  of  Seafoning  in  this 
Soup,  fo  there  may  be  always  added  what  we  defire,  ei¬ 
ther,  of  Spices  or  Herbs,  to  make  it  favory  to  the  Palate; 
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but  it  mnfl  be  noted,  that  all  the  Herbs  that  are  ufed 
on  this  occafion,  muff  be  boiled  tender  in  plain  Water, 
and  that  Water  itiuft  be  ufed  to  pour  upon  the  Cake 
Gravey  inftead  of  fimple  Water:  fo  may  a  Difh  of  good. 
Soup  be  made  without  trouble,  only  allowing  the  Pro¬ 
portion  if  Cake  Gravey  anfwering  to  the  above-faid 
Direction.  Or  if  Gravey  be  wanted  for  Sauce,  double 
the  Quantity  may  be  ufed  that  is  prefcribed  for  Broth 
or  Soup.  I  am  inform'd  by  a  Perfon  of  Honour,  that 
upon  this  Foundation,  there  has  been  made  a  Cake 
Gravey  of  Beef,  which  for  high  Sauces  and  flrong  Sto¬ 
machs,  is  Hill  of  good  ufe  ;  and  therefore  E  fhall  here 
give  the  Method  of  it. 

To  make  Cake-Soup  of  Beef  &c. 

TAke  a  Leg,  or  what  they  call  in  fome  Places  a 
Shin  of  Beef,  prepare  it  as  prefcribed  above  for 
the  Leg  of  Veal,  and  ufe  the  mufcular  parts  only,  as 
directed  in  the  foregoing  Receipt;  do  every  thing  as  a* 
bove-mention'd,  and  you  will  have  a  Beef  Glue,  which* 
tor  Sauces,  may  be  more  defirable  in  a  Country  Houfe, 
as  Beef  is  of  the  ftrongeft  nature  of  any  Flefh.  Some 
prefcribe  to  add  to  the  Flefh  of  the  Leg  of  Beef,  the 
Flefh  of  two  old  Hares,  and  of  old  Cocks  to  flrengthen 
it  the  more;  this  may  be  done  at  pleafure,  but  the  Foun¬ 
dation  of  all  thefe  Cake  Graveys  or  Glues -is  the  firfL 
Thefe  indeed  are  good  for  Soups  and  Sauces,  and  may 
be  enrich'd  by  Cellary,  Cherville,  beat  Chards,  Leaks, 
or  other  Soup  Herbs.  A  little  of  this  is  alfo  good  to 
put  into  Sauces,  either  of  Flefh,  Fifli,  or  Fowl,  and  will 
make  a  fine  mixture  with  the  Travelling  Sauce.  So 
that  whenever  there  is  mentioned  the  Ufe  of  Gravey 
in  any  of  the  Receipts  contained  in  this  Treatife,  this 
may  be  ufed  on  Feaft-Days,  and  the  Mufhroom  Gravey., 
or  Travelling  Sauce  on  Faft-Days. 

This  is  alfo  a  time  of  the  Year  when  potted  Meats 
begin  to  come  in  fafliion  ;  to  do  which,  the  following 
Receipt  may  be  an  Example, 
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To  pot  a  Leg  of  Beef  to  imitate  potted 
Venifon ,  from  Col.  Bradbury  of 
Wicken-Hall. 

PRovide  a  Leg  of  Beef,  and  take  off  the  Skin  as  \vho!e 
as  you  can,  then  cut  off  all  the  Flefh,  and  feafon 
it  with  Pepper,  Salt,  and  All-fpice;  then  break  the  Bones 
and  take  out  what  Marrow  you  can  to  mix  among  your 
ilices  of  Beef,  which  muff  be  put  in  a  deep  Earthen  Pot; 
cover  then  the  whole  with  the  Skin,  and  lay  the  Bones 
over  that,  covering  all  with  Paper,  and  tying  it  down 
dole;  after  which,  bake  it  with  grated  Bread,  and  let 
it  ftand  in  the  Oven  all  Night.  When  this  is  done, 
take  oft  the  Bones  and  the  Skin,  and  clear  it  from  the 
Liquor  as  well  as  you  can,  then  put  the  Meat  into  a 
Wooden  Bowl,  and  beat  it  as  fmall  as  poflible  with  a 
Wooden  Peftle,  often  putting  in  fome  Butter,  and  fome 
©t  the  Fat  of  the  Marrow,  which  will  fwim  upon  the 
pravey,  but  fufter  none  of  the  Gravey  to  go  in  with 
?t:  when  this  is  beat  enough,  while  it  is  warm,  butter 
the  Bottoms  and  Sides  of  the  Pan  which  you  defign  to 
keep  it  in,  and  prefs  down  your  Meat  in  it  as  hard  as 
poffible;  when  that  is  done,  cover  it  with  melted  Butter, 
you  would  have  your  Meat  look  red,  rub  it  with  a 
little  Salt-peter  before  you  feafon  it.  By  the  fame  Me¬ 
thod  you  may  pot  Venifon,  Mutton,  or  what  Flefh  elfe 
you  pleafe,  obferving  that  tis  only  the  Befit  y  or  muf- 
cular  Parts  that  are  ufed  in  that  way  ;  and  that  they 
muft  be  ieafon'd  and  bak'd  till  they  are  tender,  and  then 
beat  into  a  fort  of  Pafte,  with  a  little  Butter  added  now 
and  then  while  the  Meat  is  beating.  Keep  thefe  Meats 
in  a  cool  dry  Place,  and  you  may  preferve  them  good 
several  Weeks.  If  you  defire  to  pot  a  Hare,  take  the 
follow  ing  Receipt. 

'  •  I-  ;  (V  ■  ■.  :• 
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To  Pot  a  Hare-)  jrom  the  fame. 

TAke  a  Hare  and  bone  it,  then  mince  the  Flefh 
very  fmall,  with  a  Pound  of  the  Fat  of  Bacon; 
after  which,  beat  thefe  in  a  Mortar,  and  then  feafon 

your 
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your  Meat  with  Pepper,  Salt,  Cloves  and  MaCe,  addins 
to  it  an  Ounce  of  Salt-peter;:  mix'll  thefe  well,  and  let 
the  Meat  lie  twenty-fcmr  Hours,  then  put  it  in  ari  eaf- 
then  glazed  Pot,  and  .bake  it  three  Hours 5  after  which 
take  it  out.  and  dry  it  from  the  Gravey,  then  return 
it  to  the  Pot  again,  and  cover  it  with  clarified  But- 
ter.  1  his  Receipt  might  have  been  put  in  fome  of  the 
former  Months,  as  the  Hare  is  then  in  feafon ;  but  as  it 
depends  upon  the  foregoing  Receipt,  I  thought  conve- 
ment  to  lpfert  it  in  this  Place  :  however,  a  Jack-Hare 
may  now  be  dreiVd  in  this  falhion,  but  the  Doe-Hare 
are  now  either  with  Young,  or  have  Young-ones,  fd 

1  ^  are  ollt:  ^ea^on*  Thefe  potted  Meats  are 

uletui  in  Houfe-keeping,  Being  always  ready  for  the 
lable;  So  likewife  the  following  Receipt  (of  CollaFd 
Beef  is  of  the  fame  fervjce. 


GET  the  Rand  or  Flank  of  Beef  cut  about  a  foot 
m  length  ;  bone  it,  and  then  mix  two  Ounces  of 
Salt-peter,  with  a  good  handfhl  of  common  Salt:  after 
which,  carbonade  the  outward  Skin  of  the  Beef  and  rub 
the  whole  well  with  the  Salts,  letting  it  lie  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  Salt  before  you  collar  it;  but  obferving 
,to  turn  it  twice  a  day,  at  leaft,  whilft  it;  is  in  Salt.  When 
it  has  lain  thus  to  feafon,  get  fome  Sweet-Marjoram,  a 
htde  Winter-Savoury,  fome  Red  Sage-leaves,  and  a  lit¬ 
tle  Thyme,  and  fhred  them  fmali  ;  among  which  put 
an  Ounce  of  Pepper  ground  fmali,  half  an  Ounce  of 
Cloves  and  Mace  beat,  and  a  handful  of  Salt;  mix  thefe 
together,  and  ftrew  the  mixture  thick  over  the  in  fide 
of  your  Meat,  that  when  it  is  rolPd  up,  it  mky  be  equal- 
iy  bound  ip  with  the  Turnings  of  the  Beef:  then  pro 
I1*6!01*16  thin  Slices  of  tIl£i  fanle  Beef  to  lay  before  the 

^°^ar  may  not  be  hollotv  in  the 
middle.  This  rnuft  be  roll’d  as  hard  as  poflible,  fo  that 
every  Part  is  equally  prefs’d  to  each  other;  then  get 
fome  Tape  about  an  Inch  wide,  and  bind  it  hard  about 
•your  < Collar  of  Beef,  in  a  Screw-like  manner,  till  you 
have  clo fed  your  Collar  from  top  to  bottom  as  tight 
as  can  be  ;  obferving  to  bind  the  top  and  bottom  in 
an  extraordinary  manner  with- fttong  Packthread.  Put 
this  in  a  glazed  earthen  Part,*  wfch  as  much  Claret  as 

6  '  will 
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...  •«.  .Mii-rinp  over  the  whole  fome  coarfe  Pafle, 

’•«>'  ?0Vf  i/1’ e  Oven  to  ftan<l  five  or  fix  Hours. 

Iflr&S  Stef  f  ee  p\ 

ets  o“  the  Tape  that  braced  it  together  and  keep  it 
rets,  Oi  tne  i  p  -  tilin  sljCes.  and  eaten  with 

v-1  Uf£r  Jare  moil  of  the  Collard-meats  and  Potted- 

meats.  This  Example  is  enough  for  any  one  either  to 

Collar  other  Meats  by,  only  obierving  that  Inch  VleiTi 

as  is  tender,  as  Pig  and  a  Bread  of  Ve^b  tnuft  not  Te 

faked  before  they  are  coLar  d,  and  the  Spice  or  He ^ds 

to  be  roll'd  up  with  them,  may  be  at  dilcretion  ;  but 

r  u  tJinJnr  hakins  the  Time  muff  be  in  propor- 
for  the  boiling  01  Dating,  uic  xn  rnp 

tion  to  their  Size,  or  natural  Tendernels.  It  mult  n 
verthelefs  be  obferved,  that  they  mu  ft  be  baked  or  boil¬ 
ed  till  all  the  Gravey  is  out  of  them  ,  fortheGravey 
being  in  them,  will  contribute  to  their  fpoilmg  by 
growing  muftv.  or  other  ways  foetid. 
g  We  have  now  Flounders  in  good  Perfection  and  be- 
fides  the  common  Way  of  Drefifing  them  either  by  boil¬ 
ing  them,  as  mention'd  in  the  former  Months  they  are 
alio  fometimes  fried,  and  fometimes  broil  d  5  but :  the 
following  is  after  luc’n  a  manner,  as  is  extremely  agree¬ 
able  and  will  prefer, ve  them  good  a  long  time.  Thele, 
or  other  Filh  fry'd,  are  kept  after  the  fame  manner : 
the  Receipt  I  had  from  a  worthy  Gentleman,  where  I  eat 
fome  in  great  Perfection, 


Pickled  Fifh.  From  Aaron  Harring¬ 
ton,  Kfq. 


L  F  T  the  Fifh  be  fry’d  after  the  common  manner,  and 
when  they  are  cold  lav  them  in  a  Dlfh.  and  pour 
on  the  following  Pickle  1  Water  and  Vinegar  equal 
quantities,  f  *  mum  Pepper,  Pepper  and  Salt,  a  little  Mace, 
a  few  Bay-leaves,  and  fome  White-wine  :  when  the  e 
have  boiled  together,  pour  the  Pickle  on  the  Fifh  while 
it  is  not  too  hot^  thefe  eat  extremely  well.  , 

Trouts  are  now  in^good  perfe&ion  in  the  South 
parts  of  our  Country  ;  that  is  where  the  Weather  has 
been  favourable  in  the  former  Month  \  and  then  bendes 
the  common  way  of  boiling  them  we  may  have  them 
potted,  which  will  make  them  as  valuable  as  potted 
Cftarrs,  which  are  a  fort  of  Trout. 
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To  pott  Trouts.  From  Mrs.  R,  S.  of 
Preiton  in  Lancashire. 

SCale  and  clean  your  Trouts  very  well,  wafh  them 
in  Vinegar,  and  flit  them  down  the  Back,  after 
which  put  Pepper  and  Salt  into  the  Incifion,  and  on 
'  their  Outfides,  and  let  them  lie  upon  a  Difli  three  Hours, 
then  lay  them  in  an  earthen  glaz'd  Pan,  with  pieces 
of  Butter  upon  them,  and  put  them  in  an  Oven  two 
Hours,  if  they  are  Trouts  fourteen  Inches  long,  or  left 
in  proportion,  taking  care  to  tie  feme  Paper  clofe  o~ 
ver  the  Pan.  When  this  is  done,  take  away  from  them 
all  the  Liquor,  and  put  them  in  a  Pot,  and  as  foon  as 
they  are  quite  cold,  pour  fome  clarified  Butter  upon 
them  to  cover  them  I  Thefe  will  eat  as  well  as^  potted 
Charrs.  Some  will  take  out  the  Bone  upon  flitting  the 
Back,  and  thefe  '  have  been  often  taken  for  Charrs, 
tho'  I  don't  know  above  two  Places  where  the  Charrs 
are,  one  is  a  Pool  where  a  River  or  Brook  runs  thro* 
in  Lancafbire,  and  the*  other  is  in  a  Pool  at  Nftnt,  with¬ 
in  four  Miles  of  Cmnarvan.  But  the  Charr  is  of  the 
Trout  kind,  and  it  muft  be  a  good  Judge  in  Fifh  to 
diftinguifh  one  from  another  ;  however,  there  is  fome 
fmall  difference,  which  the  Criticks  in  fifliing  take  no¬ 
tice  of, 

Fifh  may  alfo  be  kept  in  pickle  feveral  Weeks,  as  the 
Jack  and  Trout  efpecially  are  agreeable  Varieties. 

This  time  is  a  proper  Seafon  for  making  a  pleafant 
and  flrong  Wine  of  Malaga  Raifins,  which  will  keep  good 
‘many  Years,  and  among  the  befl  Judges  of  Wine  is 
much  admired  ;  it  is  not  unlike  a  flrong  Mountain 
Wine,  at  this  time  alfo  the  Raifins  are  very  cheap. 

To  make  Raijin  Wine . 

TAke  half  a  hundred  weight  of  Malaga  Raifins,  pick 
them  clean  from  the  Stalks,  and  chop  the  Raifins 
fmall,  then  put  them  unto  a  large  Tub,  and  boil  ten 
Gallons  of  River  Water,  or  fueh  Water  as  is  foft,  and 
pour  it  hot  upon  them  5  let  this  be  fiirr'd  twice  or 
tjirice  every  Day  for  twelve  Days  fucceffiyely,  and  then 

Q  %  *  pour 
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pour  the  Liquor  into  a  Cask,  and  make  a  Toafl  of  Bread, 
and  while  it  is  hot,  fpread  it  on  both  fides  with  Yeafl  or 
Barm,  and  put  it  into  the  Veffiei  to  the  Wine,  and  it 
will  make  it  ferment  gently,  which  you  may  know  by 
its  making  a  biffing  Noife  5  during  the  time  of  working, 
the  Bung  of  the  Veffiei  muft  be  left  open,  and  as  foon 
as  that  is  over,  flop  it  up  dole.  This  will  be  fine  and 
fit  for  Drinking  in  abou  t  four  Months  time  ;  but  if  y  ou 
.make  twice  the  quantity,  it  fliould  Band  five  or  fix 
.Months  before  you  broach  it  :  Obferve  that  you  fet  it 
sin  a  good  Cellar,  fuch  as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  Month. 
yp»f  March,  under  the  Article  of  Brewing. 


THE  foregoing  Receipt  muft.be  followed  in  every  par- 
ticulr,  only  when  you  put  it  into  the  Veffiei,  add 
to  it  fome  of  the  Syrup  of  the  white  Fro nteniac  Grape, 
.which  we  may  make  in  .England,  tho"  the  Seafon  is  not 
favourable  enough  to  ripen  that  fort  of  Grape  ;  for  in 
a  bad  Year,  when  the  white  Fronteniac,  or  the  Mufca- 
della  Grapes  are  hard  and, unripe,  and  without  Flavour,, 
yet  if  you  bake  them  they  will  take  the  rich  flavour, 
which  a  ;good  fhare  of  Sun  would  have  given  them. 
You  may  either  bake  the  Fronteniac  Grapes  with  Sugar, 
or  boil  them  to  a  Syrup  of  their  Juice,  about  a  Quart: 
of  which  Syrup  will  be  enough  to  put  to  five  Quarts  of 
ithe  Raiiin  Wine.  When  thefe  haye  work’d  together, 
and  flood  a  time,  as  diredledjn  the  foregoing  Receipt, 
•you  will  have  a  Fronteniac  Wine  of  as  rich  a  Flavour  as 
.-the  French: fort,  befides  the  Pleafure  of  knowing  .that  all 
ahe  Ingredients  are  wholefome. 

This  Month -is  ,the  principal, time  for  Afparagus,  which 
every  one  knows  hpwrto  prepare  ip  t*he  common  Way  5 
but  there  are  fome  particulars  relating  to  the  fitting  them 
for  the  Table,  which  I  j had  from  a  curious  Gentleman 
at  Antwerp,  which  I  fhall  here  fet  down. 

To  prefers  Afparagus. 

CUT  away  all  the  hard  part  of  your  Afparagus,  and 
juft  boil  them  up  with  Butter  and  Salt,  then  fling 
them  into  cold  Water,  and  prefemly  taJw-themtQU.t  again 

and 


Director,  , 

Gall!6™!1'1?  dr3in;  Wh,fn/he!:  arecoJd'  W*  them  ill 
^“y^.  ]arge  enough  for  them  to  J,ie  without  hend- 

Ind  as  m  rnhSv°  them  fo.™  whole  Cloyes,  f„me  Salt, 
and  as  much  Vinegar  and  Water,  in  equal  Quantities 

nen'cioTV^  **&'**  take 

and  n  int0  l^e  Pot  upon  the  Water, 

and  pour  melted  Butter  over  it,  and  keep  them  in  a 

inmwPa™W  afCe;  When  jrpu  ^  them,  lay  them  ®  fteep 

Afnaraeus  Tt  >, afld,'drefs  tflem,  as  ?PU  Wild  do  ..frefli 

Places^broad1  the  A  f6  nWd’.  ,aqd  ;moft 

j „„„  a  4.  ’  the  Afparagps  is  always. white,  which  is 

“  1 ^tordmg.to  aMethod  which  I  have  infected  in 
the  fohreeia^°WS  ’  ‘-he  Me*hod  of  bringing  them  to  Table 

g£piS  asaware  g* 


in  Cream .  From 


Wbknrh  VvPS  °f ^y,?ur'A^P!I1a.mrmaU.I?;eces!tthen 

■^il  4n  Wgter,  or  pgr- 

tn*  them,.  Ytqr  which  ^put  ttjjem  in  a  £tew-pan  or  im- 

'a  %t:  BuSterfqr'«pg's  lard,  gn4, let  .them  retugin 

ae  S  t^le,-;Trt  mS  '*&  mm 

a  clean  oL,S  fy’  .bat  7eI1  drain’d;  then  put  them  in 
a  clean  Stew-pan  with  fome  Milk  and  Cream,  a  gentle 

Herhf.'n8  Af-Sa  £  and  sP,ce>  with  a  linall  Bunch  of  Tweet 

?o  k  !of  tw;nUn  W^en  lhey  r  en<,ll"h-  add  to  them  the 

l  ESS$  beaten>  With  a  IktIe  C— 

fi^rl hhCen<:’  W4‘ch  are  nftvv  fit!for  boiling,  are  Sprouts 
one  ifnn  g\  and  y°Ung  Cabbage-plants,  whichever/ 

&  Wm*  There  is  slfo  Spimige 
‘heintl^  r.ir^  ft^d  without  any, Wat^r,  its  o.yrn  $&£ 
thaf^c  We  ftaye  ‘frill  plenty  of  Lupipes 

that  is  the  flowring  Stalks  of  Turnips,  which  eat  verv 

agreeably.;  they  ftpuld  he  gather’d  about  the  length  of 
-wheP  p  TqpsVe  ;  knotted  for  flowefinfi 
itheirw?' M*1®!  *  ‘Wthe  Ouffide  of  the  Stalks  gripp'd  .from 

and  hut  them*1'6  t{,e??-*,n  ^,unches.  as  you  do  Afparagus, 

With  .fe»e  Sit  WinJet 
W  m  Mil  thr.ee,ftr  fouj- Mingges,  thenjlay  them  to, drain, 

without 
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without  prefling,  and  ferve  them  to  Table  «y°.“  w0“ld 
do  Afparagus.  The  fame  Way  is  ufed  in  the  Manage- 

ment  of  Brocoli.  .  .  a 

The  Middle  of  this  Month  the  Cowflip  is  in  flower,  or 
as  fome  call  it  the  Peigle.  and  now  is  the  Seafon  to  make 
a  moft  Pleafant  Wine  of  the  Blowers.  This  Receipt  is 
the  bell  I  have  met  with. 

To  make  Peigle 5  or  Cowflip  Wine* 

From  Mrs .  E.  B. 


TO  three  Gallons  of  Wine,  put  fix  Pounds  of  fine 
Sugar,  boil  thefe  together  half  an  Hour,  and  as 
the  Scum  rifes,  take  it  off ;  then  let  the  Liquor  to  cool, 
and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  take  a  Spoonful  of  the  belt 
Ale-Yeaft,  and  beat  it  well  with  three  Ounces  of  Syrup 
of  Citron,  or  Syrup  of  Lemon ;  mix  theie  very  well  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Liquor;  and  then  put  into  it  a  Pound 
and  three  Quarters  of  the  yellow  Part  of  the  Cow- 
flip,  or  Peigle  Flowers,  which  mult  be  cut  from  t^e 
Stalks  a  little  before-hand,  but  no  other  Part  mult  be 
ufed:  Let  thefe  infufe  and  work  three  Days  in  an  Earthen 
Veflfel.  cover’d  with  a  Cloth;  then  {train  them,  and  put 
your  Liquor  into  a  clean  dry  Cask,  and  let  it  ftand  to 
fettle  three  Weeks,  or  a  Month  before  you  bottle 


MAY. 


AS  this  is  the  bufy  Month  in  the  Dairy,  I  fhall  here 
infert  the  Remarks  I  have  by  me  concerning  th© 
making  of  Cheefes ;  and  in  this  Work  it  is  firfl:  necef- 
fary  to  know  how  to  manage  the  Rennet. 

The  Rennet  is  made  of  the  Calves  Bag,  which  is  taken 
as  foon  as  the  Calf  is  killed,  and  fcour’d  Infide  and 
Outfide  with  Salt,  after  having  firfl:  difeharg’d,  it  of  the 
Curd,  which  is  always  found  in  it ;  this  Curd  mult 
likewife  be  well  wafh’d  in  a  Cullender  with  Water, 
and  the  Hairs  pick’d  out  of  it  till  it  becomes  very  white, 
■  thea 


f 
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then  return  the  Curd  again  into  the  Bag,  and  add  to  it 
two  good  Handfuls  of  Salt,  and  Unit  the  Mouth  of  the 
Bag  dole  with  a  Skewer,  then  lay  the  Bag  in  an  Earthen 
Pan,  and  cover  it  clofe,  and  keep  it  in  a  dry  Place  5 
this  will  remain  fit  for  ufe  twelve  Months.  When  you 
would  ufe  it,  boil  a  Quart  of  Water,  after  you  have 
faked  it,  fo  as  to  bear  an  Egg,  and  letting  it  Band  to 
be  quite  cold,  pour  it  into  the  Bag,  and  prick  the  Bag 
;  full  of  very  fmsll  Holes,  and  lay  it  in  a  clean  Pan  for 
ufe.  While  this  Rennet  is  frefh,  a  Spoonful  of  the  Li¬ 
quor  will  turn  or  fet  about  lixteen  or  twenty  Gallons 
ot  Milk;  but  as  it  is  longer  kept,  it  grows  weaker* 
and  muft:  be  ufed  in  greater  Quantity :  This  Rennet  will 
laft  good  about  a  Month.  This  is  the  Fjjex  and  Hertford ~ 
Jhire  W  ay. 

Another  Way  of  preparing  of  Rennet  Bags,  is  to  take 
the  Calves  Bag.  and  wafli  and  fcour  it  with  Salt,  and 
the  Curd  likewife,  as  dire&ed  above ;  and  then,  faking 
it  very  well,  hang  it  up  in  the  Corner  of  a  Kitchen 
Chimney,  and  dry  it  ;  and  as  foon  as  you  want  to  ufe 
it,  boil  Water  and  Salt  as  before,  and  fill  the  Bag  with 
it,  making  fmall  Holes  in  the  Bag,  as  before  dire&ed, 
and  keeping  it  in  a  clean  Pan. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Bag  of  the  Calf,  which  is  the 
part  that  receives  the  Milk,  is  fo  difpofed,  as  to  change 
the  Milk  into  Curd,  as  foon  as  it  is  received  into  it ;  and 
the  Curd,  which  is  found  in  it,  partaking  of  that  quali¬ 
ty  of  the  Bag,  which  difpofes  it  to  harden  the  Milks 
thefe  are  therefore  to  be  preferv'd  for  the  fame  ufe, 
when  we  employ  common  Milk  to  be  made  into  Curd: 
But  as  the  Calves  Bag  is  warm,  when  it  naturally  receives 
the  Milk  from  the  Cow,  and  it  then  curdles  in  it;  fo, 
when  we  want  to  fet  or  turn  Milk,  for  Cheefe,  or  other 
ufe,  we  muft  have  the  Milk  warm  as  one  may  guefs  the  Bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Calf  was,  and  the  Milk  was  likewife,  when  the 
Calf  receiv'd  it  from  the  Cow.  There  is  great  danger  if 
the  Milk  be  too  hot  when  the  Rennet  is  put  to  it,  for 
then  it  fets  or  turns  to  Curd  very  quick,  and  the  Cheefe 
will  be  hard;  but  it  is  good  to  let  the  Milk  beoffuch  3 
warmth  as  not  to  come  too  foon,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
Dairies,  but  to  have  it  of  fuch  a  warmth,  as  to  let  the 
"Curd  feteafily,  and  come  moderately,  for  the  quicker  the 
fCurd  comes,  the  harder  it  is,  and  the  harder  the  Curd  is, 
the  harder  is  the  Cheefe.  Again,  we  muft  have  fome  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Pafture  where  our  Cows  feed  \  thofe  that  feed 
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ill  rank  Grafs  have  more  watry  parts  in  their  Milk  than 
thole  Cows  which  feed  on  fli&rt  Grafs  :  And  fometimes, 
as- 1  have  obferved  before,  in  my  other  Works,  the  Cows 
which  feed  upon  Grow  Garlick,  or  the  Alliaria,  or  Sauce  a- 
lone,  or  }aek  in  the  Hedge,  or  Goofe-grals,  or  Clivers,  or 
Rennet  W  ort,  and  their  Milk  will  either  be  ill  tailed,  or 
elfe  turn  or  curd  of  itfelf,  altho’  the  Cow  has  had  a  due 
time  after  Calving ;  and  if  the  Goole-grafs  or  Clivers 
happen  to  be  the  occafion  of  the  turning  of  the  Milk, 
then  a  lefs  quantity  of  Rennet  fhould  be  ufed :  for  the  on¬ 
ly  ufe  of  Rennet  is  to  fix  the  Milk,  and  turn  it  to  Curd, 
and  if  ahead  y  there  is  near  an  equivalent  for  Rennet  in 
the  Milk,  by  the  Cows  eating  fuch  Herbs,  then  a  little  of 
it  will  do.  But  as  I  have  obferv’d  above,  w  here  Cattle 
feed  upon  long  rank  Grafs,  the  Milk  is  watery,  and  does 
not  contain  two  thirds  of  the  Cream,  or  Richnefs  that 
there  is  in  the  fame  quantity  of  Milk  from  Cows  fed  upon 
fijort  fine  Grafs :  So  that  if  one  w?as  to  make  Cheefe,  one 
would  ehufe  the  Milk  of  Cows  that  feed  upon  the  pureft 
fine  Grafs,  Here  the  Milk  would  be  rich,  and  if  the  Ren¬ 
net  is  good  a  fid  well  proportion’d,  the  Cheefe  will  be  fo 
too.  It  is  to  be  ohferv'd  like  wife,  that  when  Cows  feed 
vtpxm  fuch  Weeds  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  mean  the  Clivers, 
which  turn  their  Milk,  the  Curd  is  always  hard  and  fcat- 
ter  d.  and  never  comes  into  a  Body,  as  the  pure  Milk  will 
do  that  is  fist  with  Rennet,  and  confequently  the  Cheefe 
will  be  batd.  If  here  is  one  thing  likewdfe  to  be  taken 
notice  of  w  ith  regard  to  the  Rennet,  that  as  the  Bag,  of 
which  it  is  made,  happens  to  be  good,  fo  is  the  Rennet: 
good  in  proportion.  I  mean  the  Bag  is  good  when  the 
Milk  of  the  Cow^,  that  fiuckled  the  Calf,  is  good  5  for  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Pood  of  the  Cow  does  not  only  difpofe 
the  Body  of  the  Calf  to  produce  a  gentlenefs  or  foftnefs 
iii  the  Acid,  w^hieh  promotes  the  curdling  of  the  Milk, 
when  it  is  received  into  the  Body  of  the  Calf,  but  makes 
the  Rennet  more  tender  to  the  fetting  of  the  Cheefe 
Curd,  and  fo  the  Cheeie  w  ill  ccmfequently  be  the  better 
fof  it :  And  I  judge  that  one  reafon  why  the  y/^/^Cheefe 
is  fo  much  noted  for  it’s  hardnefs,  is  on  account  of  the 
badnefs  of  the  Rennet,  the5  it  is  certain,  that  the  worft: 
Cheefes  of  that  Country  are  made  of  Skim-  Milk ;  however, 
the  nature  of  the  Milk  is  fuck  according  to  my  Obfervati- 
on,  that  it  makes  very  rich  Butter,  but  the  Cream  riles 
on  it  fo  quickly,  and  fo  fubflantially,  that  it  leaves  no 
fatnefs  or  richnefs  in  the  other  part,  which  we  calf  the 

Skim- 
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Skim-Milk,  but  that  remains  little  better  than  Water;  fo 
that  ’tisno  wonder  in  this  Cafe,  and  thro’ the  rank  Food 
of  the  Cows,  that  the  Cheefes  of  thofe  parts  are  not  good- 
I  think  however  the  Cheefe  of  Suffolk  might  be  helptina 
good  meafure,  if  the  Farmers  there  were  to  have  their  Ren¬ 
net  Baggs  from  places  where  the  Grafs  was  fhort  and  fine  $ 
for  I  guefs  then,  from  the  above  reafoning,  that  the 
Curd  would  be  of  a  more  tender  nature,  or  not  of  fo  bind¬ 
ing  a  quality  as  it  now  is,  and  the  Cheefe  confequently 
;  would  be  the  better.  But  befides  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Milk  and  the  Rennet,  if  a  Cheefe  is  over  prefs’d,  it  will 
be  hard  and  unpleafant;  but  it  is  to  be  remark’d,  that 
all  Cheefes  that  are  hard  prefs’d  will  keep  longer  thank 
thofe  that  are  gently  prefs'd,  and  bear  tranfporting  thro^ 
the  hotteft  Climates,  which  the  more  tender-made  Cheefes 
will  not  without  corrupting,  unlefs  they  are  put  into 
Oil.  There  is  one  thing  which  I  may  obferve  particularly, 
relating  to  the  Rennet  Bag;  which  is,  that  the  Calf  fhould 
fuck  it  full  about  an  hour  before  it  is  kill’d,  that  there 
may  be  more  and  frefber  Curd  in  it ;  tho’  in  the  killing 
of  Calves  it  is  a  rule  to  let  the  Calf  faff  fome  time  before 
killing,  which  we  are  told  contributes  to  the  Whitenefs 
of  the  Flefh.  Again,  it  would  be  an  advantage  in  the  mak- 
ingof  Cheefe  to  have  your  Cattle  all  of  one  fort,  and  to 
feed  all  upon  the  fame  fort  ofPafture;  for  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  otherwife,  the  Cheefes  are  apt  to  decay,  from 
the  different  Tempers  of  the  Milk;  but  let  our  Milk  be 
what  it  will,  be  careful  of  the  former  method  prefcrib’d, 
i.  e.  to  break  the  Curd  by  gentle  degrees,  and  as  equally 
as  poffible  every  where;  The  little  pains  extraordinary 
will  be  paid  in  the  goodnefs  of  thd  Cheefe,  for  then  it 
will  not  be  full  of  Eyes  or  Hollows,  and  will  fell  the  better* 
But  befides  the  ways  of  preparing  the  Rennet,  as  I 
have  here  fet  down,  it  is  prattifed  to  make  an  artificial 
Rennet,  which  will  do  very  well  for  making  of  Cheefe  ; 
and  that  is,  to  boil  the  Cliver,  or  as  fome  call  it  Goofe- 
grafs,  or  others  Rennet-Wort,  in  Water,  and  you  may 
add  fome  tops  of  fweet  Bryar ;  about  a  fpoonful  of  which 
Decottion,  or  boiled  Liquor,  will,  turn  a  Pail-full  of 
Milk,  of  about  five  Gallons,  without  any  other  help ;  but 
in  the  preparation  of  this,  as  well  as  the  other,  for  the 
Improvement  of  the  Cheefes,  in  giving  them  rich  fla¬ 
vours,  it  is  advifable  to  infert,  while  we  are  boiling  the 
Waters  for  them,  either  fome  of  fuch  fweet  Herbs  as  we 
like,  or  fuch  Spices  as  we  moll  coyer  the  tafte  of.  As  for 
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the  famous  Stilton  Cheefe,  which  I  have  already  publifhed 
the  Receipt  of,  we  are  to  make  the  Rennet  ftrong  of  Mace, 
by  boiling  the  Mace  in  the  Salt  and  Water,  for  without 
that  is  done,  the  Cheefe  will  not  have  the  true  Relifh 
that  the  firll  famous  Stilton  Cheefes  had  ;  and  without  the 
People  of  Stilton  keep  up  the  antient  way  of  makfng  it, 
agreeable  to  the  old  Receipt,  they  mull  of  neceffity  lofe 
the  Reputation  they  have  gain'd  by  their  Cheefes.  I 
fhall  not  pretend  to  affirm  why  the  Cheefes  now  in  that 
Town  are  not  generally  fo  good  as  they  were  formerly; 
but  perhaps  it  is  becaufefome  of  the  Cheefe-Sellers  there 
depend  upon  the  reputation  of  the  firll  Cheefes.  and  now 
buy  Cheefes  from  other  parts,  where  nothing  of  the  true 
Receipt  is  known  but  the  Figure.  However,  it  would 
be  injuftice  in  me  if  I  did  not  take  notice,  that  the  Mailer 
of  the  Blue-Bell  Inn  in  Stilton  provided  me  with  one  that 
was  excellent  in  it’s  way,  and  yearly  furnifhes  as  many 
Cuftomers  with  them  as  give  him  timely  Notice:  But  as 
thefe  Cheefes  require  time  in  the  Dairy,  before  they  are 
fit  for  eating,  and  the  feafon  of  making  them  is  in  the 
Blobm  of  the  Year,  fo  it  is  neceffiary  to  fpeak  for  them  be¬ 
times,  to  have  them  to  one’s  mind.  I  fliall  not  give  the 
Receipt  of  it  at  this  time,  as  it  has  already  fallen  into  a 
good  number  of  hands  with  my  former  Pieces,  and  has 
been  thought  good  enough  to  have  been  copied  from  me, 
with  many  other  Articles,  and  publifhed  by  Mr.  Lawrence. 
I  iball  proceed  therefore  to  give  the  Receipts  for  making 
of  fome  other  kinds  of  Cheefes,  which  yet  have  not  ap¬ 
pear’d  in  the  World,  which  I  have  colle&ed  from  fome  of 
the  bell  Dairies  in  England.  The  following  is  the  famous 
Buckingham  Cheefe,  which  I  had  from  Mr.  Foard,  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  Gentleman  of  that  place. 

To  make  Buckingham  Cheefe.  From 
Mr.  F oord  of  that  Place. 

P Repare  a  Cheefe  Vat  or  Cheefe  Mote  of  a  fquare  Fi¬ 
gure,  fix  Inches  over,  and  nine  Inches  deep,  full  of 
Jinall  Holes  for  the  convenience  of  letting  out  the  Whey 
when  the  Curd  is  put  into  it  :  Then  take  the  Night’s 
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Cream,  and  mix  it  with  the  Morning’s  Milk,  and  put  the 
Rennet  toitcool.  When  the  Curd  is  come;  take  it  gent! 

'  !yBfr°?  the  VV  tey  and  fiI1  the  Ctieefe  Vat  with  it,  and  lay 
a  Board  upon  the  Curd,  and  as  that  finks  fill  up  the  Cheefe 

Hourrili1  ^U>J!!.S ’  c‘s  Should  be  done  once  every 
Hour  till  Night.  The  next  Day  turn  your  Cheefe  up-fide 

n!  ■  con«nue  turning  it  every  Night  and  Morning 

enough  frQm  H  Vat.0r  ,C.heefe  “ote>  and  « 

QU  ii°  ta,ke  ollt  wtltbout  breaking,  and  then  la y  it  upon 

'  S®?hel£t0  and  fliift  it  Night  and  Morning  till 

r.  r/  ^  u^e*  This  Mr.  Foord  tells  me  is  the  heft  fort  of 
Cj^efe  he  has  met  with  in  England. 

nor  rk  have  exPerienced  to  be  an  extraordi- 

nary  Cheefe ;  in  fome  places  3tis  calf  d  the  Golden  Cheefe, 
and  in  others  the  Marygold  Cheefe,  which  it  is  prooerly. 

JhlQJilCe  0fithe  Ma.r/goldsfdds  a  very  great  richnefs  to 

wniibu  ani,Co)n^lbu.tes  almoftas  much  to  it  as  Cream 
would  do.  The  following  is  a  Receipt  to  make  it. 

To  make  Marygold  Cheefe, 

GAther  your  Marygold  Flowers  in  a  Dry  Day,  and 
pick  the  golden-colour'd  Leaves  from  them,  (thefe 
"*e  iC' j  r  JP^tMs  of  the  Flowers:)  As  foon  as  you  have 
Tick  d  a Sufficient  quantity  of  thefe  Leaves  for  your  ufe* 
bruife  them  in  a  Mortar  or  grind  them,  if  you  have  Con- 
vemency,  and  ftrain  out  the  Juice;  this  Juice,  when  you 
PUJ  ^be  Repnet  to  the  Milk,  muft  be  put  into  the  Milk, 
md  ftirrkl  into  it.  The  Milk  muft  then  befet,andas  foon 
is  the  Curd  is  come,  break  it  gently,  and  as  equally  as  pof* 
mole,  ana  put  it  into  the  Cheefe  Vat,  and  prefs  it  with  a 
gentle  Weight,  letting  the  bottom  part  of  the  Vat  have 
filch  a  number  of  Holes  in  it,  as  will  let  out  the  Whey 
eafily,  qr  elfe  a  Spout  to  carry  off  the  Whey;  but  the 
doles  are  much  better  than  the  Spout.  This  Cheefe* 
which  is  made  in  a  Cloth,  muft  be  ufed  like  other  Cheefes 
nade  after  that  manner. 

As  for  the  making  of  Sage-Cheefe,  the  following  is  the 
way  that  I  have  met  with,  and  therefore  I  think  the 
Receipt  may  he  ufeful  to  the  Fublick* 
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To  make  a  plain  Sage-Cbeefe, 

/^Athcr  the  young  Tops  of  red  Sage,  and  bruife  them 
VJt  in  a  Mortar  till  you  can  prefs  the  Juice  from  them, 
then  take  Leaves  of  Spinach  or  Spinage,  and  bruife  them 
3  ike  wife,  and  prefs  out  the  Juice  to  mix  with  the  Sage 
juice ;  for  the  Sage  Juice  of  itfelf  is  not  of  a  pleafant 
green  Colour,  and  the  Spinach  juice  is  added  to  it  to  ren¬ 
der  it  more  bright  to  the  Sight;  it  alfo  ferves  to  take  off 
the  bitternefs  of  the  Sage.  When  this  Juice  is  prepared, 
put  your  Rennet  to  the  Milk,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  mix 
as  much  of  your  Sage  and  Spinach  Juice  with  it,  as  will 
give  the  Milk  the  green  Colour  you  defire.  If  you  would 
have  it  firongof  the  Sage,  you  muft  have  the  greater  fhare 
of  Sage  Juice ;  or  weaker  of  the  Sage,  the  greater  (hare 
of  Spinach  Juice.  When  the  Curd  is  come,  break  the 
Curd  gently,  and  when  it  is  all  equally  broken,  put  it  in¬ 
to  the  Vat  or  Cheefe  Mote,  and  prefs  it  gently ;  remember 
that  the  equal  and  due  breaking  of  the  Curd  will  keep 
your  Cheefe  from  having  Hollows  or  Eyes  in  it,  and  the 
gentle  prefting  of  Cheefe  will  make  it  eat  tender  and 
mellow.  This,  as  well  as  the  Marygold  Cheefe,  muft  b>e 
falted,  when  it  has  been  prefs'd  about  eight  Hours. 

To  make  Sage-Cheefe  in  Figures. 

THofe  that  are  willing  to  have  figur'd  Cheefes,  fucft, 
Cheefes  as  are  partly  green  and  partly  otherwife, 
muft  take  the  following  Method.  Provide  two  Cheefe 
Vats  of  the  fame  bignefs,  and  let  your  Milk  in  two  dif¬ 
ferent  Vefielsjone  part  with  plain  Rennet  only,  and  the 
other  with  Rennet  and  Sage  Juice,  as  directed  in  the  a- 
bove  Receipt:  Make  thefe  as  you  would  do.  two,  diftinft 
Cheefes,  and  put  them  into  the  Preftesat  the  fame  time  * 
when  each  of  thefe  Cheefes  has  been  preft  half  an  hour, 
take  them  out  and  put  fo.mefquare  Pieces,  or  long  Slips, 
quite  out  of  the  plain  Cheefe,  and  lay  them  upon  a  Plate  j 
then  cut  as  many  Pieces  out  of  the  Sage  Cheefe,  of  the 
fame  Size  and  Figure  of  thofe  that  were  cut  out  of  the 
plain  Cheefe,  and  prefently  put  the  pieces  of  the  Sage 
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Cheefe  into  the  holes  that  were  cut  in  the  plain  Cheefe, 
and  the  pieces  cut  out  of  the  plain  Cheefe,  into  the  holes 
of  the  Sage  Cheefe.  contriving  to  make  them  fitexa&ly  : 
For  this  ufe  fome  have  Tin  Plate,  made  into  Figures  of 
leveral  Shapes,  with  which  they  cut  out  the  pieces  of  their 
Cheefes  fo  exactly,  that  they  fit  without  trouble.  When 
this  is  done,  return  them  to  the  PrefTes,  and  treat  them 
like  common  Cheefes,  fo  will  you  have  one  Cheefe  Sage, 
(  with  white  or  plain  Figures  in  it,  and  the  other  a  white 
Cheefe,  with  green  Figures  in  it.  In  the  making  of  thefe 
Cheefes  you  muft  particularly  obferve  to  break  your 
Curd  very  equally,  and  prefs  both  your  Cheefes  as  e~ 
qually  as  poflible  before  you  cut  out  the  Figures  5  for 
elfe  when  they  come  to  be  prefs'd  for  the  laft  time,  your 
Figures  will  prefs  unequally  and  lofe  their  Shapes.  When 
thefe  Cheefes  are  made,  they  muft  be  frequently  turn'd 
and  fliifted  on  the  Shelf,  and  often  rub'd  with  a  coarfe 
Cloth.  Thefe  Cheefes  may  be  made  about  two  Inches 
thick,  for  if  they  are  thicker,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to 
make  the  figures  regular  j  thefe  will  befit  to  eat  in  about 
eight  Months, 


To  make  Cheefe  in  imitation  of  Che» 

(hire  Cheefe. 


Hen  your  Milk  is  fet,  and  the  Curd  is  come,  it 
muft  not  be  broken  with  a  Difh,  as  is  ufual  in 


the  making  of  other  Cheefes,  but  drawn  together  by  the 
Hands  to  one  Side  of  the  Veffel,  gently  and  regularly  bro¬ 
ken;  for  if  it  is  roughly  prefs'd,  a  great  deal  of  the  Rich¬ 
ness  of  the  Milk  will  go  into  the  Whey.  As  you  thusga- 
ther  your  Curd,  put  it  into  Vat  or  Cheefe  Mote  till  it  is 
full,  then  prefs  it  and  turn  it  often,  faking  it  at  feve- 
ral  times.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Cheefes  fhould  be 
fix  or  eight  Inches  thick,  and  will  be  fit  to  eat  in  a  Year ; 
they  muft  be  frequently  turn'd  and  fhifted  upon  the 
Shelf,  and  rubb'd  often  with  a  dry  coarfe  Cloth,  and  at 
the  Year's  End  may  have  a  Hole  bored  in  the  .Middle,  fo 
as  to  contain  a  Quarter  of  a  Pint  of  Sack,  which,  muft  be 
pour'd  into  it,  and  then  the  Hole  flopp’d  clofe  with  fome 
of  th$  fame  Cheefe,  and  the  Cheefe  fet  in  a  Wine  Cel¬ 
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t'J",1'*  ^on.t,i!s,  to  mellow;  at  the  End  of  which 

Is£ b!  *u  “•  ■“>  “« Ho.,  .in  b*  i« 

7b  make  Cheefe  in  imitation  of  thofe 
made  in  GJoucefterfliire. 

I  9,hee[f  are  to  be  about  two  Inches  thick, 

acmrdl™!  her  Vats  or  9heefe  Motes  muft  be  provided 
ceints  tin’fl,  ,etJour.  Ml,k  as  direded  in  the  former  Re- 
S  Vs-  e<Jually  and  tenderly  as  poifi- 

Prell.  fo,  in  u  *  ?  °.th  ,nt?  th.e  Vat>  and  let  it  in  the 
cut  it  in  fmall'n^’  tlen  ,ta^c  **  out  °f  the  Prefs,  and 
fcaldind  W\?l  P,e,c?s’  as,  blS  as  Nutmegs,  into  a  Pan  of 
ter  and  d E  tb<:m  again  foon  out  of  the  Wa- 

return  r!,im  Tk  -6  then!  Wlth  Sak  at  >r°ur  pleafure,  and 
them  in  r,  aiam  to.  the  Vat  or  Cheefe  Mote,  and  keep 

turn  themh3ndPre^  £l  l  the  next  Morning,  after  that 
very  drv™nr  *lfWlPif  them  °ften\  tiU  they  come  to  be 
prefs  aL,?  f?,f  „hen  y"1!  have  letone  of  thefe  Cheefes 

turn  it  at  Ninhi^OI!fSrl^t:t.,t  ??  the  upper  Side,  and 
to  lie  in  t-u  fftti  an.d  fait  the  Side  that  lies  uppermoft, 
t  Vrfi  till  Morning ;  but  the  firft  Way  of 

w;  l  b!  fir  f  klng  !t,'s  much  ^e  beft.  Thefe  Cheefes 
Months  V  CUu  wben  they  bave  been  made  eight 
Manner  ’firft  be  obferv'd>  that  if  we  fait  them  in  the 

fuch  Cheefecmem'un  r'  that  IS  by  cucting  the  Cheefe, 
lucn  Cheeks  will  be  linooth-coated.  ,  ^ 

To  make  Slip-Coat  Cheefe  zvhich  is  the 
thin  Summer  Cheef \  call’d  in  Lon¬ 
don  Cream  Cheefe.  From  the  Farm 
call’d  th  V aifes  in  Effex. 

n.TM!lk’  and  a  Pint  of  Cream, 

warm  and  ler  ft  fta  %th  ,a  sP°onful  of  Rennet  juft 
n  C'lrtt-u  ‘  ^  Curd  is  come  ;  then  lav 

xn  your  Cheefe  Vat,  and  with,  a  Skitnming-dilTi 

cud 
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cut  out  the  Curd,  and  lay  it  in  the  Vat  till  it  is  full  turn 
|ng  your  Cheefe-cloth  over  it ;  and  as  the  Cu,d 
lay  more  on,  till  you  have  laid  on  all.  When  the  Whev 
is  dram  d  out,  turn  the  Cheefe  into  a  dry  Cloth 
then  lay  a  Weight  of  a  Pound  upon  it; at  Night  turn  it 
into  another  dry  Cloth,  and  the  next  Morning  fak  t 
a  little,  then  make  a  Bed  of  Nettles  or  Alh-Leavfs  to  lav 

a  Dav  T *  ^  fame’  them  twice 

a  Day,  till  the  Cheefe  is  fit  to  eat,  which  will  be  in  a 

1  b°u*  te.n  D/fS.  This  Cheefe  is  approved  to  be  the  beft 
«°11  die  simme"  th£  wh°k  CoUntry>  and  made 

It  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  if  in  any  fort  of  Cheefe 
which  is  here  mentioned,  there  is  not  a  ftreneth  of 
b,  isknefs  of  Tafte  agreeable  to  every  Palate  it  mav  he 
ftrengthned,  by  putting  either  Spice  into  the  Rennie 

?,agp 3S  Pepper’  °r  Mace>  or  Gloves,  which  will  make 
the  Rennet  very  ftrong,  and  the  Cheefe  of  confequ^nce 

more  {harp  to  the  Palate ;  or  elle  add  the  Juices  offtmnv 
fweet  Herbs  to  the  Milk,  when  the  Rennet  is  out  in - 

Milk  or  biar>'fIdVe,rPecially.heIPs  the  richnefs  of  the 
i  r>  ^  Cheefe.  .The  Mace  in  good  quantity  nut « n t-,-, 

the  Rennet  will  give  the  Cheefe  a  moft  agreeable  warmth 

rhlSrf°T  the,  AntM}hy  which  fome  People  bear to 
^  efe,  I  judge  that  it  muft  proceed  from  the  firft  im 
preflion  made  from  the  Nurfe  that  dTrnPC  t  lm~ 

from  the  firft  Cow’s  Milk  that  iseiven  tl  f  ^’  ?r 
stomach  is  the  firft  part  which  the  Nourilhment  is  \e- 
ived  into ;  fo,  as  that  Nourilhment  is  ar  firft  favou 
rably  receiv’d  into  the  Stomach,  fo  the  Tone  of  Z 

fo ^ckw-rLTtVeTft1  T1 Fter^ards’Iunlefs  it  could  be 
io  uear  d  from  the  firft  Impreftion  by  fuch  a  t-rvul  <.o 

humane  Nature  can  hardly  bear.  I  guefs  too"  tul?rl 

whichPrf;Udln  ini  lhe  Stomach  Proceeds  the  Averfion 
which  fome  People  have  to  the  fmell  of  Cheefe  -  and# 

l  “7  a  little  farther  this  way,  I  fuppofe  thlt  the 

depend  upon  the  loathing  of  the  Stomach;  from  the 

firft 
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iirft  Imprejifion.  What  I  have  remark'd  here,  concern¬ 
ing  the  preparing  and  foftning  of  the  quality  of  the 
Rennet  Bag,  is  in  part  a  reafon  for  the  fir  ft  good  or  bad 
Impreffion  that  may  be  made  upon  Mankind  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Cheefe  ;  and  I  think  the  following  relation, 
which  I  had  from  a  noble  Peer,  from  whom  I  have 
learnt  many  curious  and  ufeful  things,  tending  to  the 
good  of  my  Country,  will  be  acceptable  to  the  World 

Some  Gentlemen  that  had  been  hunting,  and  were  led 
by  their  Sport  to  a  retir'd  part  of  the  Country,  where 
they  found  only  a  Cottage  to  refrefh  themfelves  in, 
were  forc'd  to  take  up  with  Bread  and  Cheele  ;  there 
was  nothing  elfe  to  be  had,  and  they  had  craving  Sto¬ 
machs:  but  one  of  the  Company  was  fo  unfortunate  as 
to  have  an  averfion  to  Cheefe,  and  could  never  bear 
either  the  tafte  or  finell  of  it  ;  however,  at  this  time 
feeing  how  heartily  it  was  eaten  by  his  Companions, 
and  being  very  hungry,  he  refolved  to  venture  upon  it, 
and  eat  heartily  of  it;  but  about  an  Hour  after  was  taken 
fo  very  ill  with  Purging  and  Vomiting,  that  in  a  fhort 
time  his  Life  was  defpair'd  of.  He  had  the  Advice  of  the 
beli  Phvficians,  but  no  Medicine  took  place,  and  he  was 
given  over,  after  he  had  lain  in  that  condition  a  Week  5 
however,  at  length  the  Diftemper  went  off,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  he  got  ftrength  enough  to  go  homeward,  and  in 
his  way  happening  to  Hop  at  an  Inn,  where  there  Hood 
a  Waggon  Load  of  Chejhire  Cheefes,  he  found  that  he  had 
a  firong  Appetite  to  eat  fome  of  that  fort,  and  had  one 
cut  on  purpofe,  and  eat  heartily  of  it,  without  luffering 
the  leaft  inconvenience,  and  has  been  ever  fince  a  great  lo^1 
verof  Cheefe.  So  that  there  is  an  Example  of  getting  o^r 
this  Averfion;  but  confidering  the  difficulty  he  went 
thro\  it  fhews  the  danger  of  fuch  an  Attempt :  Nothing 
lefs  than  the  violent  Scouring  he  underwent  could  have 
chang'd  the  firH  Impreffion  made  in  his  Stomach.  But 
thus  far  of  Cheefe. 

It  is  ne#efiary,  in  the  next  place,  to  fay  fomething  of 
Butter,  and  how  far  that  may  be  mended  in  many  parts 
of  England  as  well  for  private  as  for  more  general  ufe. 

In  the  firfi:  place  it  is  to  be  remark'd,  that  fome  Grounds 
will  never  produce  good  Butter,  and  others  will  not 
produce  good  Cheefe,  tho'  there  is  the  beft  management 
in  the  Dairy.  Again,  there  is  one  fort  of  Cattle, 
which  tho'  we  feed  them  in  the  fined  Grafs,  and  bed 
Failure,  will  never  yield  a  rich  Milk  ;  while  on  the  o- 
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6ther  hand,  there  are  fome  forts  of  Cattle  which  will 
yield  a  rich  Milk  for  Butter  in  any  Pafture :  tho5,  as  I 
have  obferv'd  before,  the  Milk  and  Butter  will  be  ill 
tafted  if  the  Cows  fed  upon  Crow  Garlick,  Alliaria,  or 
Saxifrage.  What  I  have  faid  of  this,  With  regard  to  the 
making  of  Cheefe,  mu  ft  here  be  confider’d;  that  is,  if  the 
Cows  feed  Upon  ftiort  fine  Grafs,  there  will  be  more 
Cream  in  the  Milk  than  if  they  feed  upon  long  Grafs* 
Indeed  the  long  rank  Grafs  will  give  more  Milk  than 
the  fhort,  but  lefs  Butter,  and  worfe  into  the  Bargain* 
Again,  the  Milk  of  one  Cow  {hall  give  richer  and  bet¬ 
ter  Butter  than  the  Milk  of  others,  thoJ  they  ah  feed  on 
the  fame  Pafture.  even  fo  that  the  Milk  of  oneCoW  will 
cover  or  enrich  the  Butter  made  from  nine  or  ten  o- 
ther  Cows ;  her  Milk  will  make  Butter  of  a  rich  yellow 
Colour,  full  of  Fatnefs,  and  the  others  will  only  pro¬ 
duce  a  pale,  lean  Butter,  but  all  together  will  be  good  : 

I  know  feveral  Inftances  of  this,  and  every  one  who  is 
Skilful  in  a  Dairy  may  obferve  it.  I  have  already  treat¬ 
ed  largely  concerning  this  Particular,  in  my  Works  of 
Husbandry,  and  I  {hall  therefore  proceed  s  fpeak  of  the 
managment  of  Milk  in  the  Dairy  for  making  Buttery  for 
I  am  very  fenfible,  that  many  Farmers  might  have  twice 
the  benefit  from  their  Dairies,  if  the  Articles  of  Butter 
and  Cheefe  were  confider'd  in  a'  rational  way,  and  the 
oldCuftom  Could  be  broke  through;  and  moreover,  if 
the  beft  Rules  for  managing  of  the  Dairy  were  known 
and  put  in  pra&ice,  the  whole  Country  would  be  the 
better  for  it,  every  one  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  good 
things  :  whereas  for  want  of  knowledge  among  fome 
Farmers,  their  Goods  are  of  fmall  value,  and  the  People 
are  alfo  diftatisfied. 

In  many  parts  of  EngUni  it  is  common  to  fet  Milk  in 
Brafs  Pans,  and  that  gives  an  ill  Tafte  to  the  Milk  ;  and 
again,  there  is  a  cuftom  of  fetting  the  Cream  in  Brafs- 
Kettles  over  the  Fire,  and  as  it  warms  to  ftroak  the  But¬ 
ter  as  it  rifes  to  the  edge  of  the  Kettle  :  this  way  is  very 
bad  for  Butter,  for  the  warm.  Brafs  afluredly  will  fpoil 
the  Tafte  of  the  Cream,  and  it  is  often  fmoak’d.  The 
fureft  wav  is  to  fet  the  Milk  in  glaz’d  Earthen  Pans, 
or  in  Leaden  Pans,  but  the  Earthen  Pans  are  preferable. 
It  fhould  be  particularly  obferv’d,  that  the  Dairy  be 
kept  cool,  for  that  in  hot  Weather  contributes  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Butter :  I  have  known  fome  that 
have  had  ftreams  of  Water  running  thro’  them3  and  at 
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the  fame  places,  inftead  of  Glafs  Windows,  there  have 
been  no  Lights  at  all  to  them  but  thro'  Wyer,  and  Shut¬ 
ters  to  them,  to  open  or  clofe  as  the  Sun  chang'd  its 
Courfe.  The  thatching  of  the  Dairy  is  much  cooler 
alfo  thanTyling;  and  whatever  will  contribute  to  keep 
off  the  Sun  fhould  be  practis'd.  There  are  yet  in  fome 
Places  in  England  fome  Farmers  that  do.  not  know  the 
ufe  of  the  Churn*,  however,  it  is  certain,  that  there  is 
no  better  way  of  making  Butter  than  by  that  means,  , 
or  fomething  equivalent  to  it;  that  is,  by  beating  the 
Cream,  fo  that  the  Oily,  or  Fat  Parts  feparate  fromt 
the  watery  Parts,  in  the  moil:  conftant  and  gentle  way 
that  is  poflifoie,  for  to  ufe  this  beating  of  the  Cream 
too  violently,  will  make  the  Butter  like  Greafe where¬ 
as  a  gentle  beating  of  the  Cream  will  render  it  more 
firm  orftiff:and  befides,  when  the  Cream  is  beat  with 
too  much  hurry,  the  Butter  will  ferment,  and  prefent- 
ly  change  to  be  of  a  bad  Tafte  :  but.  if  it  be  gently 
beat  or  churn'd,  it  will  be  firm,  and  will  be  fit  for  keep¬ 
ing.  Again,  it  muft  be  obferv'd,  that  as  the  beating 
or  churning  of  Cream,  to  bring  it  to  Butter,  is  only  to 
feparate  the  Oily  from  the  watery  Parts  of  the  Cream, 
fo  when  once  you  begin  to  churn,  or  beat  the  Cream, 
you  muft  continue  to  churn  or  beat  it  in  the  moftcon- 
ftant  manner  you  can  till  the  Butter  is  made  :  for  if  you 
bad  perhaps  beat  the  Cream  within  three  or  four  Minu¬ 
tes  of  its  becoming  Butter,  if  you  leave  off  the  Work 
but  a  Minute,  the  Oily  and  watery  Parts  will  return  to 
one  another,  and  will  require  as  much  Labour  as  before 
to  feparate  them  :  it  is  like  Oil  and  Vinegar  that  have 
been  mix'd  by  Labour,  and  then  let  alone  for  a  Minute 
or  two,  they  will  divide  and  feparate  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  as  much  as  if  they  had  never  been  mix'd;  but  the 
beating  of  it  too  violently,  will  make  the  Butter  Oily, 
as  obferv’d  before.  As  for  the  Figure  of  our  common 
Churn,  I  Ihall  not  |ive  a  draught  of  it,  becaufe  fuch  as 
are  unacquainted  with  it  may  underftand  it  much  bet* 
ter  by  feeing  a  Model  of  it,  which  may  be  had  at  any 
Toy-Shop  in  London ;  nay,  the  very  beating  of  Cream 
with  a  Spoon,  iri  a  fmall  Bowl,  will  bring  it  to  Butter  | 
but  it  muft  be  beat  regularly. 

In  the  great  Daires  in  Holland .  where  one  Farmer  keeps 
four  .or  five  hundred  Covte,  the  Cream  is  put  into  a  large 
Well,  lined  with  Lead,  and  a  large  Beam  fet  with  crofs 
Bars  is  turn'd  in  the  Cream  by  a  Horfe  5  but  the  violence 
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of  the  Motion  makes  the  Butter  rather  like  Oil  than  But¬ 
ter;  and  the  confequence  is,  that  it  will  not  keep  long, 
and  as  I  have  heard  fay,  will  not  melt  well,  like  the  But¬ 
ter  that  is  made  by  more  gentle  means.  Where  a  gentle 
way  is  u fed  in  making  Butter,  it  willcut  like  Wax,  and 
it  fhould  efpecially  be  well  wrought  with  the  Hands,  when 
it  is  frefli  taken  from  the  Churn  and  falted  for  common 
life;  for  if  the  Milk  be  not  well  work  d  out  of  it,  the 
'  Butter  will  not  keep.  However,  if  Butter  begins  to  de¬ 
cay  in  goodnefs,  or  change  to  an  ill  lade,  let  it  bewoik  d 
well,  and  wafli’d  with  Water,  and  it  will  come  to  it  ielt, 
and  will  bear  faking  and  potting  as  well  as  frefli  Butter; 
but  always  obferve  not  to  put  up  Butters  of  feveral  lorts 
into  the  fame  Pot  or  Veflel,  but  chufe  that  of  the  fame 
Dairy,  and  of  the  fame  making,  if  poflible.  One  pr  the 
mod:  curious  Women  I  have  met  with  in  this  way,  is  Mrs. 
Comm,  *  Shopkeeper  at  Newport  Pond  in  Pffix,  who  pots 
great  quantities  every  Year;  there  are  undoubtedly  many 
others  who  are  very  good  in  this  wav,  but  as  1  do  not 
.know  them,  therefore  I  may  be  excus  d  if  I  mention  iwp 

in  particular.  . 

Again  Butter  that  was  good  originally,  and  well  pot¬ 
ted.  may  be  waflid  and  beaten  in  the  Winter,  fo  as  to  be 
made  more  fweet  and  palatable  than  frefli  Butter,  ma  e  in 
many  Places,  at  that  time  of  the  Year;  and  this  is  fre¬ 
quently  pradlifed  about  London ,  where  the  workers  or  it 
get  more  than  twice  the  fird  Price  of  the  Butter,  by  their 

Care  and  Labour.  ,  - 

Before  I  conclude  this  Article,  it  may  be  neceflary  to 
obferve,  that  the  bed  managers  of  the  Dairy  frequently 
fill  up  their  Churns  with  cold  Water,  before  they  put  in 
the  Cream  to  Churn,  in  the  heat  of  the  Summer,  for  rear 
of  over-heating  the  Butter  in  the  making,  and  m  the 
Winter  heat  their  Churns  with  warm  Water  before  they 
ufe  them,  but  the  over-heating  of  the  Churns  fpoils  W6 
Butter ;  the  bed  way  is  to  fet  the  bottom  of  the  Churn  in 
warm  Water,  when  you  chum  in  cold  Weather,  to  lave 


Trouble.  .  .  ^ 

I  {hall  now  proceed  to  fay  fomething  of  preparing  Cor¬ 
dial  Waters;  for  this  Month  gives  us  a  vad  variety,  or 
Herbs  in  full  perfe&ionand  in  the  mod  proper  condition 
for  the  ufe  of  the  Shops,  whether  for  drying,  intunng, 

^In  the’ firlt  place.  all  Herbs  defign’d  to  be  dried,  muft 
be  gather’d  in  dry  Weather,  and  laid  in  fame  Room,  or 

^  ^  O  "V"  ^  ^  ^ 
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cover’d  Place,  to  dry  in  the  Shade,  to  be  afterwards  ufed 
for  infufion  or  diftillation,  for  which  Bufinefs  the  dried 
Herbs  are  as  lifeful  as  the  green  Herbs,  if  they  be  fuch  as 
are  Aromatick,  viz.  Thyme,  Sweet  Marjoram,  Savory, 
Hyfop,  Sage,  Mint,  Rofemary,  the  Leaves  of  the  Bay  Tree, 
the  Tops  of  Juniper,  Gill,  or  Ground-Ivy,  and  fuch  like: 
The  Infufions,  or  Spirits,  drawn  from  dried  Herbs  are 
more  free  from  the  Earthy  and  Watery  Parts,  than  the  In-* 
fufions,  or  Spirits  drawn  from  green  Herbs.  I  obferve,, 
that  in  making  fuch  Infufions  as  Tea’s  of  dried  Herbs,  the 
bell  way  is  to  pour  boiling  Water  upon  them,  and  in  half 
a  Minute,  at  moft,  pour  out  the  Water  again  from  the: 
Herbs,  if  we  have  them  in  fmall  quantities,  as  we  do  Sage 
Tea,  or  other  Tea;  fuch  Tea  will  then  be  of  a  fine  greeni 
Colour,  and  full  of  Spirit :  but  if  the  Herbs  ftand  longer 
with  Water  upon  them,  the  Water  will  change  of  as 
brownifli  Colour,  will  lofe  the  fine  Flavour  of  the  Herb,, 
and  become  ill-tafted;  fo  that  in  the  making  of  Sage  Tea, 
for  example,  pour  qn  your  boiling  Water,  and  when  it* 
has  been  half  a  Minute  upon  the  Sage-Leaves,  pour  it  off 
and  filing  away  the  Leaves;  for  if  you  pour  more  Water 
upon  them,  you  muft  expeft  your  Tea  of  a  dark  Colour 
and  ill  tailed;  therefore  have  frefh  Sage  to  every  frefhi 
quantity  of  Water  And  the  fame  method  fhould  be  ufedl 
in  the  making  of  all  kinds  of  Teas,  tomakethem  palatable1 
and  more  w'holefome.  But  when  I  fpeakof  Teas  having; 
good  qualities  in  them,  I  mull  not  be  underdood  to  mean 
any  of  the  Foreign  Teas,  fuch  as  Green.  andBohea  Teas, 
For  I  have  had  experience  enough  in  them  to  know 
that  they  are  injurious  to  the  Body,  of  which  I  (ball  fay 
more  in  a  Treatife  by  it  felf.  What  I  mention  here,  is ; 
only  with  regard  to  the  infufing  of  Herbs  in  the  Tea  man¬ 
ner;  but  there  are  Infufions  of  Herbs  inspirits;  herei 
tne  Spirits  that  the  Herbs  are  put  into,  mud  be  cold,  oru-i 
led  without  any  Fire  at  all,  and  the  Herbs  in  this  cafe  may 
be  ufed  either  green  or  dry;  here  they  may  ftand  feveral 
davs  before  the  Spirit  that  they  are  infus’d  in  be  drawn 
off.  as  the  following  Cordial,  call’d  Surfeit  Water,  may 
ferve  to  inftance*  ‘  '  "v  “•  **  ‘-™1 
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To  make  red  Surfeit-Water.  From 


Mrs.  B. 


TO  three  Gallons  of  Brandy,  put  the  Flower  Leaves 
of  a  Bulhel  of  red  Poppies,  one  Pound  of  Raifins 
of  the  Sun  honed,  a  large  Stick  of  Liquorice  diced,  a 
quarter  Pound  of  Caraway-Seeds  bruifed,  a  large  Hand¬ 
ful  of  Angelica,  Sweet  Marjoram,  red  Sage,  Dragon's  Mint, 
and  Baulm,  of  each  an  handful;  let  all  thefe  be  cover'd 
clofe  in  a  Glafs,  or  glaz'd  Earthen  Veflel,  and  Hand  to 
infufe  or  deep  in  the  Brandy  for  nine  Days,  keeping  it, 
during  that  time,  in  a  Cellar;  then  drain  it  off  upon  a 
Pound  and  half  of  loaf  Sugar,  and  put  it  into  Bottles. 
This  is  a  good  Cordial  if  ufed  only  when  occadon  re¬ 
quires. 

In  this  Month,  Orange  Flowers  are  in  the  greated  plen¬ 
ty  ;  about  half  a  Pound  of  them  put  into  a  Gallon  of 
Brandy,  with  a  quarter  Pound  of  Orange-Peel,  and  half  a 
Pound  of  double  refin'd  loaf  Sugar,  makes  a  very  agreea¬ 
ble  Cordial:  We  may  let  thefe  Ingredients  infufe  in  the 
Brandy  nine  or  ten  Days  before  we  pour  the  Brandy 
from  them.  Some  chufe  rather  to  put  the  Sugar  to  the 
Brandy  after  it  is  pour'd  from  the  Orange-Flowers. 

As  for  the  didilling  part,  we  have  already  feveral  Books 
which  treat  largely  of  that  Bufinefs.  both  with  refpedi:  to 
management  of  what  is  call'd  the  cold  Still,  and  the  Alem- 
bick,  to  which  I  fhall  refer :  But  in  this  place  I  fhall  only 
take  notice,  that  whereas  feveral  kinds  of  didill'd  Waters 
are  drawn  from  many  Herbs,  which  do  not  appear  all  the 
Year  about;  fo  if  one  has  not  an  opportunity  of  collec¬ 
ting  all  our  Herhs  together,  jud  when  we  want  them,  we 
may  yet  didil  thofe  we  can  get  at  one  time,  and  make  a- 
nother  Didillation  of  thofe  we  colledt  at  another  time, 
and  fornix  both  Spirits  or  Water  together  :  For  example, 
in  thofe  Cordial  Waters  where  the  Ros  Solis,  or  Rofa  So¬ 
lis  is  ufed,  which  is  an  Herb  not  always  to  be  found,  and 
will  not  keep  above  a  Day  or  two  after  ’tis  gather’d,  this 
I  fay  may  be  didilPd  by  it  felf,  and  kept  to  ufe  with  other 
Waters  at  pleafure;  putting  of  this  fuch  a  proportion  as 
would  have  been  produc'd  from  the  quantity  directed,  of 
the  Plant,  in  the  Receipt,  if  it  had  been  didill'd  with  the 
other  Herbs :  and  fo  of  any  other  Herb  that  is  hard  to 


come  by. 
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This  Herb,  however,  I  may  inform  my  Reader,  grows 
in  Bogs,  and  when  we  find  it  we  may  preferve  it  artifici¬ 
ally,  by  either  planting  it  immediately  in  other  boggy 
places,  or  elfe  in  artificial  Bogs,  made  of  Earth  and  Water 
in  Tubs,  or  Earthen  Pots,  made  without  holes  at  the  bot^ 
tom. 

This  Seafon  affords  us  great  variety  of  Necefifaries  for 
Food,  in  the  Farm  and  Garden  ;  the  Pond  Fifii,  as  Pike  or 
Jack,  Carp  Tench  and  Perch,  ay  well  as  Eels  are  in  Seafon, 
and  may  be  prepared  for  the  Table,  as  directed  in  March ; 
there  are  likewife  green  Geefe,  young  Ducks,  Chickens, 
Pidgeons,  and  Rabbits  in  the  artificial  Warren;  and  in  the 
Garden,  Spinage  and  Cabbage  Lettuce  to  boiL  fome  for¬ 
ward  Peafe  and  Beans,  Afparagus,  Artichokes,  the  firft  Cab¬ 
bages,  and  Caulyflowers,  Cucumbers  for  ftewingand  in 
raw  Sallads :  However,  in  this  Seafon  all  raw  Sallads 
fbould  yet  partake  of  fome  warm  Herbs,  as  I  have  directed 
in  my  New  Improvement  of  Planting  and  Gardening.  The  method 
which  I  moil  approve  of  for  dreffing  aSallad,is,  after  we 
have  duly  proportion'd  the  Herbs,  to  take  two  thirds 
Oil  Olive,  one  third  true  Vinegar,  fome  hard  Eggs 
cur  fmall,  both  the  Whites  and  Yolks,  a  little  Salt  and 
fome  Muftard,  all  which  muft  be  well  mix'd  and  pour'd 
over  the  Sallad,  having  firft  cut  the  large  Herbs,  fuchgs  Sal- 
lery.  Endive,  or  Cabbage  Lettuce,  but  none  of  the  fmall 
ones :  Then  mix  all  thefe  well  together  that  it  may  be  rea¬ 
dy  juft  when  you  want  to  ufe  it,  for  the  Oil  will  make  it 
prefently  foften.,  and  lofe  its  brisknefs.  Onions  fliould 
always  be  kept  in  referve,  becaufe  it  is  not  every  one 
that  like  their  relifh,  nor  is  Oil  agreeable  to  every  one  ; 
but  where  Oil  is  not  liked,  the  Yolks  of  hard  Eggs,  bruis'd 
and  mix'd  with  the  Vinegar,  may  be  u fed  as  above.  The 
difficulty  of  getting  good  Oil  in  England  is,  I  fuppofe,  the 
reafon  why  every  one  does  not  admire  it ;  for  I  was  once 
of  opinion  I  could  never  like  it:  But  when  I  was  once 
perfuaded  to  tafte  fuch  as  was  of  the  beft  fort,  I  i  ^uld  ne- 
verafter  like  a  Sallad  without  it.  The  beft  Oil  that  I  have 
met  with  in  England, .  is  at  Mr.  Crojfe's,  a  Genouefe  Merchant, 
at  the  Geneouefe  Arm  in  Katherine -Street  in  the  Strand  London* 

As  for  the  ordering  of  the  above  Animals  and  Vegeta* 
bles  for  die  Table,  we  may  find  Directions  in  this  Work, 

In  this  Month  gather  Elder-Flowers  when  they  are  dry, 
and  pick  them  from  the  Stalks ;  let  them  dry  in  the  Shade, 
and  then  put  an  Ounce  to  each  Quart  of  White-Wine  Vi¬ 
negar,  to  ftand  in  the  Vinegar  fof  two  Months,  then  pour 
the  Vinegar  from  them  for  ufe.  About 


About  the  end  of  this  Month  is  a  proper  time  to  make 
Sage- Wine,  which  is  a  very  pleafant  one,  and  I  think  wor¬ 
thy  a  place  among  the  bell  Receipts. 

To  make  Sage-Wine.  From  Mrs.  E.  B. 

TO  three  Gallons  of  Water,  put  fix  Pounds  of  Sugar, 
boil  thefe  together,  and  as  the  Scum  rifes  take  it  off, 
and  when  it  is  well  boiled  put  it  in  a  Tub  boiling  hot,  in 
which  there  is  already  a  Gallon  of  red  Sage  Leaves  clean 
pick'd  and  wafh'dr-when  the  Liquor  is  near  cold,  put  in 
the  Juice  of  four  large  Lemons,  beaten  well  with  a  little 
Ale  Yeaft,  mix  thefe  all  well  together,  and  cover  it  very 
clofe  from  the  Air,  and  let  it  Hand  forty  eight  Hours, 
then  llrain  all  thro'  a  fine  Hair  Sieve,  and  put  it  into  a 
Veffel  that  will  but  juft  hold  it,  and  when  it  has  done 
working,  ftop  it  down  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  three  Weeks 
or  a  Month  before  you  bottle  it,  putting  a  Lump  of  loaf 
Sugar  into  every  Bottle.  This  Wine  is  beft  when  it  is 
three  Months  old.  After  this  manner  you  may  make 
Wine  of  any  other  Herb  or  Flower. 


JUNE. 


THIS  Month  is  a  proper  Seafon  for  making  feveraL 
forts  of  Wine,  whether  it  be  that  of  Goofeberries, 
Currants,  Cherries,  Apricots  or  Rasberries,  all  which  are 
very  agreeable  and  worth  the  trouble ;  the  Expence,  where 
thefe  Fruits  are  growing,  being  very  inconsiderable.  The 
following  Receipts  are  approved  to  be  very  excellent. 

•  -  -  i 

Preliminaries  to  the  making  of  Goofe- 

lerry-Wine. 

GOosberry-Wine  is  one  of  the  richeft  andftrongeft 
Wines  made  in  England,  it  will  keep  many  Years, 
and  improve  by  keeping,  if  it  be  well  made  j  and  is  not, 
in  my  op  inion,  inferior  to  Mountain'  Malaga*  To 
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To  make  this  Wine,  we  muft  have  regard  to  the  fort  of 
Goosberry  we  defign  to  ufe,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  time  of  one  fort's  ripening  and  another:  The 
earlieft  ripe  are  the  Champaign,  the  Green,  the  Black,  and 
]R.ed  hairy  Goosberries,  every  one  of  which  has  a  flavour 
diftinft  from  the  other  forts,  and  fo  will  yield  each  of 
them  a  Wine  of  as  different  a  relifh  from  the  reft,  as  one 
may  expe<ft  to  find  among  the  feveral  Varieties  of  the 
Trench  growth.  The  moft  forward  of  thefe  kinds  about 
London  ripen  early  in  this  Month,  if  the  Seafon  be  good  ; , 
but  the  latter  forts  are  not  generally  ripe  till  the  end  of 
the  Month,  or  in  f«/y.  The  latter  forts  are  commonly 
the  white  Dutch,  the  Amber,  and  the  Walnut  Goosber-- 
ries,  each  of  which  has  like  wife  a  different  fort  of  tafte  ;; 
of  the  Amber  especially  I  have  known  an  excellent  Wine 
to  be  made.  Again,  we  muft  confider,  that  as  to  the  time  ; 
of  their  ripening,  the  diverfity  of  Situations  will  for¬ 
ward  or  retard  them  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  *,  and 
befides,  as  we  have  obferved  above,  every  Seafon  is  not: 
alike,  and  we  muft  have  regard  alfo  to  the  difference  off 
Climate  one  part  of  Britain  is  three  Weeks  fooner  or 
later  than  another:  And  when  I  fay  in  any  one  of  my 
Menders,  or  Monthly  Directories,^  that  any  particular; 
Fruit  is  ripe,  or  any  particular  thing  is  to  be  done  ini 
fucha  Month,  it  may  be  underftood  that  it  is  generally 
fo,  but  will  vary  now  and  then,  as  the  Seafon  is  more  or 
lefs  forward.  There  is  likewife  another  thing  to  be  con¬ 
sider'd  relating  to  the  ripenefs  of  Fruits,  and  that  is,  the; 
different  Opinions  or  Taftes  of  Mankind ;  fome  call  them 
iipewrhen  they  juft  begin  to  turn:  But  what  I  mean  by- 
ripenefs,  is,  when  a  Fruit  is  as  tender  as  it  can  be,  and 
poffefting  its  higheft  Flavour :  And  by  thofe  Fruits  whichi 
I  call  half  ripe.  I  mean  fuch  as  have  their  inward  Juices* 
fweet,  and  their  outward  Parts  a  little  hard  and  four.  In 
thisftate  fbould  the  Goosberry  be  gather'd  for  making  of 
Wine.  See  the  following  Receipt. 


To  make  Goosberry-Wine. 

GAtheryour  Goosberries  in  dry  Weather,  when  they 
are  half  ripe,  as  I  have  explained  in  the  above  Pre¬ 
liminaries,  pick  them  and  bruife  them  in  a  Tub,  with  a 
wooden  Mallet,  or  other  fuch  like  Inftrument,  for  no 
Metal  is  proper  \  then  take  about  the  quantity  of  a  Peck 
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of  the  bruifed  Goosberries,  put  them  into  a  Bag  made 
of  Horfe-Hair,  and  prefs  them  as  much  as  poffible,  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  Kernels,  repeat  this  Work  till  all  your 
Goosberries  are  prefs’d,  and  adding  to  this  prefsM  Juice, 
the  other  which  you  will  find  in  the  Tub,  add  to  every 
Gallon  three  Pounds  of  powder  Sugar,  for  Lisbon  Sugar 
will  give  the  Wine  a  tafte  which  may  be  dilagreeable  to 
fome  People,  and  befides  it  will  fweeten  much  more  than 
the  dry  powder  Sugar ;  ftir  this  together  till  the  Sugar 
is  diffolved,  and  then  put  it  in  a  VefTel  or  Cask,  which 
mull:  be  quite  fill'd  with  it.  If  the  VefTel  holds  about 
ten  or  twelve  Gallons,  it  muft  ftand  a  Fortnight  or  three 
Weeks,  or  if  about  twenty  Gallons,  then  about  four  or 
five  Weeks,  to  fettle,  in  a  cool  Place  ;  then  draw  off 
the  Wine  from  the  Lee,  and  after  you  have  difcharg’d 
the  VefTel  from  the  Lees,  return  the  clear  Liquor  again 
into  the  VefTel,  and  let  it  ftand  three  Months,  if  the 
Cask  is  about  ten  Gallons  ;  or  between  four  and  five 
Months,  if  it  be  twenty  Gallons,  and  then  bottle  it 
off.  We  muft  note,  that  a  fmall  Cask  of  any  Liquor  is 
always  fooner  ripe  and  fit  for  drinking  than  the  Liquor 
of  a  larger  Cask  will  be;  but  a  fmall  Body  of  Liquor  will 
fooner  change  four  than  that  which  is  in  a  larger  Cask. 
The  Wine,  if  it  is  truly  prepared,  according  to  the  a- 
bove  Directions,  will  improve  every  Year,  and  laft  feve- 
ral  Years. 


Preliminaries  to  the  making  of  Cur - 

rant  Wine . 


IT  is  to  be  noted,  that  tho’  there  are  two  forts  of 
Currants,  which  may  be  ufed  for  making  of  Wine, 
that  is,  the  Red  and  the  White;  yet  the  Tafte  and  Good- 
nefs  will  be  the  fame,  whether  ’tis  made  of  the  White 
or  the  Red,  for  they  have  both  the  fame  qualities,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  colour.  Obferve  alfo,  that  the  Fruit  be 
gather’d  in  a  dry  time,  and  that  if  you  make  a  large 
quantity  it  muft  ftand  longer  in  the  VefTel,  before  bott* 
ling,  than  a  fmall  quantity. 
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To  make  Currant-Wine. 

WHen  your  Currants  are  full  ripe,  gather  them  and 
pick  them  from  the  Stalks  and  weigh  them,  in 
order  to  proportion  your  Water  and  Sugar  to  them. 
When  this  is  done,  bruife  them  to  pieces  with  your  Hands, 
and  add  to  every  three  Pounds  of  Currants  a  quart  of 
Water,  llirring  all  together,  and  letting  it  Hand  three 
Hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  ftrain  it  off  gently  thro5 
a  Sieve,  and  put  your  Sugar  into  your  Liquor,  after  the 
rate  of  a  Pound  to  every  three  Pounds  of  the  Currants. 
This  Sugar  fhouid  be  powder  Sugar,  for  Lisbon  Sugar 
would  give  the  Wine  an  illTafte.  Stir  this  well  together, 
and  boil  it  till  you  have  taken  off  all  the  Scum,  which  will 
rife  plentifully ,  fet  it  then  to  cool,  at  leaftfrxteen  Hours, 
before  you  put  it  into  the  Vefftl.  If  you  make  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  twenty  Gallons,  it  may  fiand  in  the  Veffel  three 
Weeks  before  it  will  befit  for  bottling ;  and  if  you  make 
thirty  Gallons,  then  it  may  {land  a  Month  before  it  be 
bottled  off?obferving  then  to  put  a  final!  lump  of  Sugar 
into  every  Bottle  \  it  mufl  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  fretting.  By  this  method  it  will  keep  good  many 
Years,  and  bea  very  ilrong  andpleafant  Wine,  at  a  very 
cheap  rate. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  fame  fort  of  Currant 
is  not  always  of  the  fame  fweetnefs  when  it  is  ripe,  thofe 
growing  in  the  (bade  will  be  lefs  fweet  than  thofe  that 
are  more  expofed  to  the  Sun.  And  when  the  Summer 
happens  to  be  wet  and  cold,  they  will  not  be  fo  fweet  as 
in  a  dry  warm  Sealbn  \  therefore  tho5  the  Standard  of 
the  above  Receipt  be  one  Pound  of  Sugar  to  three  Pounds 
of  pick’d  Currants,  yet  the  Palate  of  the  Perfon  who 
makes  the  Wine  fliould  be  the  Regulator,  when  the  Su¬ 
gar  is  put  to  the  juice,  conlidering  at  the  fame  time,  that 
it  is  a  W ine  they  are  making,  and  not  a  Syrup.  The  Su- 
g^r  is  only  put  to  foften  and  preferve  the  Juice,  and  too 
much  will  make  the  Wine  ropey. 

This  Seafon  is  proper  for  making  Cherry  Wine,  the 
Kentijh  and  Flemijh  Cherries  being  now  full  ripe,  which 
are  much  the  beft  for  this  purpofe:  This  is  a  very  plea- 
fa  nt  ilrong  Wine* 


To 
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To  make  Cherry  Wine. 


GAther  your  Cherries  in  dry  Weather,  when  they 
are  full  ripe,  pick  them  from  the  Stalks,  and 
bruile  them  well  with  your  Hands  till  they  are  all  bro¬ 
ken  ;  then  put  them  into  a  Hair  Bag,  and  prefs  them  till 
you  have  as  much  Liquor  from  them  as  will  run  with¬ 
out  breaking  the  Stones.  To  every  Gallon  of  this  Juice 
put  one  Pound  of  powder  Sugar,  and  having  ftirr'd  it 
well  together,  boil  it  and  fcum  it  as  long  as  any  Scum 
will  rife  ;  then  fet  it  in  a  cool  place  till  it  is  quite  cold, 
and  put  it  into  your  Veftel,  when  it  will  prefently 
begin  to  work.  When  the  working  is  over,  ft  op  the 
Veftel  clofe,  and  let  it  Hand  four  Months ;  if  it  holds 
the  quantity  of  twenty  Gallons,  dr  more  or  lefs,  as  the 
quantity  happens  to  be,  then  bottle  it  off,  putting  a  lump 
of  loaf  Sugar  into  each  Bottle.  It  will  keep  two  or  three 
Years,  if  it  be  fet  in  a  cool  place. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  Wines  that  are  to  be  made  in 
this  Month :  I  fhall  in  the  next  place  fet  down  the  me¬ 
thod  of  keeping  or  preferving  Fruits  for  Tarts  all  the 
Year  about,  as  I  had  it  from  a  very  curious  Perfon,  in 
whofe  Houfelhave  feen  itpradiifed  with  extraordinary 
Succefs.  The  Fruics  which  are  chiefly  to  be  put  up  this 
Month,  are  Goosberries,  Currants  and  Cherries. 


To  prefer'ue  Fruits  for  Tarts  all  the 

Tear. 


THF.  Goosberries  muft  be  full  grown,  but  not  ripe, 
they  muft  be  gather’d  in  dry  Weather,  and  pick’d 
clean  of  their  Stalks  and  Tops;  then  put  them  into  quart 
Bottles,  that  are  made  on  purpofe,  with  large  wide  Necks, 
and  cork  them  gently  with  new  found  Corks,  and  put 
them  into  an  Oven  after  the  Bread  is  drawn,  letting  them 
ftand  there  till  they  have  fhrunk  about  a  fourth  jpart  j 
obferving  to  change  them  now  and  then,  becaufe  thofe 
which  you  fet  at  the  further  part  of  the  Oven  will  be 
fooneft  done.  When  you  find  them  enough,  according 
to  the  above  Dire&ion,  take  them  out,  and  immediately 
beat  the  Corks  in  as  tight  as  you  can,  and  cut  the  Tops  off 
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even  with  the  Bottles,  and  pitch  them  over;  you  muft 
then  fet  your  Bottles  by,  in  a  dry  Place.  I  have  tailed 
of  Fruits  done  this  way,  that  have  made  as  good  Tarts  at* 
the  Year's  end,  as  thofe  that  were  frefh  gather'd  :  The  on¬ 
ly  difference  between  the  preferving  Goosberries  and 
Currants,  is,  that  the  Currants  mull  be  full  ripe  when 
we  put  them  into  the  Bottles,  and  fo  likewife  the  Cher¬ 
ries. 

There  is  another  way  of  putting  up  Fruits  for  this  ufe, 
which  is,  by  half  preferving  them  with  Sugar,!,  e.  half  a 
Pound  of  Sugar  to  every  Pound  of  Fruit.  Apricots  ef- 
pecially,  when  they  are  near  ripe,  make  excellent  Tarts, 
being  fplit  and  pared  from  the  Skin,  and  boiled  in  a  Sy¬ 
rup,  they  will  keep  the  Year  round,  as  an  ingenious  La¬ 
dy  has  told  me.  It  is  alfo  to  be  remark’d,  that  ripe  Goos¬ 
berries  make  very  fine  Tarts. 

The  beginning  of  this  Month,  when  the  Goosberries 
are  full  grown,  but  not  ripe,  is  the  right  Seafon  for  pre¬ 
ferving  of  them  in  fweet-meat :  The  white  Dutch  Goos- 
berry  is  the  bed  for  this  ufe. 

So  likewife  if  you  have  plenty  of  Kentifh  Cherries,  pick 
fomeof  them  from  the  Stalks,  and  lay  the  Cherries  upon 
a  fine  Wire  Sieve,  and  dry  them  in  an  Oven  ;  when  they 
are  dried  enough,  and  quite  cold,  put  them  in  an  Earthen 
glazed  jar,  and  Hop  them  up  clofe  :  Thefe  mud  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place. 

Upon  the  foot  of  the  above  Receipt,  for  preferving  of 
Fruits,  I  have  a  Notion  that  we  may  preferve  green 
Peafe,  after  the  fame  manner,  in  Battles,  that  I  have  men¬ 
tion’d  for  the  preferving  of  Goosberries,  Currants,  & Jc. 
So  that  they  will  eat  tender  and  well  taded  at  Cbriftmas : 
It  is  well  worth  the  tryal,  feeing  that  a  Bottle  or  two 
cannot  beany  great  Expence,  and  that  Peafe  are  accepta¬ 
ble  almod  to  everyone.  This  I  have  perfuaded  fome  of 
my  Acquaintance  to  try,  but  particularly  a  very  curious 
Perfon  in  fuch  matters,  who  tells  me,  that  provided  this 
method  anfwers  what  we  aim  at,  he  fuppofes  they  will  be 
the  mod  agreeable,  either  to  be  boiled  with  Cream,  or 
ftew^’d  in  Gravy,  after  the  French  manner,  for  it  is  a  difpute 
with  him,  whether  they  will  hold  their  green  Colour  ; 
but,  as  I  obferv’d  before,  it  may  be  try’d  at  an  eafy  Ex¬ 
pence. 

The  beginning  of  this  Month  is  the  time  to  pickle 
Walnuts,  for  then  the  Walnuts  have  not  begun  to  Ibell, 
and  moreover  are  not  fo  bitter  nor  hollow  as  they  will 
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be  afterwards;  they  will  now  be  full  flefti’d,  and  you 
will  have  no  lofs.  The  following  method  I  learnt  from 
Mr.  Foord ,  a  Curious  Gentleman  of  Buckingham,  and  has 
been  experienced  to  be  the  beft  way.  There  is  one  thing 
indeed  which  muft  be  regarded  in  this  Pickle,  which  is, 
that  every  one  does  not  love  the  Tafte  of  Onion  or  Gar- 
lick;  but  that  may  be  omitted  as  we  pleafe,  only  fupply- 
ing  the  place  with  Ginger. 


To  Pickle  Walnuts. 

TH  E  Walnuts  being  fit  for  pickling,  waili  them,  and 
put  them  into  a  Kettle  to  fcald ;  then  with  a  piece 
of  Flannel  rub  off  the  outer  Skin,  and  let  them  lie  till 
they  are  quite  cold,  after  which  put  them  into  a  Vefifel 
of  Salt  and  Water  for  24  Hours  more ;  then  fhift  them  as 
before,  and  continue  this  Pra&ice  for  fourteen  Days;  at 
pheend  of  which  time  wipe  them  dry,  and  lay  them  in  a 
glazed  Earthen  Pot,  Stratum  fuper  Stratum,  with  Spice,  whole 
Muftard-Seed,  Horfe  Radifh  flic’d,  and  Garlick,  orEfcha- 
lots :  That  is  to  fay,  make  a  Layer  of  Walnuts,  andftrew 
over  it  whole  Pepper,  Ginger  flic’d,  Horfe-Radifh,  flic'd. 
fome  whole  Muftard-Seed,  and  three  or  four  Cloves  of 
Garlick  ;  or  if  Garlick  be  too  ftrong,  as  many  Cloves  of 
Shalots.  Then  lay  upon  thefe  another  Layer  of  W alnuts, 
and  upon  them  the  Roots  and  Spices  as  before,  and  fo 
continue  till  your  Pot  is  full ;  then  pour  over  the  whole, 
as  much  boiling  Vinegar  as  will  cover  them,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  cover  the  Pot  clofe,  and  let  it  ftand  till  the  next 
Day,  when  we  may  again  pour  off  the  Vinegar  fro^m  them, 
without  difturbing  them;  and  make  it  again  boiling  hot, 
pour  it  upon  them,  and  ftop  them  clofe,  as  before,  to  be 
Jet  by  for  ufe.  But  thefe  will  not  be  fit  for  eating  under 
three  Weeks  or  a  Month,  and  will  be  much  better  by 
keeping  a  few  Months. 

This  Month  is  a  proper  time  tr  make  Syrup  of  Clove- 
Gillyflowers,  and  likewife  to  maxe  Gillyflower  Wine, 
which  is  a  very  rich  Liquor,  and  may  be  made  in  the  beft 
spanner,  by  the  following  Receipt  from  Mrs.  B.  B. 
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To  make  Gillyflower  Wine. 

TAke  nine  Gallons  of  Water,  and  twenty  four 
Pounds  of  Sugar,  boil  thefe  on  a  gentle  Fire  till 
one  Gallon  is  loft,  or  evaporated,  talking  oft* the  Scum  as 
it  rifes.  Then  having  prepared  aBuftiel  of  Clove  Gilly¬ 
flowers,  the  red  Flower  Leaves  only,  pour  the  Liquor 
fcalding  hot  upon  them,  and  cover  them  clofe  till  the 
next  Day,  then  prefting  them  with  a  Screw  Prefs.  When 
this  is  done,  bake  a  piece  of  Bread  hard,  without  fcorch- 
ing,  before  the  Fire,  and  while  it  is  warm  fpread  Lome 
Ale  Yeaft  upon  it,  and  put  it  into  the  Liquor,  hi  an  open 
Tub,  till  it  begins  to  w  ork  or  ferment ;  the  next  Day 
after  which,  add  two  quarts  of  Sack,  and  one  of  Khenifi 
Wine, and  barrel  it  for  three  Weeks  or  a  Month*,  let  it 
then  be  bottled,  and  kept  in  a  cool  Place. 

In  this  Month  fuch  Carp  and  Tench  are  good  as  have 
not  lately  fpawn’d  j  the  drefftng  of  them,  and  of  Pikes,  or 
Jacks,  fee  in  March.  Perch  are  now  very  good,  the  large 
ones  for  ftewing  as  recommended  for  Carp,  or  boiled  or 
fry  d.  or  elfe  in  the  Dutch  manner,  call'd  Water  Soochy  ; 
wrhichis  to  boil  the  Perches  with  Salt  in  the  Water,  and 
Parlley-Roots  and  Parftey-I.eaves,  to  be  brought  to  Table 
in  the  Water  they  are  boiled  in,  and  eaten  wnth  Bread 
and  Butter.  'Tis  an  odd  way  to  the  Englijh,  but  is  much 
admir'd  by  many  Gentlemen  who  have  travelled. 

The  Garden  is  now  very  rich  in  Eatables,  as  may  be 
feen  in  my  Gardener  s  Kalendar  printed  for  Mr.  Meats. 

The  Tragopogan,  or  Goatsbeard,  is  now,  as  well  as  in 
the  former  Month,  fit  for  boiling,  it  is  in  much  requeft  in 
fome  of  the  Yfeftern  parts  of  England,  efpecially  about 
BrijioL  as  lam  informed,  where  the  Country  People  call  it 
Irangompoop,  or  Crangompoop,  a  corruption,  as  I.fup- 
pofe,  from  the  true  Name  above  written  :  This  is  eaten 
like  Afparagus.  and  drefs’d  the  fame  way,  the  part  -which 
is  eaten  is  the  bloftomv  Bud,  a  little  before  it  would  flow- 
er  with  aboutfix  Inches  of  the  5talk  to  it. 

There  are  now  Chickens  Pidgeons,  Ducks  and  fome 
young  wild  Ducks,  and  Rabbets,  which  may  not  only 
make  great  Variety  at  a  Table,  to  be  dreft  after  the  corn- 
man  plain  v?ay,  but  may  alfo  bemadeinto  elegant  Difhes, 
after  the  feveral  manners  mention'd  in  this  Work,  if 
there  is  an  occaffion  to  entertain  particular  People  of 
fine  Tafte.  The 


Director.  '  y  i 

The  Ronceval  and  Mooretto  Peafe,  and  Mndfor  Beans,  are 
alfo  good  Helps  to  a  Table:  I  need  fay  Nothing  of  their 
Dreffmg  ;  but  that  I  am  of  Opinion,  that  the  TVindfor  Beans 
when  they  are  blanch’d,  that  is,  boiled  long  enough  till 
we  can  take  off  their  Skins,  and  then  put  into  large-neck’d 
Bottles,  and  order’d  as  I  have  preferibed  for  the  preser¬ 
ving  of  Peaier  by  this  Means  1 1  uppofe  they  may  be  pre- 
ferv’d  many  Months :  But  we  may  defer  this  Experiment 
i  filltfie  End  of  September,  to  be  tryed  Uponthe  latter  Crop*. 

.  Near  the  Sea  we  have  Mackrel  in  the  Height  of  Perfec¬ 
tion,  and  Mullet,  Turbut,  Herrings,  Scate,  and  Soles,  as 
alio  Lobfleis  and  Crabs  5  and  in  the  Rivers,  Salmon  and 
Trout  are  Rill  good,  and  fome  CraydFifh. 

.  "Tis  now' a  proper  Seafon  to  put  up  Rafberries,  either 
in  Sweetmeat,  or  to  irjfufe  in  Brandy;  but  they  muft  be 
gather’d  dry.  There  are  certain  People  who  know  how 

to  mix  thefe  with  Port  Wine,  and  imitate  the  riche# 
Florence  Wine. 

About  Midfummer  isa  proper  time  to  put  up  a  Boar  for 
Brawn  again#  Cbriftmas,  or  again#  the  beginning  of  Decern* 
hr,  for  then  is  the  Seafon  it  fells  be#,  and  is  chiefly  in  re- 
^ue#,  felling  at  that  time  for  twelve  Pence  per  Pound. 

For  this  end  we  fliouldchufe  an  old  Boar,  for  the  old¬ 
er  he  is,  the  more  horny  will  the  Brawn  be :  We  mu# 
provide  for  this  ufe  a  Frank,  as  the  Farmers cail  it,  which 
mu#  be  built  very  ftrong  to  keep  the  Boar  in.  The  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Frank  fhould  be  fomewhat  like  a  Dog-Ken¬ 
nel^  little  longer  than  the  Boar,  which  we  put  up  fo  clofe 
on  the  Sides  that  the  Boar  cannot  turn  about  in  it;  the 
Back  of  this  Frank  mu#  have  a  Aiding  Board,  to  open  and 
fnutat  pleafure,  for  the  conveniency  of  taking  away  the 
Dung,  which  fhould  be  done  every  Day. '  When  all  this 
is  very  fecure,  and  made  as  directed,  put  up  your  Boars 
and  take  care  that  he  is  fo  placed,  as  never  to  fee  or  even 
hear  any  Hogs,  for  if  he  does,  he  will  pine  away,  and  lofe 
more  good  Flefh  in  one  Day  than  he  gets  in  a  Fortnight: 
He  mu#  then  be  fed  with  as  many  Peafe  as  he  will  eat, 
and  as  much  skinrf  d  Milk,  or  Ret  Milk,  as  is  neceffary  for 
him.  This  method  mu#  be  ufed  with  him  till  he  declines 
his  Meat,  or  will  eat  very  little  of  it,  and  then  the  Peafe 
mu#  be  left  off,  and  mu#  be  fed  with  Pafte  of  Barley 
Meal,  made  into  Balls  as  big  as  large  Hen-Eggs,  and  ftill 
the  Skim-Milk  continued,  till  you  find  him  decline  that 
like  wife,  at  which  time  he  will  be  fit  to  kill  for  Brawn  5 
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the  Dire&ions  for  making  of  which.  With  the 
Pickle  for  it,  fee  in  the  Month  of  December.  During 
the  time  he  is  thus  feeding,  great  care  muft  be  taken  that 
he  has  always  Meat  before  him,  for  negleft  in  this  will 
fpoil  the  whole  Defign.  * 

This  is  the  way  of  feeding  a  Boar  for  Brawn,  but  I  can¬ 
not  help  thinking  "tis  a  little  barbarous,  and  efpecially 
as  the  Creature  is  by  fome  People  put  in  fo  clofe  a  Pen, 
that,  as  I  hear,  it  cannot  lie  down  all  the  while  'tis  feed¬ 
ing  ;  andatlaft,  confidering  the  expence  of  Food,  Brawn 
is  but  an  infipid  kind  of  Meat:  However,  as  fome  are  lo¬ 
vers  of  it,  it  is  neceffary  to  prefcribe  the  method  which 
fhould  be  ufed  in  the  preparing  it.^ 

In  this  Month  we  have  plenty  of  Artichokes,  and  it  is  a 
goodSeafonto  put  them  up  for  Winter  life,  to  be  ufed 
Amply,  or  to  be  putin  Sauces,  or  in  compound  Diflies; 
they  are  eafily  dried  or  pickled,  to  be  kept,  and  if  they  are 
not  gather  d  as  foon  as  they  are  in  their  perfe&ion,  they 
will  loofe  the  goodnefs  of  their  Hearts,  or  the  Bottoms, 
as  fome  call  them.  In  a  plentiful  Year  of  them  I  have 
had  a  great  number  driedfor  Winter  ufe,  in  the  follow^ 
ing  Manner. 


Concerning  the  gatherings  and  ordering 
Artichokes  for  drying. 


IN  the  gathering  of  Artichokes,  obferve,  that  the  Leaves- 
of  what  is  call'd  the  Artichoke  be  pointing  inwards,, 
and  lie  clofe  at  the  Top,  for  then  the  Bootom  will  be  large 
and  full  ;  but  if  you  find  many  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Ar¬ 
tichoke  lpread  from  the  Top,  then  the  Choke,  or  briftly  i 
part  is  fliot  fo  much,  that  it  has  drawn  out  much  of  the  t 
Heart  of  the  Artichoke,  and  as  the  Flower  comes  for¬ 
ward,  the  more  that  grows,  the  thinner  will  be  the  Bot- 
ttom,  which  is  the  beft  part  of  it. 

When  you  cut  the  Artichoke,  cut  it  with  a  long  Stalk, 
that  when  you  ufe  it  you  may  clear  it  well  of  it's  Strings, 
which  will  elfe  fpoil  the  goodnefs  of  the  Bottom,  where¬ 
in  theStrings  will  remain;  to  do  this,  lay  the  Artichoke 
upon  a  Table,  and  hold  it  down  hard  with  one  Hand, 
while  with  the  other  Hand  you  pull  the  Stalk  hard  up  and 
down,  till  it  quits  the  Artichoke,  and  will  then  pull  away 
*he  Strings  along  with  it;  this  being  done,  lay  the  Arti¬ 
chokes 
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chokes  in  Water  for  an  Hour,  and  then  put  them  into  a 
Kettle  of  cold  Water  to  boil,  till  t  hey  are  tender  enough 
to  feparate  the  Leaves  and  Chokes  from  them.  When 
this  is  done,  lay  the  Hearts,  or  Bottoms  upon  a  Cullender, 
or  fome  other  thing,  to  drain  conveniently  ;  then  dry 
them  upon  a  Wire  Sieve,  or  Gridiron,  in  a  gentle  Oven, 
by.  degrees,  till  they  are  hard  as  Wood.  Thefe  will  keep 
good  twelve  Months  if  they  are  lain  by  in  a  dry  Place. 

When  we  want  toufe  thefe  for  boiling,  frying,  or  to 
accompany  other  Meats,  we  muft  put  them  into  warm 
Water,  often  repeating  it  to  them  for  eight  and  forty 
Hours  5  by  which  means  they  will  come  to  themfelves, 
and  be  as  good  when  they  come  to  be  fcalded  as  if  they 
were  frefh  gather’d.  But  they  may  alfo  be  preferv’d  af¬ 
ter  the  following  manner. 


Second  Way  to  preferve  Artichokes. 

HAving  chofen  your  Avtichokes  according  to  the 
above  Dire&ions,  cut  the  Bottoms,  with  a  fharp 
Knife,  clear  of  their  Leaves  and  their  Choaks,  flinging 
them  immediately  into  cold  Water,  to  prevent  their 
turning  black.  When  they  have  lain  in  the  Water  for 
feven  or  eight  Minutes,  walk  them  and  drain  them  a  little, 
and  then  fling  them  into  Wheat  or  Barley  Flower,  fa 
that  they  be  all  over  cover’d  with  it ;  after  which,  lay 
them  upon  Wire-Sieves,  or  Pieces  of  Wicker-work  to  dry- 
in  an  Oven  gently,  till  they  are  quite  dry  and  hard  : 
Thefe  muft  be  kept  in  a  dry  Place,  and  when  they  are 
to  be  ufed,  fteep  them  in  Water  four  and  twenty  Hours, 
and  boil  them  till  they  are  tender,  they  will  eat  as  well  as 
if  they  were  frefh  cut. 

The  Artichoke  may  like  wife  be  pickled  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner.  < 

To  preserve  Artichoke  by  Pickling , 

GAther  and  prepare  your  Artichokes  as  before,  and 
put  them  into  cold  Water  to  boil,  with  a  mode¬ 
rate  quantity  of  Salt ;  then  take  them  off  the  Fire,  and  let 
the  Water  Band  in  the  Kettle  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
till  the  Salt  is  fettled  to  the  bottom ;  then  Pour  off  your 
Water  clear  into  an  Earthen  glazed  Veffel  where  you  de- 
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fign  to  put  your  Artichokes,  and  clearing  them  from  th<5 
Leaves  and  Chokes,  wadi  them  well  in  two  or  three  Wa* 
ters,  and  put  them  in  the  Brine  or  Pickle  they  were  boil* 
ed  in,  when  both  are  quite  cold  ;  upon  which  pour  as 
much  Oil  as  will  cover  it  half  an  Inch  thick,  or  where 
Oil  is  wanting,  melted  Butter  will  ferve :  Be  fure  you  put 
fo  much  as  will  keep  the  Air  from  the  Artichokes.  Some 
w'ill  add  Vinegar  to  the  Water,  but  that  is  at  plea- 
fure ;  when  this  is  done,  cover  the  top  of  the  Earthen 
Pot  clofe  with  Paper,  and  lay  a  Board  over  it  to  keep  it 
from  any  Air,  or  elfe  cover  the  Pot  with  a  wet  Bladder, 
and  tie  it  down  clofe.  They  will  keep  good  a  Year,  and 
when  we  want  to  ufe  them,  lay  them  to  deep  in  cold 
Water  to  take  out  the  Salt;  you  may  fhift  the  Water 
three  or  four  times,  they  will  be  the  better  for  it,  and 
then  ufe  them  in  Pyes,  or  other  compound  Diflies. 

In  Holland  I  have  often  eat  the  fmall  Suckers  of  Arti¬ 
chokes  fryJd,  which  have  made  an  agreeable  Difh.  The 
Receipt  for  preparing  them  is  the  following. 


To  fry  fmall  Suckers  of  Artichokes ,  or 
fmall  Artichokes. 


GAther  the  young  Heads  of  Artichokes,  and  boil  them 
with  Salt  and  Water  till  they  are  tender;  thefe  Arti¬ 
chokes  fliould  be  no  bigger  than  middling  Apples;  fplit 
them  in  four  or  fix  Parts  each,  flower  them  well,  and  fry 
them  crifp  in  Hogs-lard,  then  eat  them  ivith  Butter, Pepper, 
and  a  little  Verjuice  or  Orange-Juice. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  France  to  eat  the  fmall  Heads 
©f  Artichokes  raw,  with  Vinegar,  Pepper  and  Salt;  the 
method  is  to  pull  off  the  fingle  Leaves,  and  dip  the  flefhy 
part  of  the  Leaves  into  it  and  eat  that.  They  are  agree¬ 
ably  bitter,  and  create  an  Apetite. 

This  Month  Rasberries  are  ripe ;  and  as  they  make  a 
mod  pleafant  Wine,  I  fhall  here  give  the  Receipt  for 
making  it. 
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To  make  Rasberry  Wine. 

TO  every  Quart  of  the  Juice  of  Rasberries,  put  a 
Pint  of  Water,  and  to  every  Quart! -  of  Liquor  a 
Pound  of  fine  Sugar;  then  fet  it  on  the  Fire  to  boil  half 
an  hour,  taking  off  the  Scum  as  it  rifes:  Then  fet  it  to 
i  cool,  and  when  it  is  quite  cold,  put  it  in  a  Veffel,  and  let 
it  ftand  ten  Weeks  or  fomething  more  if  the  Weather 
prove  cold ;  when  it  is  fettled,  bottle  it,  and  it  will  keep 
two  Years.  Altho3  I  have  fet  down  in  this  Month  a 
good  experienced  way  of  making  Goosberry  Wine, 
which  will  keep  twenty  Years,  and  grow  better  by 
Age,  yet  I  cannot  pafs  by  a  Receipt  which  is  highly 
commended  for  making  Wine  of  Red  Goosberries,  which 
I  had  from  an  Acquaintance  who  frequently  makes  it, 

To  make  Red  Goosberry  Wine. 

WHen  the  Red  Goosberries  are  well  colour'd  and 
not  over-ripe,  but  grateful  to  the  Tafte,  gather 
them  in  a  dry  Day  ;  take  a  Peck  of  thefe,  and  flit  them 
a  little  more  than  half  thro'  the  middle,  putting  them  in¬ 
to  a  large  glazed  Earthen  Pan,  with  eight  Pounds  of  fine 
powder'd  Sugar  ftrew’d  over  them ;  then  boil  four  Gal¬ 
lons  of  Cyder,  and  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  the  Sugar 
and  Goosberries :  This  muftftand  eight  or  ten  Days,  ftir-, 
ring  it  once  each  Day,  and  at  length  flrain  it  thro3  a  Flen~- 
pel  inaPrefs,  and  put  the  Liquor  into  the  Veffel  with 
a  jvarm  Toafl:  of  Wheat-bread,  fpread  on  both  fides  with 
Ale-Yeaft;  it  mutt  Hand  two  or  three  Months  till  it  i$ 
fine,  and  then  bottle  it.  This  is  a  very  ftrong  Wine,  and 
pfa  bright  red  Colour,  5 
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THIS  Month  is  the  principal  Seafon  for  pickling  of 
Cucumbers,  for  that  Fruit  is  now  in.  the  gi-eateft 
Ferfe&ion,  as  well  for  pickling  them  in  imitation  of 
Mango’s,  or  as  Girkins.  They  are  now  to  be  had  in 
great  plenty,  and  are  free  from  Spots, 

The  following  is  an  extraordinary 
Receipt  for  yielding  of  Cucumbers 
to  imitate  Mango's. 

"  -  . .  *  -  .  •  ■  ;  *  v 

G/.  r,  ,  ’  ,  (  ■ 

Ather  large  Cucumbers  of  as  green  as  Colour  as  may 
be,  wafh  them  well  in  common  Water,  and  then 
either  cut  off  their  Tops,  and  fcoop  out  all  the  feedypart, 
or  elfe  cut  a  Slice  out  of  the  Side  of  each  of  them,  and 
ferape  out  the  Seedy  part  with  a  fmall  Spoon,  taking 
care  not  to  mifmatch  the  Slices  or  Tops  of  the  Cucum¬ 
bers,  that  they  may  tie  up  the  better  when  we  come  to 
fill  them  with  Spices,  &c.  When  we  have  thus  prepa¬ 
red  enough  to  fill  the  Jar,or  Earthen  Veflel  which  we  ae- 
fign  for  them,  peel  fome  Garlick  or  Shalots,  which  you 
like  beft,  and  put  either  two  Cloves  of  Shalot  into  each 
Cucumber,  or  one  middling  Clove  of  Garlick  ;  and  alfo 
into  every  one  put  a  thin  flice  or  two  of  Horfe-radifli, 
a  flice  of  Ginger,  and,  according  to  cuftom,  a  Tea 
Spoonful  of  whole  Muflard  feed;  but,  in  my  opinion 
that  may  be  left  out.  Then  putting  on  the  tops  of  the 
Cucumbers,  or  the  Slices  that  were  cut  out  of  them,  tie 
them  clofe  with  ftrong  Thread,  and  place  them  in  your 
jar.  Then  prepare  your  Pickle  of  Vinegar,  which  we 
fuppofe  to  be  about  five  Quarts  to  two  dozen  of  large 
Cucumbers,  to  which  p.u$  a  pound  of  Bay  Salt,  half  an 
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Ounce  of  whole  Pepper,  about  an  Ounce  of  Ginger  diced, 
and  a  large  Root  of  Horfe-Radifh  diced  ;  boil  thefe  in 
a  Brafs  Sauce-pan  for  above  fifteen  Minutes,  taking  off 
the  Scum  as  it  rifes,  and  then  pour  it  upon  your  Cucum¬ 
bers,  and  cover  the  top  of  the  Vedel  with  a  coarfe  Lin- 
nen  Cloath  four  or  five  times  double,  and  fet  the  ydTel 
near  the  Fire  to  keep  warm ;  the  day  following  you  will 
find  them  changed  to  a  yellow  Colour,  but  that  w^ll  alter 
in  a  day  or  two  to  be  much  greener  than  they  were  at 
fird,  if  you  ufe  the  following  Method :  Pour  all  your 
Pickle  into  a  brafs  Skellet,  and  add  to  it  a  piece  of  Allum 
as  big  as  a  Walnut,  and  fet  it  over  the  Fire  till  it  boils, 
then  pour  it  on  your  Cucumbers  as  before,  and  repeat 
the  fame  every  day  till  the  Cucumbers  are  of  the  Green- 
nefs  you  defire.  When  you  have  pour'd  on  your  Pickle 
for  the  lad  time,  the  Jar  mud  be  cover'd  as  before,  but 
remain  without  Corking  till  it  is  quite  cold,  then  dop  it 
clofe  and  fet  it  by,  in  a  dry  place.  The  Corks  for  the 
dopping  of  thefe  Jars  fhould  be  cover'd  with  foft  glove- 
leather,  for  the  naked  Corks  will  make  the  Pickles  muf- 
ty.  See  the  Mango's  made  of  green  Melons  in  the  Month 
of  September, 


To  preferve  Green  Cucumbers  for  jli - 
cing  in  the  Winter ,  by  Mr.  Foord 
of  Buckingham. 

■■  -  -  :  ;/  '  i;  *  •  .  '"K  ■  '  '  '  ■  .  /  •’ 

GAther  Cucumbers  half  grown^  that  is,  before  they 
incline  to  be  feedy,  put  them  in  Salt  and  Water 
for  five  or  fix  days,  fhifting  it  every  day;  then  wipe 
them  dry,  and  put  them  in  Vinegar  with  a  little  Allum 
to  green  over  the  fire ;  then  take  out  the  Cucumbers,  and 
boil  the  Pickle  to  pour  hot  upon  them,  covering  the 
Mouth  of  the  Jar  with  a  coarfe  Cloth  four  or.  five  times 
doubled,  and  let  the  Tar  dand  near  the  fire.  When  this 
Pickle  is  quite  cold,  dop  the  far  clofe  with  a  leather'd 
Cork,  as  mention'd  in  the  foregoing  Receipt  for  Mango 
Cucumbers.  Thefe  Cucumbers  may  be  ufedin  the  Win¬ 
ter  to  be  pared  and  diced  like  thofe  gather'd  frefh  from 
the  Garden  ;  you  may  cut  an  Onion  with  them,  and  eat 
them  with  Pepper,  Vinegar  and  Oil. 

!  To 
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To  Pickle  Cucumber S)  from  Mr.  F oord 
of  Buckingham. 

GAther  the  fmalleft  Cucumbers  you  can  find,  for  it  is 
the  fmalleft  Size  which  is  mo  ft  commonly  brought 
to  Table  among  People  of  the  firft  Rank  5  tho’  a  Cucum¬ 
ber  of  two  Inches  long  will  do  very  well,  or  even  one  of 
three  Inches.  Thefe  muft  be  put  in  Salt  and  Water,  to 
be  fhifted  every  Day  till  they  change  to  a  yellow  Colour : 
Wipe  them  dry,  and  prepare  Pickle  of  Vinegar,  a  piece 
of  Allum  as  big  as  a  Walnut  to  a  Gallon,  or  in  proporti¬ 
on,  Ginger  fiiced  Mace,  whole  Pepper,  a  few  Bay-leaves, 
and  fome  Dill-Seed,  which  will  do  better  than  the  Herb  it 
felf.  Tye  the  Seeds  in  a  piece  of  Muflin,  that  when  the 
Pickle  by  boiling  is  ftrong  enough  of  the  Dill,  you  may 
take  it  out.  This  Pickle,  when  it  is  of  a  right  Flavour, 
muft  be  pour'd  boiling  hot  upon  the  Cucumbers,  which 
muft  be  laid  in  a  Stone  jar  or  Gallypot  proper  for  them,, 
and  then  cover’d  with  a  coarfe  Linnen  Cloth  folded  in 
feverai  Doubles,  and  let  them  ftand  near  the  Fire.:  Re¬ 
peat  the  boiling  of  the  Pickle  every  Day,  pouring  it  hop 
upon  the  Cucumbers,  and  covering  them  as  before,  till 
they  become  of  the  green  Colour  you  Defire.  When 
they  are  quite  cold,  flop  them  clofe  with  a  leather’d  Cork, 
es  dire&ed  in  the  former  Receipt,  if  you  ufe  a  J^r,  onelfe 
if  you  make  ufe  of  a  Gallypot,  tye  them  down  with  Lea¬ 
ther  or  a  wet  Bladder.  It  is  to  be  underftood,  that  Allura 
and  boiling  Vinegar  will  ftrike  a  green  Colour  to  any 
unripe  Fruit;  but  care  muft  be  taken  that  too  much  Al¬ 
lum  be  not  ufed,  left  the  ftomach  be  offended  by  it.  It  is 
a  cuftom  in  fome  Places  to  pickle  the  green  Pods  of  Capji- 
c  tun  Indie  urn  with  their  Cucumbers,  which  will  contribute 
to  make  them  much  hotter  or  warmer  to  the  Stomach,  and 
promote  Digeftion  in  cold  Conftitutions.  But  th eCapfi~ 
cumi  ftiould  be  boiled  in  Water  gently,  and  wiped  dry, 
before  you  put  them  among  the  Cucumbers,  where  they 
muft  be  placed  before  the  Pickle  is  poured  upon  them. 

Kidney-Beans  are  pickled  the  fame  way  as  the  Cucum¬ 
bers,  only  leaving  out  the  Dill ;  and  the  Dili  alfo  may  be 
left  out  of  the  Cucumber-Pickle,  if  it  is  not  agreeable  tQ 
the  Palate  ;  and  folikewife  in  other  Pickles,  Garlick  orO- 
or  any  particular  Spice  may  be  left  out  w'hich  is 
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d'ifagreeable,  for  it  is  not  the  bufinefs  here  to  pm  down 
the  Palate  of  any  one  to  a  certain  Relifh  that  I  may  like 
my  felf,  but  to  put  it  in  the  Power  of  every  one  to  pre¬ 
fer  ve  or  order  fuch  things  as  a  Farm  or  Garden  affords,  fo 
that  they  may  be  pleafed  with  them.  The  Receipts  which 
I  have  here  given,  are  what  I  have  generally  found  to  be 
the  moll  approved.  We  have  fome  who  pickle  the  green 
Fruit  of  the  Paffion-Tree,  the  Berougella,  and  Fig;  but 
for  my  part  I  can  find  nothing  to  recommend  them,  but 
!the  relifh  of  the  Pickle,  neither  are  they  by  any  means 
wholefome. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Nafturtium  Indicum  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  Sallad  in  this  Month,  and  the  Seeds  of  the  Plant, 
while  they  are  green,  may  be  pickled  to  our  Satisfa&ion: 
The  Receipt  for  pickling  them  is  as  follows. 

To  pickle  Nafturtium  Seeds. 

GAther  the  Seeds  when  they  are  full  grown  and  green,' 
in  a  dry  Day,  and  lay  them  in  Salt  and  Water  for 
two  or  three  Days;  then  boil  Vinegar,  with  fome  Mace, 
Ginger  lliced,  and  a  few  Bay  Leaves,  for  fifteen  Minutes, 
and  pour  it  boiling  hot  upon  them,  covering  them  with 
a  Cloth,  as  prefcribed  in  this  Month  for  the  other  Pickles, 
and  repeat  the  boiling  of  the  Pickle,  and  fcalding  them 
with  it  for  three  Days  fuccefCvely  ;  and  when  the  laft  is 
poured  on,  let  it  be  cold  before  you  crock  it  up.  The 
folded  Cloth  which  fhould  be  put  over  the  mouth  of  the 
Jar,  will  fuffer  fome  of  the  Steam  of  the  Pickle  to  pafs 
thro’  it,  and  by  that  means  the  Pickles  will  not  turn 
mouldy,  fo  foon  as  they  might  orherwife  do,  and  befides 
will  be  much  greener  than  if  they  were  to  be  clofe  Hop¬ 
ped.  All  thefe  Pickles  fhould  be  kept  in  a  dry  Place,  and 
look’d  into  every  Month,  left  by  chance  they  turn  moul¬ 
dy;  which  if  you  find  they^  incline  to,  boil  the  Pickle 
^afrefh,  and  pour  it  on  them  as  before. 

There  is  now  the  Skerret  fit  to  be  eaten;  it  is  a  very 
nouyifhing  and  pleafant  Root,  and  is  prepared  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner  for  the  Table  :  The  Culture  of  it  is  fet 
*mt  large  in  my  new  Improvements  of  Timing  and  Gardening , 
printed  for  Mr.  Mean,  near  Temple-Bar . 

TH  E  Skerret,  tho*  it  is  none  of  the  largeft  Roots,  yet 
is  certainly  one  of  the  beft  Produtls  of  the  Garden, 
of  it  be  rightly  dreft’d  j  the  way  of  doing  which,  is  to 
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wafh  the  Roots  very  well,  and  boil  them  till  they  are 
tender,  which  need  not  be  very  long*  Then  the  Skin  or 
the  Roots  muff  be  taken  off,  and  a  Sauce  of  melted  But¬ 
ter  and  Sack  pour’d  over  them.  In  this  manner  are  they 
ferved  at  the  Table,  and  eaten  with  the  Juice  of  Orange, 
and  fome  likewife  ufe  Sugar  with  them,  but  the  Root  is 

very  fweet  of  it  felf.  t  . 

Some  after  the  Root  is  boil’d,  and  the  Skin  is  taken  off. 
fry  them,  and  ufe  the  Sauce  as  above  :  So  likewife  the 
Roots  of  Salfifie  and  Scorzonera  are  to  be  prepared  for  the: 
Table. 

The  Apple  call’d  the  Codlin  is  in  good  perfe&ion  for 
fcalding,  the  manner  of  doing  which,  that  they  may  be 
brought  to  Table,  of  a  fine  green  Colour,  is  as  follows. 

GAther  yourCodlins  half  grown,  and  without  Spots.. 

for  if  they  are  fpotted,  they  are  commonly  Worm- 
eaten  ;  Raid  them  in  Water  till  the  Skin  will  come  off 
eafily,  then  put  them  again  into  cold  Water,  and  a  fmall 
piece  of  Allum  to  green  in  a  Brafs  Pan  over  the  Fire  ; 
which  they  will  foon  do  if  they  are  kept  clofe  cover’d. 

The  following  Receipt  is  fent  me  by  a  curious  Perfon 
for  pickling  of  Codlins,  in  imitation  of  Mangos 
Gather  Codlins  green  and  near  full  grown,  blanch  them , 
that  is,  Raid  them  in  foft  Water  till  the  Skin  will  peel 
off,  then  prepare  your  Pickle  of  Vinegar  and  Bay  Salt,:, 
about  a  large  Spoonful  of  Salt  to  a  Quart  of  Vinegar, 
three  or  four  Cloves  of  Garlick,  a  quarter  of  an  Ounce: 
of  Ginger  lliced,  and  as  much  whole  Pepper;  boil  this  in 
a  Brafs  Pan,  with  a  piece  of  Allum  as  bigas  aHorfe-bean, 
for  half  a  quarter  of  aj*  Hour,  and  pour  it  hot  upon 
your  Codlins,  covering  the  Mouth  of  the  Jar  with  at 
Cioath,  and  let  it  Hand  by  the  Fire  fide  ;  boil  the  Pickle:' 
again  the  Day  following,  and  apply  it  as  before,  and  re¬ 
peat  the  fame  till  your  Codlins  areas  green  as  you  defire, 
and  when  they  are  quite  cold,  cork  them  clofe,  and  fet 
them  by  in  a  dry  Place.  There  is  one  thing  muff  how¬ 
ever  be  obferved  in  all  thefe  Picklings,  which  is,  that  if 
the  Pickles  do  not  come  to  their  fine  green  Colour  pre- 
fently  ;  by  boiling  often  of  the  Pickle  at  firff,  yet  by 
Handing  three  or  four  Weeks,  and  then  Boiling  the  Pic¬ 
kle  afrefli,  they  will  come  to  a  good  Colour ;  ^nd  therif 
your  Pickles  will  eat  the  firmer  and  keep  the  longer, Jwhen 
they  are  not  too  foon  brought  to  Colour. 

In 
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_  In  this  Month  we  have  the  Morello  and  Black  Cherry 
npe,  which  both  are  pleafant  in  Brandy  ;  to  thofe  who 
would  have  Drams  by  them,  the  way  of  making  black 
Cherry  brandy,  is  only  to  pick  the  Cherries  from  the 
Stalks,  and  put  them  whole  into  the  Brandy,  about  a 
Pound  of  Cherries  to  a  Quart ;  this  may  remain  for  a- 
bout  a  Month  before  it  is  fit  to  drink,  and  then  the  Bran¬ 
dy  may  he  pour'd  from  the  Cherries,  and  the  Cherries 
put  then  into  a  Veffel  of  Ale  will  make  it  extremely 
flrong,  only  about  the  proportion  of  a  Pound  of  Cher¬ 
ries  to  a  Gallon  of  Ale  ;  but  fome  will  put  frefli  Brandy 
to  them,  and  the  Cherries  wilkturn  the  Brandy  of  a  deep 
Colour,  and  give  it  a  flrong  tafle  of  Ratafia;  others  will 
diflil  thefe  Cherries  in  a  cold  Still,  with  as  much  Water  as 
Will  cover  them,  and  draw  a  fine  Cordial  from  them. 

To  make  Vifney. 

THis  Vifney  is  made  of  pure  Brandy,  and  as  many 
Morello  Cherries  as  will  fill  the  Bottles  or  Casks; 
with  one  Ounce  of  Loaf-Sugar  to  each  full  Quart;  thefe 
VelTels  or  Bottles  muft  be  gently  flopp'd,  when  the  Cher¬ 
ries  are  put  in,  and  (land  in  a  cool  Cellar  for  two  Months 
before  the  Liquor  is  poured  from  them,  and  then  the  Li¬ 
quor  may  be  put  in  fmall  Bottles  for  ufe  :  It  is  not  very 
flrong,  but  very  pleafant.  The  Cherries,  when  they  are 
taken  out,  may  be  diflill'd,  and  will  yield  a  fine  Spirit. 

In  fome  Places,  where  there  are  Laurels  grow  wild,  with¬ 
out  cutting  or  pruning,  I  mean,  the  Lauro-Cerafus,  as  we 
find  in  many  old  Gardens,  that  Plant  is  apt  to  bear  Ber¬ 
ries,  which  in  reality  are  Cherries,  from  whence  it  has  its 
Name  ;  thefe  Berries,  or  Cherries,  are  ripe  about  this 
time,  and  make  a  fine  Cordial,  if  we  infufe  them  in  Bran¬ 
dy  for  two  or  three  Months,  with  a  little  Sugar ;  this  will 
have  a  Flavour  of  Apricot  Kernels,  and  be  of  a  rich  red 
Colour.  While  I  am  fpeaking  of  this,  I  cannot  help  tak¬ 
ing  Notice  of  a  particular  Dram  which  I  tailed  at  a  curi¬ 
ous  Gentleman's  Houfe  at  Putney  in  Surrey,  W.  Curtis  Efq; 
which  he  made  by  infufing  of  the  Cornelian  Cherry  in 
Brandy.;  that  Gentleman  is  the  only  one  who  I  think  has 
yet  tryed  it,  and  to  my  Palate  it  feems  to  be  fo  like7fc^?y 
Wine,  that  it  mufl  be  a  very  good  judge  who  can  di (co¬ 
ver  the  difference.  I  have  drank  that  Wine  in  Perfecti¬ 
on,  and  this  preparation  has  both  the  Colour,  Tafle,  and 
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Proportion  of  ftrength  equal  to  it  5  for  the  great  ftrength 
of  the  Brandy  is  loft  in  the  Cornelian  Cherry,  and  tho3 
the  Cornelian  Cherry  is  of  a  bright  red  Colour,  yet  this 
Liquor  is  of  the  Colour  of  Toc\a.y  Wine. 

Thofe  who  live  near  London ,  may,  about  this  Seafon, 
buy  Geefe  out  of  the  Flocks,  which  are  now  drove  up  to 
that  City,  at  about  five  and  twenty,  or  thirty  Shillings 
a  fcore  ;  and  till  the  Seafon  we  are  to  turn  them  into  the 
Stubble,  we  may  feed  them  chiefly  with  the  Offals  of  the 
Garden,  Lettuce  efpecially,  which  will  fatten  them,  if 
you  have  enough :  But  as  for  their  particular  Food  for 
fatting,  I  fhall  fpeak  of  that  in  another  Place. 

About  this  Seafon  Apricots  are  ripe,  and  where  there 
are  plenty  of  them,  We  may  make  a  pleafant  Wine  with 
them.  The  following  Receipt  is  a  very  good  one. 


To  make  Apricot  Wine.  From  Mrs. 

J.  L. 


TO  every  Quart  of  water  put  a  Pound  and  half  of  A~ 
pricots,  that  are  not  over-ripe,  let  them  be  wiped 
clean,  and  cut  in  Pieces  >  boil  thefe  till  the  Liquor  is  ftrong 
of  the  Apricot  Flavour  j  theft  ftrain  the  Liquor  thro’  a 
Sieve,  and  put  to  every  Quart  four  or  five  Ounces  of  white 
SUgar,  boil  it  again,  and  feum  itasitrifes,  and  When  the 
Scum  rifes  no  more,  pour  it  into  an  Earthen  Pc'H  the 
Day  following  bottle  it,  putting  into  every  Bottle  a  lump 
of  Loaf-SUgar,  as  big  as  a  Nutmeg.  This  will  prefentlv 
be  fit  for  drinking,  is  a  very  pleafant  Liquor  ;  but  will 
not  keep  long. 


AUGUST. 


I  N  this  Month  there  are  many  Delicacies  about  aCoun* 
try  Seat ;  all  kinds  of  Pond-Fifli  are  good,  there  is 
plenty  of  Poultry  of  all  kinds  both  wild  and  tame,  ex* 
cept  the  Water-Fowl,  W'hich  fliould  yet  remain  un* 
touch’d.  Turkey  Poults,  Pheafant  Poults,  Partidges,  and 
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fome  fort  of  Pigeons,  are  good  ;  but  for  the  moft  part 
the  Dove-cote  Pigeons  are  diftemper’d,  and  are  now  mlj 
of  Knots  in  their  Skins,  and  unwholefome.  The  Eggs  oi 
fowls  likewise  at  this  Seafon,  as  well  as  in  the  former 
Month,  are  unhealthful.  Towards  the  end,  Pork  comes 
again  in  Seafon,  and  young  Pigs  alfo  are  pretty  plenti¬ 
ful;  ?tis  a  good  time  likewife  to  lave  young  Pigs  to  grow 
up,  for  now  you  may  turn  them  with  their  Dams  into 
the  Stubbles,  and  foon  after  into  the  Wnods.  About 
the  end  of  this  Months,  you  have  Rabbets  full  grown  in 
common  Warrens,  and  young  wild  Ducks  ;  and  thole 
who  live  near  the  Sea,  have  plenty  of  Oyfters,  and  in. 
great  Perfection,  much  better,  in  my  Opinion,  than  m 
the  Winter.  Bares  are  alfo  now  good,  and  Buck  Vemlon 
i§  ftill  good.  Turnips,  Carrots,/ Cabbages,  Caulynow- 
ers,  Artichokes,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  and  fuch  like,  are 
in  prime  ;  Sallary  and  Endive,  mfturtium  Indicnm  Flowers , 
Cabbage  Lettice,  and  blanch'd  fweet  Fennel  is  now  good 
for  Sallads.  Peas  and  Beans,  and  Kidney-beans,  are  like¬ 
wise  to  be  met  with,  io  that  a  Country  Gentleman  and 
Farmer  may  have  every  thing  at  home,  and  fet  out  a  Table 
fit  for  a  Prince,  without  being  beholden  to  the  Markets  5 
and  the  great  variety  of  Fruits  which  this^Seafon  produ¬ 
ces,  renders  it  ftillmore  delightful  and  prontable.  ^ 

Now  Elder-berries  are  ripe  and  fit  for  making  or  Wine, 
as  well  the  white  as  the  red  fort  ;thefe  are  both  very 
good  if  they  are  rightly  managed.  The  following  Drinks 
very  much  like  the  French  Wfine  call  d  Heyfflitdfcs,  and  i.» 
full  as  ffrong- 

To  make  red  Eider  Wine. 


'AKE  twenty  Pounds  of  Malign  Railins  pick  d  and 
_  rubb'd  clean,  but  notwafh'd  ;  ihredthem  final  1,  and 
fleep  them  in  five  Gallons  of  Spring  Water,  putting  the 
Water  cold  to  them,  and  ftirring  them  every  Day;  then 
pafs  the  Liquor  thoJ  a  Hair  Sieve,  prefflng  the  Pvaifins  with 
your  Hands,  and  have  in  readinefs  fix  Pints  of  the  Juice 
of  Elder-Berries  that  have  been  ftrft  pick'd  from  the  Stalks, 
and  then  drawn  by  boiling  the  Berries  in  a  d  Earthen 
Pot,  fet  in  a  Pan  of  Water  over  the  Fire.  Put  this  Juice 
cold  into  the  Liquor,  ftirring  it  well  together,  and  then 
tunning  it  in  a  VelTel  that  will  juft  hold  it,  and  let  it 
ftand  fix  Weeks  ox  two  Months  in  a  wa,rro  fdace  5.  then 
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bottle  it,  and  it  will  keep  a  Year  if  the  Bottles  are  well 
ftonpd.  Note,  that  the  Elder-Berries  mull  be  full  ripe 
and  gather  d  in  a  dry  Day;  and  when  you  have  tunned 
your  Wine,  let  the  place  where  you  fet  it  be  warm  and 
dry,  where  no  external  Air  is  admitted,  that  it  may  fer- 
ment  or  work  duly,  for  that  is  a  material  Point.  If  it 
be  otherwife  dilpofed  fo  that  is  Hands  in  a  Place  which 
is  lu  bjefl  to  Heats  and  Cold,  the  Ferment  will  flop  upon 
Cold,  or  be  too  violent  upon  Heats ;  but  in  cold  Wea- 
ther  put  fotne  Straw  about  it.  See  more  of  the  workins 
of  Liquors  in  March ,  in  the  Article  of  Brewing,  and 
Itkewne  take  care  that  your  Bottles  are  dry  when  you 
bottle  your  W  ine,  and  that  you  have  good  Corks ;  take 
care  likewife  that  your  Wine  be  clear  before  you  bottle 
it,  or  it  will  be  good  for  nothing.  If  this  Wine  be 

rlmtilycmcnaje^  .a?cor^j,ng  to  the  above  Diredlions.  it 
will  be  fit  for  drinking  after  it  has  been  bottled  a  Month 

In  the  making  of  white  Elder- Wine,  there  is  no  differ-' 
?nce  if  you  make  ,t  with  Raifins;  but  it  is  much  the  bed 
in  my  Opinion,  if  you  make  it  with  Sugar  after  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Manner  :  Only  it  is  to  be  confider'd,  that  white 
Elder-Berries  are  yet  very  fcarce,  and  there  mull  be  more 
Oi  them  ufed  in  the  Sugar  Wine  than  in  theRaiiin  Wine. 

To  make  white  Elder-Wine ,  or  red  Eh 
der-Wine ,  with  Sugar, 

GAther  the  Elder-Berries  ripe  and  dry,  pick  them,' 
oruift  them  with  your  Hands,  and  (train  them;  then 
" -  Liquor  by  in  glaz'd  Earthen  VefTels  for  twelve 
^n0.u,.s  f?  then  Put  to  every  Pint  of  Juice  a  Pint 

and  half  of  Water,  and  to  every  Gallon  of  this  Liniinr 
put  three  Pounds  of  Lisbon  Sugar :  Set  this  in  a  Kettle  over 

Whites' of e  1Snready  f°  boil,cIarif5'  it  with  the 
whites  of  four  or  five  Fggs  ;  let  it  boil  an  Hour  and 

Yeaft1  and  thin  in  “Cfin"11  h  "ith  fome  ftrong  Ale. 
dm  wilt  f  r’  fflhcg  uP  the  Ve,Tel  from  time  to 
to  Working  in"  LT°l  ^d  on.Purpofe,  as  it  finks 

after  borlin^  °”fi  i!*  ?'11  ¥  -fine  and  fic  to  bottle,  and 
y  ^  Will  be  fit  to  drink  in  two  Mont  He  *  Tini* 

remember,  that  all  Liquors  mull  he  fine  before  thev  are 

t  ’  a°nd  n:vtebreLWiII|rfOWfllarPca.n<1  ^ 

,hor..cs,  and  never  good  for  any  thing,  ^  a 
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N.  B.  Add  to  every  Gallon  of  this  Liquor  a  Pint  of 
ftrong  Mountain  Wine,  but  not  fuch  as  has  theBorachio 
or  Hogskin  flavour.  This  Wine  will  be  very  ftrong  and 
pleafant,  and  will  keep  feveral  Years. 

We  muft  prepare  our  red  Elder- Wine  in  the  fame  man-? 
per  that  we  make  with  Sugar,  and  if  our  Veflel  hold  a- 
bout  eight  or  ten  Gallons,  it  will  be  fit  for  battling  in  a  - 
bout  a  Month;  but  if  the  Veflel  be  larger,  it  muft  ftand 
longer  in  proportion  three  or  four  Months  at  leaft  for  a 
Hogfhead. 

This  Month  Barberries  are  ripe  and  fit  for  pickling  ; 
they  make  a  pretty  Garnifh,  and  are  prepared  as  follows* 

To  fickle  Barberries ,  or  Pipper  ages7  as 


call’d  in  fome  Places. 


\\  Ather  your  Barberries  in  dry  Weather,  and  lay  them 
in  their  Bunches  into  an  Earthen  glazed  Pot,  then 
boil  a  quantity  of  Water  made  ftrong  with  Salt,  fcum- 
mmg  it  as  it  rifes,  and  let  it  ftand  to  be  quite  cold  ;  then 
pour  it  upon  the  Barberries,  fo  as  to  cover  them  an  Inch, 

1  and  cover  it  clofe.  Some  ufe  half  Vinegar  and  half  Water 
for  this  Pickle  but  it  is  at  every  one’s  Plea  fare,  I  think 
one  is  as  good  as  the  other. 

Partridges  are  now  in  Seafon,  and  are  prepared  after 
|  feveral  Manners  fome  of  the  Principal  are  the  follow¬ 
ing,  :  ,v  : 


Boil’d  Partridg  es  with  ftezrfd  Sallery7 
from  Lady  W — — . 


*T*HE  Partridges  being  clean'd  and  trufled,  boil  them 
X  tender,  and  make  the  following  Sauce  for  them. 
Take  half  a  fcore  large  Sailary  Plants  that  are  well  whi- 
:en  d  or  blanched,  boil  them  firft  in  Water  and  Salt,  and 
:hen  ftew  them  tender  with  Gravey,  Salt,  fome  Pepper^ 
md  a  Spoonful  or  two  of  white  Wine;  and  when  they 
ire  enough,  thicken  and  brown  the  Sauce  they  are  ftewM 
n  with  burnt  Butter,  lay  your  Sallery  at  the  bottom  of 
he  Difh,  and  your  Partridges  upon  that,  then  pour  your 
auce  overall,  and  garnifh  with  Lemmon  or  Orange  ftic’dL 
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From  the  fame  Lady  I  had  the  following  Directions 
for  roafted  Partridges  :  Partridges  which  are  defigned  for 
reading  may  be  larded  with  fine  Bacon-Fat  on  the  Bread, 
or  roafted  without  larding ;  but  in  a  Difti  of  thefe  Fowls, 
there  fihould  be  fome  of  one  and  fome  of  the  other.  The 
Sauce  for  them  Ihould  be  of  two  forts,  one  of  Gravey 
in  the  Diih  with  them  ,  and  the  other  of  Bread  in  Saucers 
on  the  fides  of  the  Difli.  The  Gravey  is  made  of  Beef,  an 
Onion,  a  Bunch  of  fweet  Herbs,  fome  Salt  and  Pepper, 
dew'd  half  an  Hour  together,  in  a  little  more  Water  than 
will  cover  them,  then  drain  off  the  Liquor  into  the  Did?. 

The  Pap*Sauce .is  made  of  grated  Crumb  of  Bread,  boil¬ 
ed  with  as  much  Water  as  will  cover  it,  a  little  Butter,  an 
Onion,  and  fome  whole  Pepper  ;  this  mud  be  kept  ftirr* 
ing  often,  and  when  it  is  very  thick,  withdraw  the  Oni¬ 
on,  and  ferve  it  in  a  Saucer  with  your  Partridges.  Thele 
Sauces  may  likewife  be  ferved  with  Pheafants,  or  Quails. 
Thefe  may  alfo  be  dew'd,  farced,  baked,  or  put  in  Soups, 
or  ufed  in  Fricaftees.  Thus  far  the  Lady. 

Hares  begin  now  to  be  in  Sea fon,  and  are  well  drefs’d 
by  the  following  Receipt,  which  I  purchaled  a  few  Year  si 
ago,  at  a  noted  Tavern  in  London- 

A  Hare  and  its  Sauces. 

IF  you  kill  a  Hare  by  Courfing,  you  may  keep  it  if  the 
W  e  at  he  r  be  cool  three  Days  before  you  road  it;  but  if 
it  has  been  run  hard  by  the  Hounds,  then  it  will  not 
keep  fo  long.  When  the  Skin  is  taken  off,  it  is  the  fafhi- 
on  to  fe^ve  the  Ears  on,  but  that  is ‘at  Pieafure  ;  then 
trufs  it  for  Roafting,  and  take  the  Liver  and  boil  it,  and 
mince  it  very  fmall ;  a<i4  to  this  grated  Bread,  a  little 
All-Spice,  but  fine,  fome  butter'd  Eggs,  a  little  dry’d  fweet 
Marjoram,  with  a  feafoning  of  Pepper  and.Salt  at  difcre- 
tion,  and  fome  Pardey  fhred  fmall  :  Mix  this  well  toge¬ 
ther,  and  add  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg  to  it  to  bind  it;  then 
fill  the  Body  of  the  Hare  moderately  with  this  Farce,  and 
few  up  the  Belly.  When  the  Hare  isfirft  laid  down  to  the 
Fire,  put  about  three  Pints  of  Water  with  an  Onion, 
fome  Salt  and  whole  Pepper,  in  the  Dripping-pan,  and 
bade  the  Hare  with  this  till  it  is  near  roaded  enough,  and 
bade  it  with  a  piece  of  fat  burning  Bacon,  or  in  the  place 
of  that,  common  Butter  ;  but  the  Bacon  is  bed,  if  the 
Per  Ton  knows  How  to  ufe  it.  When  it  is  enough,  pour 
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the  following  Sauce  into  theDifh  with  it  :  Take  the  Li¬ 
quor,  with  the  Onion  and  Pepper  in  the  Dripping-pan. 
out  before  you  bafte  the  Hare  with  Butter  or  Bacon,  and 
boil  it  with  a  glafs  of  Claret ;  it  will  be  very  rich  when 
it  comes  to  be  mixt  with  the  Farce  out  of  the  Belly  of 
the  Hare,  and  is  little  trouble.  You  may  thicken  this 
with  a  httle  Butter  and  Flower  >  if  you  pleafe. 

The  following  is  alfo  a  very  good  one:  Take  a  Pound 
o.  lean  Beef^  boil  it  in  about  three  Pints  of  Water  with 
an  Onion,  a  Bunch  of  fweet  Herbs,  fome  All-fnice  Pen- 
per  and  Salt,  till  the  Beef  is  boil’d  half  enough  ?  then  cut 
the  Beef  in  feveral  Places  to  let  out  the  Gravey,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  boil  all  thole  till  the  Liquor  has  loft  a  third 
Part ;  then  add  a  little  Claret  to  it,  and  ftrain  the  Liquor 
through  ^  Sieve,  pouring  the  Gravey  hot  into  theDifh  be- 
tore  you  put  the  Hare  in  it;  and  when  you  lay  in  the 

?ure+uCatSVy  that  was  few’d  up,  or  take  away 

the  Thread  tnat  few  d  it.  Some  chufe  to  skewer  up  the 
Belly  of  the  Hare,  rather  than  few  it.  You  may  ferve 

this  with  Lemmon  fliced,  and  in  a  Plate  by  it  have  the 
following  Sauce. 

Sweet  Venifon  Sauce. 

TAKE  half  a  Pint  of  Claret,  a  little  Stick  of  Ginna- 
^mon,  and  boil  them  together  till  the  Flavour  of 
the  Cinnamon  is  in  the  Claret ;  thenfweeten  it  to  your 
Mind  with  double* refined  Loaf-Sugar.  Or  elfe. 

Grate  fome  Crumb  of  Bread,  and  put  to  it  as  much 
Claret  as  will  make  it  like  thin  Pap ;  add  to  this  a  fmaU 
piece  of  Cinnamon,  and  boil  it  well,  then  fweeten  it 
with  double-refined  Loaf-Sugar  grated  fmaU.  Thefe  are 
rthe  iweet  Sauces  jifed  for  Hare,  and  all  other  Venifon. 

To  drej's  a  Hare  with  white  or  brown 
Sauce.  From  the  late  curious  fl/Ir, 
Harrifon  of  Henley  upon  Thames. 

CUT  your  Hare  in  four  or  eight  Pieces,  and  flit  the 
Head  ;  fry  it  a  little  in  Hog’S  Lard,  and  then  put  it 
o  itew  in  an  Earthen  glazed  Veflel,  with  Gravey,  half  a 

Pint 
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Pint  of  White-wine,  Pepper,  Nutmeg,  Salt,  a  hunch  of 
fweet  Herbs,  and  a  ilice  or  two  of  Lemmon-peel;  keep 
this  clofe  covered,  and  Hew  it  gently  till  'tis  tender,  then 
firain  off  the  Sauce,  and  brown  it  with  fry’d  Flower,  or 
burnt  Butter  :  Pour  the  Sauce  hot  over  the  Hare,  and 
ferve  it  with  a  Gar  nifh  of  Lemmon  in  Slices*,  but  if  you 
would  have  yoUr  Sauce  of  a  brighter  Colour,  inflead  oft 
the  burnt  Butter,  or  fry'd  Flower,  thicken  it  with  the 
Yolks  of  three  or  four  Eggs.  This  is  an  excellent  way  of 
dreffing  a  Hare,  and  more  generally  admired  than  any  o- 
ther. 

This  being  the  Seafon  for  taking  Honey,  I  fhall  here 
fet  down  the  Method  of  making  of  Mead,  after  two 
Ways,  which  are  both  extraordinary. 

To  make  Mead ,  from  Lady  G. 

TAKE  eight  Gallons  of  Water,  and  as  much  Honey 
as  will  make  it  bear  an  Egg  ;  add  to  this  the  Rine  of  f 
fix  Lemmons,  and  boil  it  well,  fcumming  it  carefully  as  it: 
rifes.  When  atis  off  the  Fire,  put  to  it  the  Juice  of  the 
fix  Lemmons,  and  pour  it  into  a  clean  Tub,  or  open  ear¬ 
then  VefTel,  if  you  have  one  large  enough,  to  work  thijee? 
Days  ;  then  fcum  it  well,  and  pdur  off  the  clear  into  the: 
Cask,  and  let  it  ftandopen  till  it  has  done  making  a  hi fs- 
ing  Noife  *>  after  which,  flop  it  up  clofe,  and  in  threfcr 
Months  time  it  will  be  fine,  and  fit  for  bottling; 

To  make  Hydromell ,  or  Mead. 

'  t 

TAKE  eight  Gallons  of  Water,  and  as  much  Honey-i 
as  will  make  the  Water  bear  an' Egg;  put  to  this  ai 
quarter  of  a  Pound  of  Cloves  tied  in  three  or  four  pieces 
of  Muffin  or  Linnen  Cloth,  and  fet  it  to  boil  till  the  Scum 
has  done  riling,  fcumming  it  as  it  rifes;  then  take  it  off' 
the  Fire,  and  take  out  the  Cloves,  which  may  be  wafh'd 
anddry'd  for  other  Ufes,  and  pour  your  Mead  into  an  Or 
pen  Tub  to  ferment  for  about  three  Days,  till  the  Vio¬ 
lence  of  the  Working  is  over;  after  which,  fcum  it  ve¬ 
ry  well,  and  pour  the  clear  into  a  Veffel ,  leaving  the  Bung 
open  till  it  has  done  hilling,  which  you  may  know  by 
holding  your  Ear  clofe  to  it  for  at  a  diftance  you  can: 
hardly  difcover  it.  When  this  hilling  is  oyer,  flop  ifcr 

clofe 
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clofe  and  let  it  ftand  three  Months  till  it  is  fine,  before 
you  bottle  it;  remember  in  bottling  this,  as  well  as  all 
other  Liquors,  that  the  Bottles  muff  be  clean,  and  perfect* 
ly  dry,  and  that  every  Bottle  be  well  cork'd.  This  will 
keep  good  feveral  Years. 

Befides  this  way  of  making  Mead,  there  is  another 
which  I  have  approved  to  be  very  good,  which,  in  all  par- 

tbe  ^ater'*s  tbe  fame  with  this ;  and  in- 
ftead  of  the  Water,  put  the  like  Quantity  of  fmall  Ale- 
Wort,  brew’d  with  pale  Malt  :  But  this  will  require,  lefs 
Money  rhan  the  former,  and  will  require  more  time  in 
the  Veliel  before  it  is  fine  and  fit  to  bottle;  but  it  will 
laft  many.  Years  good  and  will  drink  like  Cyprus  Wine 
when  it  is  a  Year  old.  In  this  Liquor  take  particular 
care  that  your  Cloves  are  frelli  and  found,  or  elfe  you 
muftadd  a  Quantity  in  proportion. 

N.  B.  We  may  make  thele  Meads  in  the  Spring  of  the 
Year,  as  well  as  at  thisSeafon;  only  the  advantage  of 
maiang  it  now,  is,  that  you  have  an  opportunity  of 
wafting  the  Honey-Combs  after  the  Honey  is  run  of F3 
and  thereby  will  fave  Expence  in  Honey. 

r  fhfP°tatoe.n°w  begins  to  be  gather'd,  and  is  a  Very 
uletul  Root,  being  either  boil’d  or  roafled  in  hot  Embers'  £ 
and  after  it  is  boiled,  to  be  broiled,  or  after  boiling  it 
tender,  and  beaten  in  a  Mortar,  it  is  ufed  to  thicken 

nr?ak-ng?.f  nch  Puddings,  as  I  am  inform'd 
by  a  Skilful  Perfon  in  this  way. 

The  Roots  of  red  Beets  now  begin  to  come  in  feafonJ 

and  are  very  good  boiled,  and  fliced,  to  be  put  in  a  Pickle 

of  Vinegar  on  y  :  Thus  you  may  keep  them  to  garnifh 

fluids  of  fmall  Herbs,  and  in  fome  Intervails  put  Horfe- 

RadiTi  fcraped.  Thefe  Roots  will  bold  all  the  Winter. 

iSe?00tL°fr^  re^  Beet  makes  an  excellent  DiOi,  prepa¬ 
red  after  the  following  manner,  which  I  got  abroad. 

To  fry  the  Boots  of  Bed.  Beets . 

WASH  your  Beet-Roots,  and  lay  them  in  an  earth¬ 
en  glazed  Pa’n,  bake  them  in  an  Oven,  and  then 

;LeeeTnenSrkln^0ffVh7:  Aftcr  thisJs  done'  flit  'hem  from 
1°  i16.  a”u  T  ,chei?  in  theftape  of  the 
T  u  S?le;a.bout4t.h?  thlcknefs  the  third  part  of 
an  Inch ;  dip  thefe  in  a  thick  Batter,  made  of  White- Wine* 

nne  Flower,  fweet  Cream,  the  Whites  and  Yolks  of  Eggs, 
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rather  more  Yolks  than  Whites,  fome  Pepper,  Salt,  and 
Cloves  beaten  fine,  all  well  mix'd;  as  you  dip  every  piece 
of  Beet-Root  in  this  Batter,  ftrew  them  over  thick  with 
fine  Flower  mix'd  with  grated  Bread,  and  Parfiey  ihred 
{mall  and  then  fry  them  in  Lard  :  When  they  are  enough, 
let  them  dry,  and  ferve  them  with  a  Garnifh  of  Lemmon. 
Thefe  likewife  may  be  put  about  flew  d  Carps,  Tench, 
or  roafted  jacks,  by  way  of  Garnifh,  with  fcraped  Horfe- 
Radifh.  and  pickled  Barberries.  .  . 

In  the  Heats  of  this  Month,  the  following  Jelly  is  uled 
by  a  curious  Gentleman  abroad  who  gave  me  trie  Re¬ 
ceipt  of  it,  under  the  Name  of  The  felly  of  Health:  It  is  of 
great  ufe  to  weak  People,  and  extremely  plealant. 

To  make  the  felly  of  Health. 


'TP  A  K  E  fome  Calves  Feet,  according  to  the  Jelly  you 
1  defign  to  make,  and  alio  get  a  Cock  of  the  common 
Poultry  kind;  wafh  thefe  well  and  put  them  in  a  Kettie 
to  boil  with  a  proportionable  Quantity  of  Water,  par¬ 
ticularly  taking  off  the  Scum  as  it  riles.  "W  hen  thele 
Meats  are  boiled  almoft  to  pieces,  it  is  a  fign  that  your 
Jelly  is  boiled  enough;  but  take  care  that  it  is  not  too 
Riff,  which  you  may  try  by  taking  a  little  out  with  a 
Spoon,  and  then  fetting  it  to  cool.  Then  pour  the  Li¬ 
quor  thro’  a  Sieve  into  a  Stew-pan  and  take  off  all  the  Fat; 
after  which  nut  to  the  Liquor  a  proportionable  Quan¬ 
tity  of  double-refined  Loaf-Sugar,  a  fmall  Stick  or  two 
of  Cinnamon,  three  or  four  Cloves,  and  the  Rmes  of 
two  or  three  Lemmons:  Boil  all  thefe  together  gently 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  it  is  well  tailed,  and 
then  beat  up  the  Whites  of  four  or  five  Eggs,  with  the 
Tuice  of  the  fix  Lemmons,  and  pour  them  into  the  Jelly, 
ftirring  the  whole  a  little  time  over  the  Fire ;  then  let 
t-his  Mixture  ftand  ft  ill  upon  the  Fire  till  it  rifes  ready 
to  boil  over;  at  which  time  you  muft  take  it  oft  and 
pour  it  into  the  Jelly-Bag,  and  as  it  runs  thro*  into  a  Pan 
fet  to  receive  it,  pour  it  again  into  the  Jelly-Bag  for  three 
"or  four  times  till  it  comes  clear,  and  then  let  it  drop  into 
Jelly-Glafies.  Sometimes,  the  above  Gentleman  told  me, 
he  has  put  a  little  White-Wine  into  the  Liquor  while  the 
Meafs  were  boijipg  i$ik»  which  he  thinks  helps  it. 

S  E  P- 
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A  Sethis  Month  produces  great  numbers  of  Muflirooms 
in  the  Fields,  it  is  now  chiefly  that  we  ought  to 
provide  our  felveswith  them  for  making  of  Ketchup,  and 
Mu fli room  Gravey ;  And  it  is  alfo  a  proper  Seafon  for 
pickling  them.  Indeed,  where  we  have  Mufliroom-Beds, 
we  may  do  thefe  Works  at  any  time  of  the  Year.  It  is  to 
be  remark'd,  that  the  beft  Muflirooms  have  their  Gills  of 
a  Flefh  Colour,  even  while  the  Mufhrooms  are  in  button ; 
and  as  they  tend  to  fpread  in  their  Head,  or  to  open  their 
Cap.  the  Gills  turn  redder,  till  at  length,  when  their  Heads 
are  fully  fpread  open,  they  will  become  quite  black* 
Thefe  large-flap  Muflirooms  are  ftill  good  for  ftewing  or 
broiling,  16  long  as  they  have  no  Worms  in  them  and 
the  Gills  are  then  in  the  beft  ftate  for  making  Ketchup; 
or  Mufliroom  Gravey;  altho'  the  red  Gills  will  do,  but 
thefmaller  Buttons  are  what  mo'ft  People  covet  for  Pick- 
ling. 

In  the  gathering  of  Muflirooms  we  are  fure  to  meet 
with  fome  ofallfizes;  the  very  fmall  for  pickling,  the 
large  Buttons  for  ftewing  or  making  Mufhroom-Loaves, 
and  Mufhroom-Gravey,  and  the  large  Flaps  for  broiling 
or  making  of  Ragous,  or  ftewing,  and  Ketchup:  There¬ 
fore  to  follow  the  common  way,  we  fliould  make  two  or 
three  Parcels  of  them. 

The  cleaning  of  Mufhrooms,  or  preparing  them  for 
any  of  the  above  Ufes,will  afford  us  nothing  but  what  is 
ufeful ;  the  Parings  fliould  be  faved  by  themfelves  to  be 
wafli'd  towards  the  making  of  what  is  called  Mufliroom- 
Gravey ;  the  Gills  muft  be  faved  by  themfelves  for  making 
either  Ketchup,  or  Mufhroom-Gravey ;  and  the  Parts  to¬ 
wards  the  Roots,  and  the  Roots  themfelves.  muft:  be  kept 
to  dry  in  the  Sun,  or  a  warm  Room,  to  raife  Muflirooms 
from,  efpecially  if  they  are  of  a  large  good  fort  that  has 
red  Gills,  for  thofe  which  have  white  Gills,  prove  often¬ 
times  unwholefome,  and  are  apt  to  turn  yellow  when  they 
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are  cut  and  put  in  Water :  However,  fome  People  eat  of 
this  fort,  ana  I  have  eaten  of  fuch  a  fort 'my  felf ;  but  as 
there  are  fome  with  white  Gills  that  are  deadly,  it  is 
dangerous  for  unskilful  Perfons  to  meddle  with  any  of 
that  fort:  And  therefore  I  thought  it  convenient  when  I 
was  in  France,  to  learn  the  Method  of  railing  them  in  Beds, 
that  we  might  be  fure  of  our  fort,  and  have  them  all  the 
Year  about :  The  Method  of  doing  which,  is  in  my  Appen¬ 
dix  to  my  New  Improvements  of  Planting  and  Gardening ,  printed 
for  Mr.  Mears ,  at  Temple-Bar . 

The  following  Receipts  for  making  of  Mufhroom- 
Ketchup  and  Mufhroom-Gravey,  I  had  from  a  Gentleman 
named  Gameau,  whom  I  met  at  Brujfels,  and  by  Experience 
find  them  to  be  very  good. 


To  make  Mujhroom  Ketchup. 


TAKE  the  Gills  of  large  Miilh rooms,  fuch  as  are 
fpread  quite  open,  put  them  into  a  Skellet  of  Bell- 
Metal,  or  a  Velfel  of  Earthen- Ware  glazed,  and  fee 
them  over  a  gentle  Fire  till  they  begin  to  change  into 
Water;  and  then  frequently  ftirring  them  till  there  is  as 
much  Liquor  come  out  of  them  as  can  be  expected,  prefling 
them  often  with  a  Spoon  againft  the  fide  of  the  Veflel ; 
then  ftrain  off  the  Liquor,  and  put  to  every  Quart  of  it 
about  eighty  Cloves,  if  they  are  frefli  and  good,  or  half 
as  many  more,  if  they  are  dry,  or  have  been  kept  a  long 
time,  and  about  a  Drachm  of  Mace ;  add  to  this  about  a 
Pint  of  ftrong  red  Port  Wine  that  has  not  been  adultera¬ 
ted,  and  boil  them  all  together  till  you  judge  that  every 
Quart  has  loft  about  a  fourth  Part  or  half  a  Pint;  then 
pafs  it  thro’  a  Sieve,  and  let  it  ftand  to  cool,  and  when 
it  is  quite  cold,  bottle  it  up  in  dry  Bottles  of  Pints  or 
Half-pints,  and  cork  them  clofe,  for  it  is  the  fureft  way 
to,  keep  thefe  kind  of  Liquors  in  fuch  fmall  quantities  as 
may  be  ufed  quickly,  when  they  come  to  be  expofed  to 
the  Air  for  fear  of  growing  mouldy ;  hut  I  have  had  a  Bot¬ 
tle  of  this  fort  of  Ketchup -that  has  been  open  i  and  fet  by  for  above  a 
Tear ,  that  has  not  received  the  leaft  Damage ;  and  fome  Acquain¬ 
tance  of  mine  have  made  of  the  fame  fort,  and  have  kept 
it  in  Quart-Bottles  to  ufeas  occafion  required,  and  have 
kept  it  good  much  longer  than  I  have  done.  A  little  of 
it  is  very  rich  in  any  Sauce,  and  efpecially  when  Gravey 
wanting:  Therefore  it  may  he  of  fervice  to  Travellers, 
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who  too  frequently  meet  with  good  Fifih,  and  other 
Meats,  in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  feveral  other  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope ,  that  are  fpoiled  in  the  drefting;  but  it  muft  be  con¬ 
fer  d,  that  there  is  no  Salt  in  this,  fo  that  whenever  it 
is  uled  Salt  Anchovies  or  other  fuch  like  reliihing  things 
may  be  uled  with  it,  if  they  are  agreeable  to  the  Palate, 
and  fo  likewife  with  the  Muftiroom  Gravey  in  the  follow- 
ring  Receipt. 


Of  Mufhroom  Gravey. 

WHEN  you  clean  your  Mufhrooms,  fave  the  Par¬ 
ings,  and  wafh .  them  well  from  the  Dirt,  and 
then  put  to  them  the  Gills  that  have  been  fcraped  from 
the  large  Buttons,  and  with  a  verry  little  Water  put 
them  in  a  Sauce-pan?  and  ftir  them  frequently  till  you 
have  got  all  the  Juice  from  them;  then  ftrain  the  Liquor 
from  them,  and  fet  it  by  to  cool,  or  elfe  till  you  have 
ftew'd  the  Mufhrooms  that  they  were  taken  from,  and 
i  then  add  the  Liquor  of  the  ftew'd  Mufhrooms  to  the  afore¬ 
said  Liquor,  and  boil  them  both  together,  with  about  8© 
Cloves,  about  a  Drachm  of  Mace,  and  two  Drachms  of 
whole  Pepper  to  each  Quart  of  Liquor,  which  will  be  fit 
to  take  off  the  Fire  when  it  has  loft  about  a  third  part  by 
boiling;  then  pafs  it  thro’  a  dry  Sieve,  into  a  dry  earthen 
Pan,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  be  quite  cold  before  you  bot¬ 
tle  it,  obferving  then  that  the  Bottles  be  very  dry,  for  if 
they  happen  to  be  wet,  it  will  foonturn  mouldy.  When 
the  Bottles  are  fill'd,  cork  them  well  with  found  new 
Corks,  andtyea  piece  of  Bladder,  that  has  been  foftened 
in  warm  Water,  over  every  Cork  as  tight  as  poffible,  and 
fet  the  Bottles  in  a  dry  Place;  with  this  management  it 
will  keep  a  long  time. 

What  I  learned  elfe  from  the  above  mention'd  Gentle¬ 
man,  concerning  the  preparing  of  Mufhrooms  for  ea  ting, 
was,  that  they  fhould  be  always  ufed  when  they  are  frefh 
gather’d,  and  then  only  fuch  as  are  without  Worms, 
which  may  be  eafily  perceived  by  cutting  their  Stems 
'rofs-wife  ;  and  ajfo  that  as  foon  as  the  Peel  is  pared  off, 
md  the  Gills,  let  the  large  Mufhrooms  be  cut  into  pieces, 
if  the  bignefs  of  Nutmegs,  and  thrown  into  Water,  as 
well  as  the  Stems  at  the  Caps,  for  they  are  both  good  ; 
hen  wafh  them  well,  and  ftew  them  in  a  Sauce-pan,  with 
>}ut  putting  any  Liquor  to  them,  or  Spice,  or  Salt,  till 
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have  difcharged  a  great  deal  of  their  own  Liquor,  and 
begin  to  grow  tender;  you  will  then  find  them  (brink 
into  a  very  narrow  compafs,  and  muft  have  the  greateft 
part  of  the  Liquor  poured  from  them,  with  which  you 
rnay  make  the  Mufliroom-Gravey  abovemention  d.  The 
Muflirooms  being  thus  prepared,  put  to  them  a  Seafoning 
of  Pepper,  Salt,  Mace,  and  fuch  other  Ingredients  as  will 
not  rob  the  Muflirooms  too  much  of  their  own  natural 
Flayour,  and  ftir  them  frequently  till  they  are  enough ; 
then  put  a  little  White-Wine  and  Butter  to  them,  and 
they  will  make  an  excellent  good  Difli :  Or  elfe  they  may 
be  made  brown  with  fome  burned  Butter,  or  be  made 
into  a  Ragout.  As  for  the  broiling  of  the  paps  of  the- 
large  Muflirooms,  the  fame  Perfon’s  Receipt  directs  to  rub 
the  Caps  with  Butter  on  both  Tides,  and  ftrew  Pepper 
and  Salt  on  them,  and  broil  them  till  they  are  quite  hot 
through,  turning  them  two  or  three  times  on  the  Fire, 
they  will  make  their  own  Sauce  when  they  come  to  be 
cut.  Another  way  which  he  directs,  is  to  make  a  pretty 
thick  Batter  of  Flower,  Water,  or  Milk  and  Eggs  beaten 
together  with  fome  Salt  and  Pepper  to  dip  them  in,  and 
then  fry  them  like  Tripe;  and  for  their  Sauce,  he  recom¬ 
mends  Butter,  a  little  White-wine,  and  fome  of  the 
Mufliroom-Gravey,  to  be  well  mix’d  together. 

Some  of  my  Acquaintance,  who  have  try’d  thefe  Direc¬ 
tions,  approve  of  them ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  think 
them  as  agreeable  as  any  that  I  have  eaten;  but  as  the 
Tafte  is  not  alike  in  everyone,  I  fliall  add  an  Observati¬ 
on  or  two  more  of  Monfieur  GdrneXus,  concerning  the 
Mufliroom,  which  I  think  not  unworthy  our  notice.  The 
Mufliroom,  fays  that  Gentleman,  is  not  only  a  good 
Ground-work  for  all  high  Sauces,  but  itfelf  a  good  Meat 
to  be  drefs’d  after  any  manner,  either  to  compofe  a 
white  or  brown  Fricaffee,  or  fry’d  or  broil’d,  or  baked  in 
Pyes  with  common  Seafoning,  and  Bands  in  the  room  of 
Flefli  better  than  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  found 


out. 

This  Month  islikewife  a  good  time,  if  it  is  not  ovef- 
wet,  to  gather  Muflirooms  for  drying;  but  they  fhould 
chiefly  be  fuch  as  are  newly  open’d  in  their  Caps,  before 
the  Gills  turn  black.  For  this  end,  take  off  the  Gills  very 
clean,  and  wipe  the  Caps  with  wet  Flannel,  and  as  foon 
as  they  are  a  little  dry,- run  a  String  through  them,  and 
hang  them  at  fome  diftance  from  the  Fire,  turning  them 
now  and  then  till  they  are  dry  enough  to  be  reduced  to 
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Powder;  when  they  are  thus  dry’d,  keep  them  in 
Bottles  wflth  wide  Necks,  clofe  flopp'd,  till  you  have  oc~ 
cafion  to  life  theip  in  Sauces.  Keep  this  in  a  dry  place* 
Some  dry  them  in  Ovens  after  the  Bread  is  drawn,  but  an 
Oven  in  it's  full  heat  will  be  too  flrong  for  them. 

To  fickle  Mufhrooms  White. 

r  k  ^Ake  a  Quart  of  fmall  Buttons  of  Mufh rooms,  cutoff 
their  Roots,  and  wafh  them  well  with  Flannel  dipt 
in  Water  and  then  fling  them  into  clean  Water,  to  re¬ 
main  thereabout  two  hours.  In  the  next  place,  get  rea¬ 
dy  fome  frefh  Water  in  a  well-tinn'd  Veffel,  or  glaz'd 
VeiTel,  to  which  put  your  Mufhrooms,  and  let  them  boil  a 
little  to  foften  ;  which  being  done,  take  out  your  Mufh- 
]  rooms  and  prefently  put  them  into  cold  Water,  and  let 
them  remain  there  till  they  are  quite  cold;  after  this, 
free  them  from  the  Water,  and  dry  them  well  in  a  linnen 
]  Cloth,  then  put  them  either  into  a  wide-neck'd  Bottle, 
or  glaz'd  earthen  Veffel,  difpofing  here  and  there  among 
them  three  or  four  Bay-leaves  to  a  Quart,  two  Nutmegs 

I  cut  in  quarters,  about  a  quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Maeef 
and  boil  as  much  White-wine  and  Vinegar,  in  equal 
quantities,  as  will  ferve  to  cover  the  Mufhrooms.  This 
Pickle  muff  be  put  to  them  cold,  and  the  Bottle,  or  earth* 
en  Veffel,  clofe  ftopt  and  ty'd  down  with  a  wet  Bladder. 
The  reafon  why  the  Spice  fhould  not  be  boiled  with  the 
Pickle,  is,  becaufe  the  Mufhrooms  would  change  black  by 
means  of  the  boil'd  Spices  ;  and  if  this  plain  Pickle  was 
to  be  pour'd  upon  the  Mufhrooms  hot,  it  would  immedi¬ 
ately  draw  a  Colour  from  the  Spices,  which  would  darken 
the  Colour  of  the  Mufhrooms  :  Therefore  to  fill  up  the 
glaffes  in  the  manner  here  related,  is  the  beft  way  to  have 
your  Mufhrooms  look  clean  and  white. 

This  Month  is  the  proper  time  to  pickle  Onions,  which 
make  an  agreeable  Pickle  if  they  are  prepared  after  the 
i  following  manner. 

-  x  '■  '■  ■*  • 

To  fickle  Onionsy  from  Mrs.  A,  W. 

WHen  your  Onions  are  dry  enough  to  be  laid  up 
in  the  Houfe,  take  the  fmalleft  of  them,  fuch  as 
i  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a  toll  W alnut,  and  of  that  fort 

which 
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which  we  call  the  Spanijh  Onion  for  thefe  are  not  fo  ftrong 
flavour’d  as  the  Stmburgb  Onions ;  take  off  only  the  out' 
ward  dry  Coat,  and  boil  them  in  one  Water  without 
Shifting,  till  they  begin  to  grow  tender;  then  take  them 
off  the  Fire,  lay  them  in  a  Sieve  or  Cullendar  to  drain  and 
'  cool  ;  and  as  foon  as  they  are  quite  cold,  take  off  two  o~ 
ther  Coats  or  Skins  from  each,  and  rub  them  gently  in 
a  linnen  Cloth  to  dry.  When  this  is  done,  put  them  in¬ 
to  wide  mouth’d  Glaffes,  with  about  fix  or  eight  frefh 
Bay-leaves  to  a  Quart,  a  quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Mace, 
two  large  Rafes  of  Ginger  fliced.  All  thefe  Ingredients 
muft  be  in.terfperfed  here  and  therein  the  Glafles  among 
the  Onions,  and  then  boil  your  Vinegar  with  about  tWo 
Ounces  of  Bay-falt  to  each  Quart,  taking  off  the  Scum  as 
it rifes,  and  letting  it  Hand  to  be  cold  ;  pour  it  into  the 
Glafles,  and  cover  them  clofe  with  wet  Bladders,  and 
tie  them  down  ;  they  will  eat  well  and  look  Very  white. 

About  t  he  end  of  this  Month,  if  the  Seafon  has  been  to~ 
lerable,  the  Grapes  in  our  Englijh  Vineyards  will  he  ripe, 
and  then  we  muft  be  careful  to  gather  them  in  dry  Wea¬ 
ther,  that  the  Wine  may  keep  the  better.  I  have  already 
mention’d,  in  my  other  Works,  the  curious  Vineyard 
near  Bath,  and  that  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Warner  at  Rotber- 
hith ,  where  good  Wines  are  made  every  year;  and  alfo 
that  at  Parking  at  Surrey ,  belongiog  to  Mr.  Howard,  which  is 
a  very  good  one ;  but  as  fome  years  are  lefs  favourable 
than  others  to  the  Grape,  as  well  with  us  as  abroad,  it  will 
not  be  unneceftary  to  take  notice  of  a  few  Particulars, 
which  I  have  obferv’d  this  Year  1726,  concerning  the 
management  of  Vines,  which  I  have  only  communicated 
to  a  few.  I  fhall  alfo  fet  down  a  few  Directions  for  the 
making  of  Wine,  which  have  not  been  hitherto  menti¬ 
on’d  in  any  of  my  Works,  or  by  Mr.  Evelyn,  or  Mr.  Morti¬ 


mer 

As  to  the  firft,  we  are  to  obferve,  that  the  Situation  of 
our  Illand  occafions  our  Seafons  to  be  more  uncertain 
than  on  the  Continent,  or  between  the  Tropics.  The 
cold  and  wet  Summer  172?,  prevented  the  ripening  of 
our  later  kind  of  Grapes;  and  indeed  I  did  not  meet  any 
where  with  a  Grape  that  had  its  perfeCl:  Flavour,  unlefs 
the  Vines  were  forced;  but  yet  there  were  abundance. 
However,  this  Year,  172 6,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  very 
few  Grapes,  and  thofe  are  likely  to  be  very  good,  fome 
being  already  ripe  againft  common  Walls,  without  Art; 
fuch  as  the  white  Mufcadine  the  24th  of  July,  and  black 
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Chuff  er-G  rape.  And  at  Sir  Nicholas  Garrard's  Garden  in 
EJfex,  l  eat  iome  of  the  black  Frontiniac £  full  in  perfection, 
at  the  fame  time ;  and  then  the  grifly  and  white  Frontiniac{ 
•  ^  *  s  i  ^  kinds,  were  tranfparent,  and 

Within  a  little  of  being  fit  to  gather  :  Which  is  a  Novel¬ 
ty  lo  great,  that  has  not  been  obferv'd  in  England  in  my 
time ;  for  the  Frontiniac h  Grapes  feldom  ripen  till  the  end 
I  os  September,  and  then  in  a  bad  Year  we  cannot  expeC!  them 
without  Art-  However,  the  Vines  in  this  worthy  Gen¬ 
tleman's  Garden  are  of  long  (landing,  and  have  been,  by 
his  own  Directions,  order'd  and  manag’d  in  a  very’art- 
ful  manner  for  feveral  Years.  And  tho'  this  Year  general- 
ly.we  find  fo  fmall  a  quantity  in  other  Gardens,  yet  at 
this  place  there  are  as  many  as  I  judge  are  in  the  whole 
Country  befides.  In  moft  other  places  that  I  have 
obferv  d  this  Year,  the  common  way  of  management  has 
been  rather  regarded  than  the  rational  part ;  and  even 
the  bell:  Gardeners  have  fail'd  in  their  Pruning  the  laft 
Year,  for  the  production  of  this  Year's  Fruit.  I  much 
wonder,  that  after  the  Demonflrations  I  have  given  from 
Fads,  ever  fince  the  Year  17 1 7,  that  Vines  would  grow  and 
pro-fper  well  to  be  planted  in  old  dry  Walls ;  and  the  In- 
fiances  I  publifh  d  in  the  lame  Year,  in  my  new  Improve- 
ments  of  Vines  bearing  beft  in  dry  Rubbifh,  or  the  moil 

,Y  So  » :  ■  ^ay’  !t  's  CurPr!z’n6-  fome  of  thofe  to 
whom  I  gave  that  fatisfaCtion,  Ibould  not  guard  again!! 
excefs  of  Wet,  efpecially  when  every  one,  who  has  judge¬ 
ment  in  the  Affair  of  Vegetation,  mult  know,  that  over¬ 
abundant  Moifture  will  deftroy  the  bearing  Quality  of 
any  Plant,  and  more  efpecially  of  fuch  a  kind  of  Plant  as 
delights  in  dry  mountainous  Countries,  as  the  Vine  is 
known  to  do;  but  a  common  method  of  Management 
has  lo  ponefs'd  fome  People,  that  they  will  not  give  them- 
felyes  leave  to  think  that  an  alteration  of  a  Seafon  from 
a  dry  to  a  wet,  will  occafion  an  alteration  in  a  Plant. 
There  is  one  inftance  particularly,  which  I  cannot  help 
mentioning,  relating  to  Vines,  and  the  neceffity  of  keep¬ 
ing  their  Roots  from  Wet,  which  Iobferv'd  this  Year  at 
Trvittenham ,  at  John  Robarts's ,  Efq  ;  This  Gentleman  has  fe¬ 
veral  Vines  laid  up  again!!  the  fide  of  his  Houfe,  as  full  of 
Grapes  as  I  have  ever  feen  any ;  but  at  the  bottom  where 
they  grow,  the  Ground  is  paved  with  Bricks  for  about 
tenor  twelve  foot  from  the  Wall  they  are  nail'd  to.  This 
Pavement,  in  the  laft  wet  Summer,  kept  the  Roots  from 
imbibing,  or  receiving  too  much  Moifture,  and  therefore 
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the  Tuices  of  the  Vines  are  digelted,  and  capable  of  produ¬ 
cing  Fruit  this  Year;  whereas  fuch  Vines  as  were  not 
growing  in  dry  places  naturally,  or  had  their  Roots  de¬ 
fended  from  the  violent  Wet  by  accident  have  few  or 
no  Grapes  at  all.  My  Obfervations ;  this  Year,  iniome 
places  w  here  there  are  Pavements,  dill  confirms  me  in  my 
Opinion;  and  where  there  was  any  tolerable  Skill  in 
Pruning,  1  am  perfuaded  every  one  will  find  that  there 

have  been  Grapes  this  Year,  or  now  is  on  thofe  Vines  that 
have  flood  in  paved  places,  where  the  Pavement  defended 

the  Roots  from  the  Wet  of  the  laft  Year.  And  as  I  have 
already  mention'd  in  this,  and  other  YV  orks,  the  necemt} 
of  planting  Vines  in  dry  places,  for  regular  Seafons ;  and 
theie  Inflances  {hewing  us  the  advantage  or  doing  the 
fame  in  wet  Seafons ;  I  think  one  may  reaionably  judge, 
that  Pavements  made  over  fuch  places  wheie  Vines  are 
planted,  as  well  as  Rubbiih  and  dry  Ground  to  plant 
them  in,  is  the  beft  way  we  can  take  for  them.  ^This  way, 
particularly  in  a  wet  Year,  will  keep  our  Vines  from 
running  into  long  joints,  and  the  Juices  consequently  in 
digesting  as  we  find  by  experience  ;  for  no  long-jointed 
Shoots  of  Vines  are  fruitful  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  rare¬ 
ly  bear  any  Fruit  at  all.  JTis  the  {ho rt-jointed  Shoots 
that  will  hear  Fruit  plentifully  ;  and  where  theie  is  much 
Wet  at  the  Root,  you  muff  expedt  very  few  ihort  Joints, 
and  alio  very  little  Fruit:  Therefore,  in  this  cafe,  the 
Roots  ought  always  to  be  defended  from  Wet. 

This  Year,  172.6,  was,  at  the  beginning,  a  gentle  and 
moil!  Spring,  hut  JpriUnd  May  were  hot;  which  brought 
everv  thing  fo  forward,  that  our  Harveft  was  about  five  or 
fix  Weeks  forwarder  than  it  has  been  for  feveral  Years 
paft.  The  Cafe  I  have  mention’d  of  the  Grapes  ripen¬ 
ing  naturally,  was  in  proportion  to  the  forward  ne  IS  ot 
the  Harveft ;  every  thing  that  I  have  obferved  in  the  lame 
Way  was  alike.  The  laft  Year  was  as  extraordinary  in 
the  latenels  of  the  Crops,  for  then  every  thingwasas  back¬ 
ward  through  the  perpetual  Rain  we  had  in  the  Summer. 
Some  time  or  other  this  Memorandum  may  be  01  ule,  11 
my  Papers  laft  lo  long;  however,  for  the  prefent,  ^orili- 
der  how  theft  two  different  Years  have  abetted  the  Vine; 
the  laft  Wet  Year  made  the  Vines  (hoot  ftrong  and  vigo¬ 
rous,  and  there  was  no  Fruit  this  Year  :  Nor  w  as  this  only 
with  us  in  Britain,  but  every  where  in  Europe.  j  The  lalt 
Year  produced  fuch  Floods,  from  the  continued  Rains  at 
unexpected  Seafons,  as  was  never  knowwi  in  the  memory 
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of  Man,  the  Vines  fhot  vigoroufly ;  and  .this.  Year  there 
were  very  few  Grapes  of  the firft  Crop;  but  this  Summer 
was  fo  good  and  favourable,  by  its  warm  Months  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Summer,  that  the  Vines  abroad  fhot 
out  frefh  Crops,  or  fecond  Crops  of  Grapes,  which  made 
up  for  the  other  deficiency.  I  expect  the  next  Year  from 
hence,  that  the  Vines  will  produce  a  full  Crop  of  Grapes 
abroad,  becaufe  this  Year  has  fettled  the  Juices,  and  di- 
;  gelled  them;  but  what  Seafon  there  may  be  for  ripening, 
is  Hill  uncertain,  efpeciaily  when  we  have  the  two  laft 
Years  in  view.  But  in  our  Gardens,  I  fear,  we  (hall 
have  worfe  Succefs  ;  for  what  this  Ygar  has  done,  will 
give  the  Gardeners  generally  a  hard  piece  of  Work;  for, 
as  I  imagine,  there  was  little  care  taken  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Year  to  lay  up  the  Vines,  efpeciaily  becaule  there 
was  but  a  fmali,  or  no  appearance  of  Grapes  then  ;  and 
the  negled  of  that  Seafon  in  managing  of  Vines,  will  be 
the  occalion  of  loling  the  Crop  the  next  Year.  What  I 
fay  here  about  the  management  of  Vines  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Year,  I  have  already  treated  of  in  my  other 
Works. 

I  (hall  now  proceed  to  give  fome  Particulars  relating  to 
th?  making  of  Wines  of  Grapes,  which  I  believe  may  help 
thofe  who  make  Wines  in  our  Englijh  Vineyards,  and  make 
them  ftrongerand  richer  than  they  have  ufually  been, 

Confidering  the  uncertainty  of  Seafons,  and  that  eve¬ 
ry  fort  of  Grape  will  not  always  ripen  without  Art,  it 
will  be  necelfary  to  contrive  how  that  Defed  may  be  a- 
mended.  The  richnefs  of  Wine  depends  upon  the  ripe- 
nefs  of  the  Grapes  ;  and  therefore  when  Grapes  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  a  favourable  Seafon  to  ripen,  the 
Liquor  prefskl  from  the  Grapes,  may  be  amended  by  boil¬ 
ing;  for  this  extraordinary  Heat  will  corred  the  Juice, 
bv  evaporating  the  too  great  quantity  of  watery  parts. 
This  Method,  however  ripe  the  Grapes  were  among  the 
antient  Greeks  and  Romans  was  frequently,  if  not  always 
pradifed  ;  and  ir  pradifed  in  thofe  more  Southern  Climes; 
why  is  it  not  as  reafonable  in  ours?  But  that  this  is  not 
now  pradifed  any  where  in  Europe  is  no  reafon  why 
Wines  may  not  be  the  better  for  it.  I  fuppofe  the  only 
Reafon  why  it  is  not  now  pradifed,  is,  becaufe  it  would 
be  an  Expence  and  Trouble,  more  than  the  Matters  of 
Vineyards  have  ufually  been  at;  and  fo  long  as  they  can 
fell  their  Wines  at  a  conttant  Price,  they  do  not  care  to 
go  out  of  the  way;  but  in  a  bad  Seafon  there  is  no 
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doubt  but  even  the  Wines  in  France  might  be  meliorated 
by  boiling :  As  in  the  Inftance  of  the  Frominiacfz  Grapes, 
that  are  four  and  unripe,  and  without  Flavour,  yet,  by 
boiling  or  baking,  they  will  gain  the  high  Flavour  that  is 
found  in  them  when  they  are  well  ripen’d  by  the  Sun  ; 
but  in  baking  or  boiling  unripe  Grapes  in  the  Skins,  one 
mud  expe£  that  the  fournefs  of  the  Skins  will  communi¬ 
cate  a  fournefs  to  the  Juices  enclofed  ;  but  the  Juices  be¬ 
ing  prefs’d  and  boil’d,  will  ripen  and  become  pleafant. 
In  my  New  Improvements  of  Planting  uni  Gardening,  I  have  gi¬ 
ven  large  Directions  for  making  of  Wine  of  Grapes,  and 
in  this,  have  alfo  given  variety  of  Receipts  for  making  of 
W’ines  of  Fruits  of  our  own  growth  ;  from  whence  we 
may  learn  the  life  of  boiling  Juices  of  Fruits,  and  what 
will  require  fermenting  by  Yead,  and  what  do  not.  You 
will  find  that  fuch  Wines  as  are  boiled  with  Sugar  are  to 
be  fermented  with  Yeafl,  and  fuch  as  have  Raifins  for 
their  Foundation,  will  ferment  in  fomemeafure  of  them- 
felves.  And  efpecially  obferve,  that  while  any  Liquor  is 
fermenting,  the  VefTel  it  is  enclofed  in  muff  be  kept  o- 
pen  till  it  has  quite  done  working  ;  for  if  we  flioulddop 
it  up  before  that  A<5lion  is  over,  it  will  certainly  burft 
the  VefTel ;  or  if  it  has  room  enough,  will  turn  four,  and 
be  always  thick  and  troubled.  Again,  all  Wines,  and 
other  Liquors,  mud  be  dopt  clofe  as  foon  as  thev  have 
done  working,  or  elfe  the  Liquors  will  grow  flat  and 
dead.  Some  Wines  will  ferment  fix  Weeks  or  two  Months 
after  they  are  in  the  VefTel,  as  one  may  know  bv  the 
hiding  Noife  which  they  make;  but  when  that  is  done, 
then  the  ferment  is  over,  and  they  fbould  be  clofed  up, 
But  fome  Wines  will  ferment  much  longer  than  two 
Months,  and  then  it  is  a  fign  that  they  ftandtoohot; 
then  thev  mud  be  put  in  a  cooler  Place,  or  the  outfide  of 
the.  VefTel  frequentlv  cool’d,  or  refrefh’d  with  Water, 
which  will  flop  the  ferment.  Again,  fome  will  not  fer¬ 
ment  as  they  ought  ro  do  and  then  they  mud  be  fet  in 
warmer  Places,  which  will  raife  the  ferment. 

In  ver y  bad  Years  we  may  help  our  Wines  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  Sugar,  perhaps  a  Pound  to  a  Gallon  of  Juice, 
to  boil  together;  but  whether  we  add  Sugar  or  no,  we 
muff:  be  fure  to  take  the  .Scum  off  the  Wines  as  it  rifes 
when  they  are  boiling. 

In  the  colder  Climates,  we  ought‘not  to  prefs  the  Grapes 
fo  clofe  as  thev  do  in  the  hot  Countries,  becaufe  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  World,  and  in  places  the  mod  remote 
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from  the  Sun,  the  Skins  of  the  Grapes  are  much  thicker, 
and  carry  a  fournefs  in  them  which  fliould  not  be  too 
much  prefsM  to  mix  with  the  richer  part  of  the  Grape  $ 
but  in  the  hotter  Climes  the  Skins  of  the  Grapes  are  thin, 
and  the  fournefs  re&ify’d  by  the  Sun,  and  will  bearprefs- 
ing  without  injuring  the  finer  juices. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  fhall  mention  with  regard 
to  the  Endeavours  that  have  been  ufed  to  make  Wine  in 
r  the  Ifland  of  St.  Helena  ;  a  Place  fo  fituate,  that  it  lies  as 
a  refting-place  between  thefe  Northern  Parts,  and  the 
Eaft-lndies ,  and  fo  remote  from  other  Places,  that  could 
there  be  good  Wine  made  there,  it  would  be  of  great 
help  and  affiffance  to  the  Ships  that  fail  that  way:  But  I 
am  informed  by  a  curious  Gentleman,  who  has  had  many 
good  Accounts  of  that  Place,  that  the  Vines  which  have 
been  planted  there,  are  of  fuch  forts,  as  bring  the  Grapes 
ripe  and  rotten  on  one  fide  of  the  Bunch,  and  green  on 
the  other  at  the  fame  time,  which  furely  can  never  make 
good  Wine.  But  upon  enquiry,  they  are  only  fuch  forts 
of  Grapes  as  grow  in  clofe  Clutters,  and  therefore  the 
fide  next  the  Sun  muff  be  ripe  much  fooner  than  the 
other  5  for  the  Climate  there  is  fo  violent  hot,  that  there 
are  no  Walls  ufed  behind  them  to  refled  the  Heat  to  ri¬ 
pen  the  Backs  of  the  Bunches. 

Therefore,.  I  fuppofe  that  the  beft  way  to  have  good 
Wine  made  in  thofe  Parts,  is  to  furnifli  that  Place  with 
Vines  which  may  bring  their  Grapes  in  open  or  loofe 
Bunches,  fuch  as  the  Raifin-grape,  apd  fome  others,  which 
do  not  duller  ;  for  then  the  Sun  would  have  an  equal 
erFedl  upon  all  the  Grapes,  and  good  Wine  might  be  made 
of.  them  :  But  the  worthy  Gentleman  who  told  me  of 
this,  has,  I  hear,  fent  to  St .  Helena  a  Colledion  of  fuch 
Grapes  as  will  anfwer  the  defired  End. 

This  is  likewise  the  Month  when  Saffron  appears  above 
Ground  ;  fometimes  fooner,  fometimes  later,  according 
as  the  Seafon  is  earlier  or  later.*  This  Year  1716,  I  was  in 
the  Saffron  Country,  and  in  the  beginning  of  Auynfl  the 
Saffron-heads  or  Roots  had  fliot  up  fo  long  in  the  flower¬ 
ing  part,  that  the  Planters  were  forced  to  put  them  into 
the  Ground.:  I  mean,  fuch  as  were  defignM  for  new  Plan¬ 
tations,  which  is  fooner  by  near  a  Month  than  they  ufed 
to  fprout,  though  they  lay  dry  in  heaps,  the  Weather 
had  fo  great  an  Effed  upon  them. 

Near  Littlebury ,  Cbefterford ,  Linton ,  and  fome  other  Pla¬ 
ces  thereabouts,  is  certainly  now  the  greateflquantitvof 
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Saffron  of  any  part  of  the  Kingdom ;  the  famous  Place 
noted  formerly  for  it,  call'd  Saffron-Wdlden,  being  at  this 
time  without  it.  However,  the  People  of  the  Places 
which  I  have  named,  do  not  forbear  bringing  it  to  IVal- 
den  Market,  or  driving  Bargains  there  for  large  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  it,  tho’  the  Market  at  Linton  is  look’d  upon  to  be 
much  the  beft.  What  I  have  faid  in  my  Country  Gentleman 
and  Farmer  i  Monthly  Director,  gives  ample  Inftru£Hons  for 
the  management  of  Saffron,  but  I  may  here  add  a  Word 
or  two  more  concerning  it;  which  is,  that  confidering 
how  many  Accidents  the  Saffron  is  fubje&to,  thatisdry’d 
upon  the  common  Kilns,  by  the  fcorching  of  it  by  too 
hot  a  Fire,  and  the  unskilfulnefs  of  the  dryers ;  I  do  not 
wonder  that  there  is  fo  much  Saffron  fpotled.  Where 
there  are  unskilful  Hands  employ’d  in  the  drying  part, 
one  ought  to  provide  fuch  Kilns  for  them  as  are  large  e- 
nough  to  diftribute  the  Heat  moderately,  and  asconftant 
as  poffible;  which  may  partly  be  help’d  by  providing 
fuch  a  Fire  as  may  be  conftant,  and  not  give  more  Heat  at 
onetime  than  another;  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Judg¬ 
ment  in  that.  I  find,  that  by  the  common  way,  fome 
Saffron  is  lcorch’d,  and  fome  unequally  dry’d,  for  which 
Reafon  I  have  contriv’d  fuch  a  Kiln  as  mufl  rieceffarily 
anfwer  the  end  which  is  propofed  in  the  drying  of  Saf¬ 
fron  ;  that  is,  to  put  it  into  a  date  of  keeping  with  Jts 
Virtue  in  it,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  danger  of  being 
fcorch’d  in  the  drying.  This  I  fhall  publifhinmy  Natu¬ 
ral  Hiftory  of  Cambridgefliire  and  Effex,  which  will  foon  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  World 

As  for  the  wav  which  is  now  commonly  pra&ifed  in 
the  drying  of  Saffron,  it  is,  when  you  have  provided  a 
Kiln,  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  in  my  Farmer  s  Monthly  Vi-  i 
rector,  with  aCloth  made  of  Horfe-hair  on  the  top.  ftrain  i 
the  Hair-cloth  tight,  and  lay  on  two  Sheets  of  Saffron-pa¬ 
per,  that  is,  a  fort  of  Paper  made  on  purpofe  for  that 
life,  which  is  very  large  ;  and  prepare  a  little  Veffel  with 
fome  Small-beer,  and  as  many  Chives  of  Saffron  as  will 
make  it  of  a  deep  Colour  toftand  by  you;  fprinkle  over 
the  Paper  with  a  Brufh  or  Feather  dipt  in  this  Liquor,  and 
fpread  your  Saffron  upon  it,  either  in  a  fquare  or  a  round 
Figure,  about  three  Inches  thick,  and  cover  the  Saffron 
with  two  Sheets  more  of  the  fame  kind  of  Paper,  and  lay 
a  woollen  Cloth  upon  them,  and  over  that  a’Board,  which 
will  cover  the  top  of  the  Kiln  :  View  this  now  and  then, 
till  you  fee  that  the  Steam  of  the  Saffron  comes  through 
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the  upper  Papers;  then  take  off  the  Board  and  Wollen- 
cloth,  and  taking  the  Papers  on  each  fide  with  your 
hands,  turn  the  Saffron  in  the  Papers,  fo  that  the  under- 
fide  be  uppermoft;  taking  off  prefently  after  the  Papers 
which  were  firft  the  undermoft,  and  then  fmooth  down 
the  fide  of  the  Saffron  that  was  fiift  next  the  Fire  with  a 
Knife,  fo  that  it  lie  all  equal;  then  cover  it  as  it  was  at 
firft,  and  after  a  little  time  turn  the  Saffron  as  you  did  be¬ 
fore,  and  fpread  then  the  upper  fide  even  with  a  Knife 
as  you  did  at  firft;  then  fprinkle  your  Saffron  with  the 
Brufh  dipt  in  the  prepared  Liquor  upon  the  dry  parts  of 
the  Cake,  and  cover  it  as  before  ;  let  it  lie  a  little, 
and  turn  it  as  occafion  requires,  which  may  be  fooner  or 
later,  as  the  Fire  in  the  Kiln  is  quick  or  flow,  minding  e- 
very  time  asyou  turn  it,  to  fprinkle  the  dry  parts  with 
the  Liquor  ;  the  more  it  fhrinks,  the  oftner  you  mu  ft  turn 
your  Cake  of  Saffron,  minding  ftill  to  fprinkle  the  dry 
parts;  and  when  it  has  fbrunk  about  three  fourths  of  the 
firft  thickhefs,  lay  a  Stone  or  Weight  upon  the  Board  at 
the  top  of  the  Kiln,  of  about  feven  or  eight  pound  weight, 
the  Board  already  being  about  ten  or  a  dozen  Pounds  : 
When  it  is  dry  enough,  take  it  off  the  Kiln,  and  the  Pap- 
pers  it  was  dried  in  will  be  off  good  ufe;  remember  to 
keep  your  Fire  gentle  arid  clear.  We  may  note,  that  a 
Gatherer  of  Saffron  has  his  Year  about  ten  Pence  per  Drain, 
and  that  about  fix  Pounds,  or  fix  Pounds  and  a  half  of 
raw  Saffron  will  dry  to  a  Pound,  but  generally  they  allow 
only  fix  Pounds  of  wet  Saffron  to  a  Pound  of  dry  Saf- 
ron.’But  that  depends  upon  the  Dyers,  who  fometimes 
out  of  a  willingnefs  to  get  Money,  do  not  dry  it  fo  much 
as  they  ought  to  do.  It  is  a  Rule  among  the  Saffron  Plan¬ 
ters  in  Cainirid^eJUre,  that  fixteen  Quarts  of  Saffron-Roots, 
or  Heads,  will  Plant  an  Acre;  and  that  a  full  Acre  this 
Year  produces  about  feventeen  or  eighteen  Pounds  of 
dry  Saffron,  tho*  the  common  rate  is  about  fixteen 
Pounds. 

About  this  time  you  have  many  green  Melons  upon 
the  Vines  which  will  not  ripen ;  and  befides,  if  they  would, 
that  Fruit  would  now  be  too  cold  for  the  Stomach: 
Therefore  it  is  advifable  to  pickle  them  to  make  them 
Imitate  Mango’s,  which  fome  prefer  before  Mango  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  The  following  is  the  Receipt  to  pickle  them. 
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To  pidkle  green  Melons ,  in  imitation 

of  Mango. 

TH  E  Mango  is  a  Fruit  brought  to  us  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies, -about  the  ftiape  and  bignefs  of  a  fmall  Melon  \ 
it  has  a  large  Stone  in  it,  and  comes  to  us  in  a  Pickle 
which  is  ftrong  tailed  of  Garlick,  but  approved  by  moft 
People.  When  we  gather  Melons  for  this  ufe,  we  muil 
wafh  them  and  cut  them,  as  directed  for  the  Mango  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  then  lay  them  in  Salt  and  Water,  fhifting  the 
Salt  and  Water  every  four  and  twenty  hours  for 
nine  Days  fuccelfively  ;  after  which  take  them  out  and 
wipe  them  dry,  and  put  into  the  inftde  of  each,  which  has 
been  already  fcraped,  the  fame  Ingredients  directed  for 
your  Mango  Cucumbers,  and  tie  them  up :  Then  boil  your 
Pickle  of  Vinegar,  Bay  Salt,  and  Spices,  with  thefe  Man¬ 
goes  in  it;  fcummingit  as  it  riles,  and  with  it  a  piece  of 
Allum  as  dire&ed  in  the  Receipt  of  Mango  Cucumbers, 
and  afterwards  follow  that  Receipt  till  your  Melons  are 
fit  to  ufe. 

Now  we  have  Wild  Ducks  fit  for  the  Table,  and  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  thefe  fhould  not  be  larded  as  Land-Fowls, 
in  theroafting  of  them.  It  muft  be  obferv'd,  that  they 
be  lent  to  Table  with  the  Gravey  in  them ;  but  before 
they  are  laid  down  to  the  Fire,  it  is  pra&is'd  in  many  pla¬ 
ces,  to  chop  Onions,  with  the  Leaves  of  red  Sage,  and  mix 
thefe  with  Pepper  and  Salt  to  be  put  in  the  Belly  of  the 
Ducks;  and  when  they  are  brought  to  Table,  pouraGlals 
of  Claret  warm'd  through  the  Body  of  the  Dudks,  which 
with  fome  Gravey,  that  muft  be  lent  in  the  Difh,  under 
the  Ducks,  will  make  a  proper  Sauce  for  them. 

Another  agreeable  way  of  eating  Ducks,  is  roafting 
them  and  eating  them  with  boil'd  Onions;  they  are  fome 
times  ufed  in  Soups,  and  bak'd,  and  they  likewife  eat  very 
well  when  they  are  half  roafted,  and  then  cut  to  pieces 
and  ftew'd  with  their  own  Gravey  and  Claret. 

Now  Stubble  Geefe  will  be  in  feafon,  after  they  have 
been  taken  up  and  fed  for  a  Fortnight  or  thereabouts,  in 
a  clofe place,  with  Barley  and  Water;  but  during  their 
confinement,  they  muft  never  want  Victuals.  Note,  the 
Barley  muft  have  no  more  Water  tvith  it  than  will  juft 
cover  it,  and  they  muft  never  have  their  Corn  dry.  If 
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during  the  time  of  their  feeding  you  happen  to  let 
them  out  to  ramble  for  a  few  hours,  they  will  lofe  more 
good  Flefh  in  that  time,  than  they  can  regain  in  three 
days  ;  therefore  when  you  have  once  put  them  up,  keep 
them  up  till  they  are  fit  to  kill:  But  if  you  would have  them 
very  fat,  put  them  in  a  Coup  for  a  Week  or  ten  Days  be» 
fore  you  kill  them,  and  feed  them  with  Barley-Meal  and 
Water,  made  almoft  as  thick  as  Pafte ;  ind  always  let  there 
be  feveral  of  them  together*  for  a  Angle  one  will  pine,  and 
lofe  Flefli  inftead  of  increasing  it  by  Eating.  As  to  the 
dreffing  of  this  Fowl  while  it  is  young,  in  the  Spring  un¬ 
der  the  Character  of  a  Green  Goofe,  it  is  fatted  in  a  Coup 
with  Barley-Meal  and  Water,  and  being  kill'd  and  fcald- 
ed  when  Jtis  fat,  'tis  roafted  and  eaten  with  green  Sauce, 
or  fcaldedGoosberries :  But  being  full  grown, as  at  this  time 
of  the  Year,  is  roafted,  being  firft  halted  and  pepper'd  with¬ 
in  fide,  and  faked  without  fide.  Some  put  an  Onion, 
and  fome  Sage  leaves  into  the  Body  of  the  Goofe,  and  when 
it  is  laid  down  to  the -Eire,  and  When  it  is  brought  to  Ta¬ 
ble  it  is  ferved  with  Apples  ftew'd  and  mafli’d  in  a  Plate 
by  the  Side  j  but  for  tHe  Sauce  in  the  Difli,  there  need  be 
none  but  fome  Claret  heated,  and  pour'd  thro'  the  Body 
of  the  Goofe,  to  mix  with  its  own  Gravey.  Some  alfo  fait 
Geefe,  and  boil  them  with  Greens,  as  with  other  fait  Meat  5 
a  Goofe  may  alfo  be  bak'd  in  aPye  to  be  eaten  cold.  A 
Goofe  is  to  be, kill'd,  by  pulling  firft  the  Feathers  at  the 
back  of  the  Head,  and  cutting  pretty  deep  with  a  Sharp 
Pen-knife,  between  the  back  of  the  Head  and  the  Neck, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  ftruggle,  fo  as  to  make  the 
Feathers  bloody,  for  that  will  fpoil  them:  And  'tis  to  be 
noted,  the  Feathers  of  a  full-grown  Goofe  are  worth  four 
Pence  to  be  fold  in  the  Country  5  this  I  had  from  a  Gentle¬ 
woman  in  Surrey-  In  HolUtid  they  Hit  Geefe  down  the 
Back,  and  fait  them  with  Salt  Peter,  and  other  Salt,  and 
then  dry  them  like  Bacon  j  they  eat  very  well.,  if  they  are 
boiled  tender. 
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THIS  Month  is  a  noted  Month  for  brewing  of  Malt 
Liquors  efpecially.  Brown  or  high-dried  Malt  is 
to  beufedas  I  have  mentioned  at  large  in  the  Month  of 
March,  under  the  Article  of  Brewing;  to  which  I  refer  my 
Reader,  to  be  fully  fatisfied  of  fuch  particulars  relating 
to  it,  as  leemto  betheleaft  confider’d,  altho*  they  are  the 
moft  contributing  to  the  perfection  of  Malt  Liquors. 

At  this  Seafon,  Oylters,  Muftels,  Cockles,  and  fuch  kind 
of  Shell-Fifh  are  good  and  in  feafon  ;  as  for  the  Oylter,  it  is 
not  only  to  be  eaten  raw,  but  makes  an  agreeable  Difh 
ftew'd  or  in  Scallop  Shells;  and  befides,  being  ufeful  in 
many  Sauces,  are  extremely  good  when  they  are  well 
pickled.  Altho’  the  Oylter  may  leem  foreign  to  a  Farm, 
or  fome  parts  of  the  Country,  yet  conlidering  that  we  live 
in  a  part  of  the  World  '  furrounded  with  a  Sea  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  belt  Oylters,  and  that  they  are  a  fort  of  Shell* 
Fifh  which  we  can  keep  a  long  time,  and  feed  them,  I  x 
think  it  necelfary  to  take  Notice  of  them.  About  Colchef- 
ter  the  Oylter-Pits  are  only  fmall  Holes  about  twelve  foot 
fquare,  by  the  fide  of  the  River,  where  the  fait  Water 
(tomes  up,  and  has  a  palfageinto  them  at  the  height  of  the 
Tides ;  in  thefe  places  the  Oyfters  are  laid,  and  there  grow 
fat,  and  become  green,  by  a  fort  of  Weed  which  is  called 
Crow-Silk :  And  this  may  be  done  any  where  if  there  is  a 
River  with  fait  Water,  as  well  as  by  Colchefter,  and  be  kept 
two  or  three  Months ;  fo  that  I  wonder  "tis  not  pra&ifed 
in  other  places.  But  if  wre  have  not  this  conveniency, 
yet  if  we  lay  them  in  Salt  and  Water  after  the  Shells  are 
well  wafh’d,  juft  when  they  come  from  the  Sea,  they  will 
keep  a  Fortnight  in  pretty  good  order,  if  the  Weather  be 
cool,  and  they  can  have  the  open  Air  ;  but  then  the  Salt 
and  W ater  fhould  be  changed  every  four  and  twenty 
hours.  The  following  Receipts  are  very  good  for  prepa¬ 
ring  them  for  theTable. 


/ 
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To  flew  Oyfters.  From  Exeter. 

TXke  large  Oyfters,  open  them,  and  fave  their  Liquor  s 
then  when  the  Liquor  is  fettled,  pour  off  the  Clear 
and  put  it  in  a  Stew-Pan,  with  fome  Blades  of  Mace,  a 
little  grated  Nutmeg,  and  fome  whole  Pepper,  to  boil  gent¬ 
ly,  till  it  is ftrong  enough  of  the  Spices:  Then  take  out 
the  Spices,  and  put  in  the  Oyfters  to  ftew  gently,  that  they 
be  not  hard ;  and  when  they  are  near  enough,  add  a  piece 
of  Butter,  and  as  much  grated  Bread  as  will  thicken  the 
Liquor  of  the  Oyfters;  and  juft  before  you  take  them  from 
the  Fire,  ftir  in  a  Glafs  of  White- Wine* 


Roafted  Oyfters  in  Scallop  Shells,  From 

Exeter. 

PRovide  fome  large  fcallop  Shells,  fuch  as  are  the  deepeft 
and  hollo  weft  you  can  get,  which  Shells  are  fold  at 
the  Fifhmonger’s  at  Ltndon  ;  then  open  fuch  a  Number 
of  Oyfters  as  will  near  fill  the  Shells  you  defign,  and  fave 
the  Liquor  to  fettle;  then  pour  a  moderate  quantity  of 
the  Liquor  into  each  Shell,  and  put  a  Blade  of  Mace,  and 
fome  whole  Pepper  with  it  ;  after  which,  put  into  your 
Shells  a  fmali  piece  of  Butter,  and  cover  the  whole  with 
grated  Bread ;  Then  fet  thefe  on  a  Grid-Iron  over  the 
Fire,  and  when  they  are  enough,  give  the  grated  Bread  at 
the  tops  of  the  Shells  a  browning  writh  a  red-hot  Iron, 
and  ferve  them. 

The  fame  Perfon  who  fent  the  foregoing  Receipts,  con* 
cerning  Oyfters,  advifes  another  way  of  roafting  Oyfters, 
which  I  think  is  a  very  good  one,  andnot  much  known. 
It  is,  to  take  large  Oyfters.  open  them,  and  hang  them  by 
the  finny  part  on  a  fmali  Spit,  after  having  ftrft  dipt 
them  in  the  Yolk  of  an  Egg,  and  roll'd  them  in  Crumbs 
of  Bread  ;  turn  them  three  or  four  times  before  the  Fire, 
and  bafte  them  gently  with  Butter  till  the  Crumbs  of 
Bread  are  crifp  upon  them,  and  ferve  them  hot.  As 
for  their  ufe  in  Sauces,  they  are  proper  wftth  Fiflis 
and  are  fometimes  ufed  with  Fowls;  their  own  Liquor 
h  always  put  in  fuch  Sauces  where  they  are  ufed, 

lx  %  •  *  For 
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For  pickling  Oyflers,  the  following  is  an  excellent  Re¬ 
ceipt 

To  fiickfe  Oyflers , 

OPen  a  quantity  of  large  Oyflers,  faying  their  Liquor, 
and  letting  it  fettle ;  then  pour  the  Liquor  clear 
off  into  a  Stew-pan,  and  wafh  the  Oyflers  in  Water  and 
Salt  :  After  which,  boil  them  gently  in  their  own  Liquor, 
fo  that  they  are  not  too  hard  When  they  are  enough, 
take  them  out,  and  add  to  the  Liquor  fpme  Mace,  a  few 
Cloves,  Lome  whole  Pepper,  a  little  Ginger,  and  a  Bay 
Leaf  or  two,  and  let  the  Liquor  boil,  putting  to  it  about 
a  fourth  part  of  White-wine  Vinegar,  letting  it  continue 
to  boil  a  little  more  ;  then  take  it  off,  and  let  it  flandto 
be  quite  cold.  When  the  Oyflers  are  cold,  put  them  in¬ 
to  jars  ar  Gaily  pots,  and  pour  the  Liquor  with  the  Spice 
cold  upon  them;  then  tie  them  down  with  Leather. 

The  Muffel  and  Cockle  may  be  pickled  after  the  fame 
manner,  only  allowing  this  difference  ;  i,  e.  that  Cockles 
and  Muffels  are  taken  out  of  their  Shells  by  fetting  them 
oyer  the  Fire,  and  opening  them  by.  the  Heat ;  but  before¬ 
hand  the  Shells  mufl  be  warn'd  very  clean,  and  then  muff 
be  put  in  the  Sauce-pan  without  Water,  they  of  them- 
felves  will  foon  produce  Liquor  enough  :  Then  as  the 
Shells  open,  take  out  the  Fiin,  and  wain  every  one  well 
in  Salt 'and  W ater ;  but  as  for  the  Muffels  they  muff  every 
one  be  carefully  look'd  into,  and  difchargki  from  that 
part  which  is  call'd  the  Beard,  and  alio  particular  care 
mufl  be  taken  to  examine  whether  there  are  any  Crabs  in 
them,  for  they  are  very  poilbnotis,  and  as  they  lie  in 
the  Mouth  of  the  Mu  if  cl  may  eafily  be  difcover’d  ;  they 
are  commonly  as  large  as  a  Pea,  and  of  the  fhape  of  a 
Sea-Crab,  but  .are  properly  Sea.  Spiders;  the  Muffels  hovv- 
ever  where  you  find  them  are  not  imwholefome,  and  it 
as  onlv  the  eating  of  this  little  Animal,  which  has  been 
the  occafion  of  Peoples  1  welling  after  they  had  eaten 
Muffels,  but  the  goodnefs  of  the  Fifh  is  well  enough 
worth  the  Care  of  looking  after  that.  When  your  Muf- 
fels^or  Cockles  are  all  clean  pick’d  and  wafh’d,  lay  them 
to  cool;  and  when  their  Liquor  is  well  fettled,  pour  off 
the  Clear,  and  boil  it  up  with  the  fame  fort  of  Spices 
mentioned  above  for  the  pickled  Oyflers,  with  the  fame 
pyqpQVllbn  of  Vinegar;  ^nd  letting  it  Hand  till  it  is 
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quite  cold,  put  your  Fifliinto  proper  Pots,  or  little  Bar¬ 
rels,  and  pour  the  Liquor  upon  them  till  they  are  co¬ 
ver'd  with  it,  and  Hop  them  up  clofe  :  They  will  keep 
good  two  or  three  Months,  if  the  Liquor  is  now  and 
then  boiled  up,  but  it  rauft  be  always  cold  before  ft  be 
put  upon  the  Fifh. 

In  the  management  of  Cockles  for  pickling,  or  for 
;  eating  any  other  Way,  let  the  Shells  be  very  well  wafh'd* 
and  then  lay  the  Cockles  in  a  Pan  of  Salt  and  Water  for 
two  or  three  Days  to  fcour  themfelves  from  the  Sand 
that  is  in  them  at  their  firft  taking  \  but  obferve  to  fhifc 
the  Salt  and  Water  every  Day.  The  larged  Cockles  that 
I  have  obferv’d  on  the  Englijh  Goads  are  thofe  found 
bout  Torbay ,  which  are  fometimes  brought  to  Exeter  Mar¬ 
ket  ;  the  Fifh  is  as  large  as  a  good  Oyder,  and  the  Shells 
of  iome  are  above  two  Inches  and  a  half  Diameter.  Muf- 
fels  and  Cockles  may  likewife  be  dew’d  and  grill’d  in 
Scallop  Shells,  as  directed  for  Oyders.  The  Mudels  after 
they  are  well  pick’d  are  flower’d  and  fryed  in  fome  Pla¬ 
ces,  and  eaten  with  Butter  and  Milliard,  and  the  French 
make  rich  Soups  of  them. 

As  this  is  a  Seafon  when  we  have  plenty  of  Quinces,  I 
fhall  infert  the  following  Receipt  for  making  Wine  of 
them,  which  is  yery  pleafant. 


To  make  Quince  Wine.  From  Mrs. 

E.  B. 


GAther  your  Quinces  when  they  are  dry,  and  wipe 
them  very  clean  with  a  coarfe  Cloth,  then  grate 
them  with  a  coarfe  Grater  or  a  Rafp,  as  near  the  Core?as 
you  can  \  but  grate  in  none  of  the  Core,  nor  the  hard  part 
about  it :  Then  drain  your  grated  Quinces  into  an  ear¬ 
then  Pot,  and  to  each  Gallon  of  Liquor  put  two  Pounds 
of  fine  Loaf-Sugar,  and  dir  it  till  your  Sugar  is  didblved  ; 
then  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  dand  twenty  four  Hours, 
by  which  time  it  will  be  fit  enough  to  bottle,  taking  care 
in  the  bottling  of  it  that  none  of  the  Settlement  go  into 
the  Bottles.  This  will  keep  good  about  a  Year  ;  obferve 
that  your  Quinces  mud  be  very  ripe  when  you  gather 
them  for  this  ufe. 

Rabbits  dill  continue  in  Seafon  this  Month,  and  be- 
fid.es  the  common  way  of  d reding  them,  they  may  be 

larded^, 
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larded,  and  dreB  in  the  following  Manner ;  which  I  had 
from  a  Gentleman  in  Suffolk  Make  a  Farce  for  them,  like 
that  mentioned  for  the  Belly  of  a  Hare  in  the  preceding 
Month,  and  order  its  management  and  Sauce  as  for  a 
Hare.  A  young  Rabbit,  or  Hare,  is  known  by  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  the  Jaw-Bones,  which  will  eafily  break  by 
prefling  with  the  Finger  and  Thumb. 

Woodcocks  are  now  in  Seafon,  and  if  is  to  be  adver- 
tifed  of  them,  that  they  are  to  be  only  pull'd  of  their 
Feathers,  and  not  drawn  like  other  Fowls,  but  the  Guts 
left  in  them  ;  when  they  are  roafled,  theymuft  be  ferv'd 
upon  Toafls  of  Bread,  upon  which  the  Guts  are  fpread 
and  eaten,  when  they  are  brought  to  Table.  The  in\  ard 
of  this  Bird  eats  like  Marrow;  this  is  generally  ea  enr 
with  Juice  of  Orange,  a  little  Salt  and  Pepper,  without 
other  Sauce.  The  legs  of  this  Bird  are  eBeem'd  the  mod, 
and  are  therefore  presented  to  the  greateB  Strangers  at 
Table  ;  but  the  Wings  and  Breaft  of  a  Partridge  are  the 
principal  parts  of  that  Fowl,  for  the  Legs  are  full  of 
"  Strings,  like  the  Legs  of  Turkeys  and  Pheafants. 

The  Snipe  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  Woodcock, 
and  is  ordered  in  every  refpedt  like  it.  Thefe  may  be 
larded  with  Bacon  upon  the  Breaft,  or  elfe  Brew'd  with 
Salt  and  Crumbs  of  Bread,  while  they  are  roafting.  Be-? 
lides  the  Sauce  ufed  for  Woodcocks  and  Snipes,  the  afore- 
faid  Suffolk  Gentleman  has  the  following,  which  is  Gra* 
vey  with  a  little  minced  Anchovy,  a  Rocambole,  fome 
Lemon-Juice,  and  a  little  White-wine  boiled  together; 
and  when  it  is  Brain'd,  pour  it  in  a  Saucer,  andferve  it 
with  the  Fowls.  • 

Thefe  Birds  are  in  plenty  among  the  woody  parts  of 
England,  from  September  till  the  end  of  March ,  and  then 
they  all  leave  us  at  one  time,  except  only  fuch  as  have 
been  lamed  by  the  Sportfmen,  and  difabled  for  flight ; 
and  then  they  will  breed  in  England,  as  there  are  InBan» 
ces  enough  :  About  Tunbridge,  it  is  frequent  to  find  them 
in  Summer ;  and  I  have  known  the  fame  in  LeicefterJJnre.  I 
think  if  one  could  take  Woodcocks  here  in  Hay-Nets,  as 
they  do  in  France,  and  pinion  them  or  difable  a  Wing, 
and  then  turn  them  loofe  again,  ,we  might  raife  a  Breed 
of  them  that  would  Bay  with  us;  but  I  have  experien¬ 
ced  that  they -will  not  feed  if  they  are  confined  in  Cages 
or  Aviaries,  for  they  muB  have  liberty  to  run  in  fearch 
of  their  Food,  which  they  find  for  the  moB  partinmoiB 
Places,  near  Springs:  For  I  have  often  taken  both  the 

Wood. 
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Woodcock  and  the  Snipe  with  fuch  Snares  as  are  made  for 
Larks,  ,  by  laying  them  in  the  Night  on  the  Bank  of  Rivu 
lets,  or  watry  Trenches  near  Woods.  Klvu" 


NOVEMBER, 


PHeafants  are  Hill  m  Seafon,  and  are  .now  chiefly  roafl- 

Il0t  fo  fre<iuently  boiled,  till  about 

ftl?  °iT? the  Hens  when  they  are  full  of  Eggs  5 

ed  PheafanJhink3  S  t6°u  deJftroying  a  Way.  The  boil- 

EsgPShaucfe  bu r  t-h pg6ne  naIly  dre^d l  with  Oyfter-Sauee,  or 
£gg  Sauce  but  the  roafted  arp  ph-Fp r  krdpd  ontheBreaft 

with  fine  Bacon-Fa^  or  «lie  roafted  and  ftrewd  with 
Crumbs  of  Bread  :  Thefe,  fays  the  Suffolk  Gentleman  who 
fent  me  the  foregoing  method  of  ordering  the  Woodcock, 
and  Snipe,  fhould  be  ferved  with  the  fame  Sauces  that 
are  us’d  for  Partridges.  The  Sauces  in  his  Dire&ions  are 
within  a  mfle  the  fame  as  thofe  I  have  already  let  down 
m  September  for  Partridges  or  Quails,  fo  that  I  IhalX  not  re-* 
peat  them  here. 

The  Truffle,  which  I  have  treated  of  at  large  as  to  its 
Manner  of  Growth  and  Seafon  of  Maturity,  in  my  Gen- 
tleman  ana  Farmer  s  Monthly  Fire  ft  or,  affords  fuch  variety  of 
agreeable  Diflies  that  I  have  taken  care  to  fend  to  a  curi¬ 
ous  Gentleman  abroad  for  the  Receipt  how  to  drefs  it  • 
They  are  very  plenty  in  our  Woods  in  England,  as  I  un- 
derftand  by  feveral  who  have  found  them  this  Summer  by 
my  Directions,  and  I  believe  will  be  much  more  fo  fince 
leveral  curious  Gentlemen  have  followed  my  Advice  in 
propagating  them.  It  is  now,  as  well  as  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding  Months,  that  we  may  find  them  of  a  fine  Flavour  ; 

vfUt  ul  iloraetf!lnS  more  in  perfection  in  this 
Month  than  in  the  others,  I  think  it  the  propereft  to 

Pllf thT^etfi0u S  °f  orderil'gthem  (or  the  Table  in  this 
*  lac? ;  1  he  hrlt  manner  is  to  broil  them. 
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To  broil  Truffles. 

TH  E  Truffle  being  brought  in  frefh,  wafh  it  well* 
and  cut  off  the  rough  Coat  on  the  out  fide  :  Some 
of  thefe  will  he  as  large  as  one's  FiD,  and  they  are  the 
beft  for  this  Purpofe ;  but  let  them  be  of  any  Size,  as 
foon  as  the  Coat  is  off,  cut  them  through  a  little  more 
than  half-way,  and  put  Pepper  and  Salt  into  the  open¬ 
ing,  and  clofe  it  again;  then  wrap  up  each  Truffle  in 
wet  Paper  clofe,  and  broil  them  over  a  gentle  F: ire  ox 
Wood-Embers  till  you  judge  they  are^  enough,  which 
will  be  as  foon  as  they  are  very  hot  quite  through  ;  let 
them  be  turn'd  as  occafion  requires,  that  they  may  be 
all  equally  done,  and  then  ferve  them  to  the  Table :  m  a 
folded  Napkin*  This  is  a  very  good  way  of  eating  them, 
but  the  other  I  have  more  frequently  eaten* 

To  ftczjb  I  rujj'/e*  in 

l"T^ HE  Truffles  mufl  be  peel’d  from  the  rough  Coat 
Jt  on  the  outfide,  and  well-wafh'd;  then  cut  your 
Truffles  into  Dices,  and  Dew  them  in  White- wine,  of 
Claret;  which  you  pleafe,  with  Salt,  Pepper,  and  a  Bay-- 
leaf  5  or  in  the  lieu  of  that,  lo me  Jamaica  Pepper,  and 
ferve  them*  White-wine  for  this  ufe  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred. 

To  ftezv  Truffles  after  another  man - 

ner. 

GAther  Truffles,  peel  them  and  wafh  them,  and  then 
yit  them  in  Dices ;  after  which  fry  them  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  a  Stew-pan,  with  either  Butter  or  HogJs-Lard,  and 
a  little  Wheat-Flower ;  then  take  them  out  and  drain 
them,  and  put  them  again  into  a  Stew-pan  with  Gravey, 
a  bunch  of  Sweet-Herbs,  Dome  Salt,  Pepper,  and  Nut¬ 
meg  grated;  and  when  they  have  Dewed  a  little  in  this. 
Drain  the  Liquor,  and  difh  them  for.the  Table,  garnifhed 
with  Slices  of  Lemmon.  Befides  this  way,  they  may  be 
ufed  in  the  fame  manner  as  Fowls  are  Dew’d  or  fricaflfeed. 
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with  brown  or  white  Sauces,  after  they  have  been  fof- 
ten'd  a  little  by  boiling. 

While  I  am  fpeaking  of  theTruffle,  I  may  well  enough 
mention  the  Receipts  for  the  Management  of  the  Morille ; 
Altho'.the  Morille  grows  in  April,  which  is  the  only  time 
when  it  may  be  gather'd  freih,  yet  one  may  drefs  the 
dry'd  ones  now,  by  firft  foftening  them  in  warm  Water 
and  Salt  for  three  or  four  Minutes  ;  but,  as  obferv'd  be¬ 
fore,  they  are  beft  frefh  gather'd.  And  again,  I  chufe  to 
put  the  Receipts  for  their  Management  in  this  Place,  be- 
caufe  they  are  fo  near  a-kin  to  the  Truffle.  In  the  firft 
place,  I  fhall  fpeak  of  drying  them,  which  1  have  done 
in  England,  after  the  following  manner :  Gather,  and 
wafh  them,  and  when  they  are  well  drain'd,  then  lay 
them  in  aDifti,  and  dry  them  by  degrees  in  a  gentle  Gi¬ 
ven;  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  dry*  keep  them  in  a 
dry  Place,  and  in  a  cover'd  earthen  glazed  Pot;  but 
when  they  are  frefh,  order  them  according  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Receipts.  And  I  am  the  more  ready  to  give  thefe 
to  the  Publick,  becaufe  all  fuch  who  know  the  niceft 
way  of  eating,  may  not  be  difappointed  in  their  Travels 
thro  "England,  and  denied  at  the  Inns  fuch  things  as  per¬ 
haps  are  as  agreeable  in  that  way,  as  any  in  the  Country* 
Particularly  I  remember  at  Newburry,  or  Spinhatnlani,  in 
the  publick  Road  to  Bath,  I  was  at  the  molt  publick  and 
noted  Inn  in  that  Road,  and  had  got  fome  very  good 
Muflirooms,  and  the  People  there  were  of  opinion  that 
they  were  poifonous,  or  elfe  did  not  know  how  to  drefs 
them,  and  by  no  means  they  would  fend  them  to  the  Ta¬ 
ble.  I  fay,  if  fuch  Miftakes  can  be  made  in  a  Place  where 
fo  many  People  £>f  Faihion  Travel  continually,,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Morilles  or  Truffles  will  be  received  with 
more  Favour  than  my  Mufhrooms;  and  I  believe  that 
fome  of  the  greateft  Niceties  of  our  Country  may  ever 
remain  unknown,  without  a  Work  of  this  nature,  which 
I  have  pick'd  up  Inch  by  Inch,  viz,-  in  my  Travels.  And 
befides,  confidering  the  ftrange  difagreeable  Compofiu- 
ons  which  one  meets  with  in  fome  of  our  Travels,  as  Su¬ 
gar  with  pickled  Trout,  and  many  more  as  ridiculous  5 
I  think  this  little  Piece  of  Work  not  unworth  my  Time. 
Again,  there  are  many  Families  in  England  which  have 
plenty  about  them,  and  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
it;  and  therefore  I  think  this. the  more  neceftary.  But 
to  come  to  my  point,  the  Morille  may  be  drefs'd  when  it 
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is  either  frefh  or  blanch’d  in  warm  Water,  according  t® 
the  following  Receipts,  which  I  had  from  France. 

To  make  a  Ragouft  of  Monties. 

D> 

HTh  e  Morilles  being  frefli  gather'd,  take  off  the  Roots, 
1  and  wafh  them  in  many  W aters,  for  the  Wrinkles 
in  their  Tops  harbour  a  great  deal  of  Dirt  and  Sand  ; 
then  flit  them  lengthways,  and  fry  them  a  little  in  a  Stew- 
pan,  with  Butter  or  Hog's  Lard,  letting  either  be  very 
hot  when  you  put  in  the  Morilles;  then  let  them  dram, 
and  put  them  in  a  frefli  Stew-pan  with  Gravy,  in  which 
{bred  fome  Parfley  and  .Chervil  very  fmali,  wit  h  a  young 
Onion,  fome  Salt,  and  a  little  Nutmeg:  Let  thefe  flew 
gently,  and  fend  them  to  the  Table  garmfh'd  with  Slices 
of  Lemmon,  or  they  may  be  fent  to  the  Table  in  Cream, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned  concerning  other  things  in 
the  fame  manner* 

To  fry  the  Morilles. 

Prepare  your  Morilles  as  dire&ed  in  the  former  Re¬ 
ceipt,  and  boil  them  in  a  little  Gravy  gen. tl;  when 
they  begin  to  be  tender  take  them  out  of  the  Liquor,  and 
flower  them  very  well,  then  fry  them  in  Hog's-Lard: 
When  they  are  thus  prepared,  and  make  a  Sauce  for  them 
of  the  Liquor  or  Gravey  the  Morilles  were  ftewM  in,  fea- 
fon'd  with  Salt,  Nutmeg  and  a  little  Juice  of  Lemmon. 

The  following  Dire&ions  I  had  from*  Gentleman  in 
Suffolk  The  Turkey  is  now  in  good  Seafon,.and  may  be 
either  boiled  or  roafted  ;  when  it  is  boiled,  it.is.moft  com¬ 
monly  ferved  withOyfter-Sauce,  and  when  it  is  defigned 
for  roafting,  it  may  be  larded  with  fine  Pat  of  Bacon  on 
the  Breafl,  or  elfe  well  ftrew’d  with  Crums  of  Bread, 
having  firft  made  a  Farce  to  fill  the  Hollow  of  the  Neck, 
where  the  Crop  lay;  this  Farce  may  be  made  of  grat¬ 
ed  Bread,  Spice,  Salt,  butter'd  Eggs,  and  fome  fweet 
Herbs  powder’d,  the  whole  well  mix'd  and  bound  with  the 
Yolk  of  a  raw  Egg;  or  the  Liver  of  a  Fowl  may  be  boiled 
and  chop’d  lmall  and  put  into  it.  The  Receipt  as  I  re¬ 
ceiv’d  it  direds  Beef-Suet  chop'd  fmallinftead  of  butter’d 
Eggs;  but  Mr.  $obn  Hughs,  a  noted  Cook  in  London ,  tells  me 
that  Suet  fhould  be  avoided  in  thefe  Farces,  becaufe  it  is 

apt 
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apt  to  cool  too  foon,  and  offend  the  Roof  of  the  Mouth, 
and  therefore  directs  butter’d  Eggs  in  their  ftead.  As  for 
the  Sauce  for  the  roafted  Turkey,  it  mull  be  made  with 
Gravy,  a  Bunch  of  fweet  Herbs,  fome  Lemmon-peel,  a 
Shalotor  two,  and  fome  whole  Pepper  andAll-fpice  boil* 
ed  together  and  ftrained. 

Concerning  the  Lark,  which'is  now  in  feafon,  the  above- 
mention’d  Gentleman  gives  the  following  Directions : 
Let  the  Larks  be  pick’d  only,  and  not  gutted,  trufs  the 
Legs  with  a  Leaf  of  red  Sage  to  every  Lark  between  the 
Jointsof  the  Legs;  then  with  a  Feather  dip’d  in  the  Yolk 
of  an  Egg  beaten,  wafh  the  Body  of  every  Lark,  and  cover 
it.  well  with  Crums  of  Bread;  after  which,  cut  fome  thin 
Slices  of  fat  Bacon,  about  three  Inches  long,  and  an  Inch 
broad,  and  lay  the  Larks  in  a  Row,  Side  to  Side,  with  a 
Piece  of  this  Bacon  between  every  two  Larks;  then  have 
Email  Spits  about  ten  Inches  long,  andpafsthe  Spits  thro’ 
the  Sides  of  the  Larks  and  the  Bacon,  fo  that  you  have 
half  a  dozen  Larks  upon  each  Spit,  obferving  to  have  a 
Piece  of  Bacon  on  both  the  Outhdes  Gf  the  half  dozen 
Larks;  bafte  thefe  well  -while  they  are  roafting,  and  for 
the  Sauce  for  them,  fry  fome  grated  Bread  crifp  in  But¬ 
ter,  and  let  them  to  drain  before  the  Fire,  that  they  may 
harden  ;  ferve  thefe  under  the  Larks  when  you  fend  them 
to  Table,  and  garnifh  with  Slices  of  Lemmon..  Some  have 
their  Lark-Spits  made  of  Silver,  and  ferve  their  Larks  upon 
the  Spits  to  the  Table,  by  which  means  they  keep  hot  the 
longer:  You  may  eat  them  with  Juice  of  Lemmon  with 
the  fry’d  Crums,  but  fome  like  fiich  Gravey-Sauce  with 
them  as  is  directed  for  the  roafled  Turkey.  ThoJ  the  Guts 
are  left  in  the  Larks,  yet  they  are  not  to  be  eaten. 

In  my  Travels  I  obferved  a  kind  of  Soop,  which  was 
very  frequently  ufed  abroad,  and  quickly  ready,  that  was 
very  taking  to  moil  Travellers  who  delighted  in  favoury 
Difhes,  w^hich  the  People  abroad  call  Soop  4 1 'Turc^ne*  It  is 
made  as  follows. 

i  ’  -  '  -  •  ‘  ..  ‘  '  <  .  ,  i 

TAke  half  a  fcore  Onions,  peel  them,  and  cut  them  in 
fmall  Pieces  into  a  Stew-pan,  and  fry  them  brown 
with  Butter,  and  a  little  Pepper  and  Salt;  and  when  they 
are  enough,  pour  fuch  a  quantity  of  Water  upon  them  as 
you  think  proper  to  make  a  Soop  of  them;  then  let  thefe 
boil  together,  and  thicken  it  with  as  many  Eggs  as  are 
neceffary,  keeping  it  ftirring  to  prevent  the  Eggs  from 
Curdling.  Some  add  to  this  a  large  Glafs  of  Whitewdne, 

Q*  which 
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which  I  think  makes  it  better  tailed  than  'tis  without  it : 
This  is  ferved  with  a  French  Rowl  in  the  middle.  At  the 
fame  time  I  met  with  the  following  Receipt  for  Beef  A-U- 
mde,  which  is  as  good  as  any  I  have  eaten. 

To  make  j3&?/A-la-mode. 

t 

TAke  a  flefhy  Piece  of  Beef,  without  Fat,  and  beat  it 
well  with  a  Rolling-pin, then  lard  it  with  pretty  large 
Pieces  of  Bacon-Fat,  and  if  you  pleafeput  it  over  theJFire 
aflittle  to  fry  till  the  Outlide  is  brown,  and  then  put  it  to 
few  in  a  deep  Stew-pan,  or  glaz’d  Earthen-Vefiel,  with 
Salt,  Pepper,  Bay-Leaves,  or  Jamaica  Pepper,  fome  Leip- 
mon  Peel,  half  a  Dozen  large  Mufhrooms,  two  Cloves  of 
Garlick,  or  four  or  five  Cloves  of  Shalot,  half  a  Pint  of 
Wine,  and  a  Pint  of  Water;  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it 
flew  gently  till  it  is  tender:  When  it  is  enough,  fry  fome 
Flower  in  Hog’s  Lard,  and  add  to  it,  with  fome  Lemmorv 
Juice,  or  a  little  Verjuice.  This  is.  very  good  hot,  but  is 
for  the  mod:  part  eaten  cold,  cut  in  Slices  of  about  half 
an  Inch  thick. 
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NO  W  is  the  principal  Seafon  for  killing  of  Hogs^ 
as  well  for  Pork  as  for  Bacon,  and  likewife  for 
Brawn.  I  have  already  in  my  other  Works  given  Direc¬ 
tions  for  making  of  pickled  Pork  and  Bacon  *,  fo  that  I 
fhall  fay  little  of  it  in  this  Place,  but  give  the  Receipts 
for  ordering  fome  particular  Parts  of  Hogs.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Receipt  I  received  from  France ,  concerning  the  pre¬ 
paring  the  Joleof  a  Wild  Boar,  and  have  had  it  try ’din 
Fn^lani  with  the  Head  of  a  common  Hog,  and  I  find  little 
differences  efpecially  if  the  Hog  has  been  fed  with  Acorns. 

To 
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To  drefs  a  Hog’s  Head ,  in  imitation 

of  the  foie  of  a  wild  Boar. 

i 

TAke  aHog’sHead  and  burn  it  well  all  oyer  upon  acleat 
Fire,  till  all  the  Hair  is  burnt  to  the  Skin,  then  take 
a  Piece  of  Brick,  and  rub  the  Head  all  over  as  hard  as  pof- 
fible,  to  grind  off  the  Stumps  of  the  Briftles,  and  finifh 
the  whole  with  your  Knife,  and  then  clean  the  Head  very 
well  ;  when  this  is  done,  you  muft  take  out  all  the  Bones, 
opening  the  Head  in  the  under  Part,  and  beginning 
with  the  under  Jaw-Bones  and  the  Muzzle,  then  cleave 
the  Head,  leaving  only  the  Skin  over  the  Scull  to  hold  it 
together:  Take  out  the  Tongue  and- the  Brains ;  when 
thus  you  have  taken  away  all  the  Bones,  ftab  the  Flefli 
with  the  Point  of  your  Knife  in  many  Places  on  the  In- 
fide,  without  wounding  the  Skin,  and  put  Salt  into  eve¬ 
ry  Incifion,  then  join  the  Head  together,  and  tie  it  well 
together  with  Packthread,  and  then  wrapping  it  up  in 
a  Napkin,  put  it  in  a  Kettle  with  a  large  quantity  of  W a- 
ter,  a  large  Bunch  of  all  kinds  of  fweet  Herbs,  a  little  Co* 
riander  and  Annife-Seeds,  two  or  three  Bay  Leaves,  fome 
Cloves,  and  two  or  three  Nutmegs  cut  in  Pieces,  and  fome 
Salt,  if  you  think  there  is  any  wanting;  add  likewifetwo 
or  three  large  Onions  and  a  Sprig  or  two  of  Rofemary. 
When  this  has  boiled  half  enough,  pour  in  a  Bottle  of 
Wine,  and  let  it  boil  three  or  four  Hours  longer,  till’tis 
tender;  for  it  will  not  be  fo  under  feven  or  eight  Hours 
boiling,  if  the  Hog  be  large,  and  if  it  is  a  Boar's  Head  that 
has  been  put  up  for  Brawn,  it  will  take  more  time  to  boil. 
Being  boiled  enough,  let  it  cool  in  the  Liquor,  and  then 
take  it  out  and  untie  it,  and  lay  it  in  a  Difh  to  be  carry'd 
cold  to  the  Table,  either  whole  or  in  Slices.  If  you  will9 
you  may  fait  it  three  or  four  Days  before  you  boil  it. 

To  make  Saufages ,  from  Lady  M. 

TAke  theFlefh  of  a  Leg  of  Pork,  and  mince  it  fmall, 
and  to  every  Pound  of  the  FleOi  minced,  mince  a- 
bout  a  quarter  of  a  Pound  of  the  hard  Fat  of  the  Hog  ; 
then  beat  fome  Jamaica  Pepper  very  fine,  and  mix  with 
it  fome  Pepper  and  Salt,  with  a  little  Sweet-Marjoram 
powder’d,  and  fome  Leaves  of  red  Sage  minced  very  fmall; 

mix 
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mix  all  thefe  very  well,  and  if  you  fill  them  into  Guts" 
either  of  Hogs  or  Sheep,  beat  two  or  three  Yolks  of  Eggs 
With  them,  taking  care  not  to  fill  the  Guts  too 
fun,  left  they  burll  when  you  broil  or  fry  them  :  But  if 
you  ddign  them  to  be  eaten  without  putting  them  in 
ijuts,  then  put  no  Eggs  to  them,  but  beat  the  Flefli  and 
cne  hat  in  a  Stone  Mortar,  and  work  the  Spice  and  Herbs 
well  in  it  with  your  Hands,  fo  that  it  be  well  mix'd,  and 
Keep  it  in  a  Mafs  to  ufe  at  your  pleafure,  breaking  off 
I  leces,  and  rolling  them  in  your  Hands,  and  then  flower¬ 
ing  them  well  before  you  fry  them.  If  you  ufe  them  in 
tai<e  fpecial  care  that  the  Guts  are  well  clean’d,  and 
lie  fome  time  in  a  little  warm  White-wine  and  Spice  be¬ 
fore  you  ufe  them ;  if  any  Herb  happens  to  be  difagreeable 
in  this  Mixture,  it  may  be  left  out,  or  others  added  at 
j>leafure. 

The  following  Receipt  to  make  Saufages  of  Fifh  for 
Fall-Days,  I  had  at  Bruxelles,  which  I  have  experienced  to 
very  good. 

To  make  Saufages  of  Fifh. 

*  Ake  the  Flefh  of  Eels,  or  of  Tench,  and  to  either  of 
JL  thefe  put  fome  of  the  Flefh  of  frefh  Cod,  or  of  Pike 
or  Jack,  chop  thefe  well  together  with  Parlley,  and  a  few 
fmall  Onions;  feafon  thefe  with  a  little  Salt,  Pepper, 
Cloves  in  powder,  a  little  grated  Nutmeg,  and  if  you  will, 
a  little  powder’d  Ginger,  with  fome  Thyme,  Sweet-Mar¬ 
joram,  a  little  Bay- Leaf,  all  dry’d  and  powder’d;  and  mix 
all  thefe  well  together  with  a  little  Butter. 

Then  beat  the  Bones  of  the  Fifli  in  a  Mortar,  pouring  in 
among  them  while  they  are  beating  a  Glafs  or  two  of 
Ckret,  which  mull  afterwards  be  poured  upon  the  above 
Mixture;  then  take  the  Guts  of  a  Calf  wellwafli’d  and 
clear'd  of  the  Fat,  for  in  that  Condition  I  find  there  is  no 
fcruple  toufe  them  abroad,  being  well  difcharged  of  the 
Fat:  Fill  thefe  Skins  with  your  Mixture  of  Fifh,  &c, 
tying  them  at  both  Ends,  and  lay  them  for  twenty- four 
Ho  'rs  in  a  Pickle  of  Wine  and  Salt ;  and  taking  them  out 
from  the*  ce.  hang  them  in  a  Chimney,  where  they  may 
be  well  fmoak’dwith  a  Wood-Fire,  or  burning  Saw-dufi: 
for  twenty-four  Hours,  orlonger  if  you  pleafe^  provided 
you  have  allow’d  Salt  and  Spices  enough.  When  you 
would  ufe  them,  boil  them  gently  in  White-wine,  with 
-  -  a 
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a  Bunthof  fweet  Herbs  5  or  in  Water,  with  one  third 
part  White- wine,  and  Sweet-Herbs.  Thefe  are  ferved 
cold  to  the  Table, and  eat  very  well. 

The  Boars  that  were  put  up  for  Brawn,  are  now  fit  to 
kill.  It  is  to  beobferv'd,  that  what  is  ufed  for  Brawn  is 
the  Flitches  only,  without  the  Legs,  and  they muft  have  the 
Bones  taken  out,  and  then  fprinkled  with  Salt,  and  lay'd 
in  a  Tray,  or  fome  other  thing,  to  drain  off  the  Blood  5 
when  this  is  done,  fait  it  a  little,  and  roll  it  up  as  hard  as 
poffible,  fo  that  the  length  of  the  Collar  of  Brawn  be  as 
much  as  one  Side  of  the  Boar  will  bear,  and  to  be,  when  it 
is  rolled  up,  about  nine  or  ten  Inches  diameter.  When 
you  haye  rolled  up  your  Collar  as  clofeas  you  can,  tye  it 
with  Linnen  Tape,  as  tight  as  poflible,  and  then  prepare 
a  Cauldron  with  a  large  Quantity  of  Water  to  boil  it.  In 
this  boil  your  Brawn  till  it  is  tender  enough  for  a  Straw 
to  pafs  into  it,  and  then  let  it  cool;  and  when  it  is  quite 
laid,  put  it  in  the  following  Pickle.  Put  to  every  Gal- 
un  of  Water  a  Handful  or  two  of  Salt,  and  as  much  Wheat- 
0-an boil  them  well  together,  and  then  ftrain  the  Li- 
;  yor  as  clear  as  you  can  frotn  the  Brawn,  and  let  it  ftand 
ti  1  it  is  quite  cold,  at  which  time  put  your  Brawn  in  it  5 
bat  this  Pickle  mull  be  renewed  every  three  Weeks.  Some 


rut  half  fmall  Beer  andbalf  Water;  but  then  the  fmali 


Beer  fliould  be  brewed  with  pale  Malt :  But  I  think  the  firft 
Pickle  is  the  beft.  Note,  The  fame  Boar's  Head  being 
1  •  cleaned,  mav  be  boiled  and  nirHpd 


1  cleaned,  may  be  boiled  and  pickled  like  the  Brawn* 
tmd  is  as  much  efteem'd. 

This  is  a  good  Seafon  to  make  what  they  call  Hung-Beeft 
The  way  of  doing  it,  is,  to  take  the  thin  Pieces  of  the  Beef, 
and  faking  them  with  Salt-Petre  about  two  Ounces  to  a 
und  of  common  Salt,  and  rubbing  it  well  into  the  Meat, 


:'U 


y  it  in  a  Chimney  with  Wood  Smoke.  When  this  is 
t  oroughly  cured,  it  will  be  red  quite  through, which  one 
■y  try  by  cutting ;  for  if  there  is  any  of  the  Flefli  green* 
i  is  not  fmoked  enough.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  better 
wlv;n  any  Bacon  to  be  boiled  and  eaten  hot. 


This  is  what  I  {hall  fay,  concerning  the  ufe  of  fuck 
thi  ngs  as  are  generally  found  about Gentleman's  Coun- 
r  -Seat,  or  about  a  Farm,  which  I  think  will  be  verv  ufe- 
,tho'  a  little  out  of  the  common  Road,  and  fol  fhali 
iiake  no  Apology  for  publifhing  fuch  Receipts  as  I  Si 
-e  are  good.  If  I  do  not  ufe  proper  Terms  in  fotnje/oT 
my  Receipts  in  Cookery,  I  have  at  leall  put  my  *  Re¬ 
ceipts 
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ceipts  into  fuch  a  Method,  as  I  fuppofe  will  make  them 
inter-  (  Me,  and  what  any  one  may  underftand:  But  I 
muff  take  notice  before  I  conclude,  that  the  Meaning  of. 
publishing  this,  is  to  inftrutt  thofe  who  may  not  have  had 
Opportunity  ofobfervingor  colle&ingfo  much  as  I  have 
done  and  not  any  way  pretending  to  inform  thofe  who 
are  full  enough  of  Knowledge  already.  However,  I  hope 
my  Readers  will  be  contented  with  what  I  have  here  given 
them,  and  meet  with  fomething  that  is  New  and  llfefuh 
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In  the  Prefs  and  will  be  publish'd  in  Eofier  Term. 

DTCTIONAIRE  OFCONOMlQUUl  Or,  TbeFi.r 
ly  Dictionary.  With  &  Preface  by  Mr- Bradley,  containing 
vers  Methods  of  improving  Ejlates ,  and  of  prejerving  Health  j  ^  ? 
Ways  of  Breeding,  Keeping,  and  making  Profit  of  Horfes,  Kne,Shs%. 
Swine,  Poultry ,  Bees .  &c.  Great  Variety  of  Rules,  VirettionS ,  trJ 
fiew  Vifcoveries  relating  to  Gardening  and  Husbandry ,  Soil  and  Mm. 
of  all  Sorts  \  planting  Fruit-Trees,  Forefi-Trees,  Underwoods,  Stir u 
and  their  feveral  Ujes,  &X.  T he  different  Kinds  of  Nets  and  ■-  ■ 
gines  for  taking  all  Sorts  of  Fijh,  Birds,  and  other  Game .  The  . 
way  of  preparing  feveral  Sorts  of  Waters  tyd  Liquors  for  every  Se  t!  - 
by  ViftiUation  and  other  wife'-,  of  preferring  all  hjnd  of  Fruits;  enfi 
other  profitable  Curiofities  in  the  Confeclionary  and  Culinary  Arts .  . 
Method  to  ta\e  ordeftroy  Vermin  and  other  Animals  injurious  to  Gar¬ 
dening  and  Husbandry ;  with  a  Vefcription  of  Garden  and  other 
try  Tools  and  Vtenfils ,  &c.  Illuftrated  with  great  Variety  of  Figmu 

In  two  Volums  in  Folio . 
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